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A 


PREFACE 


This book provides an authoritative text of five plays 
of Shakespeare in readable form and with sufficient 
apparatus for the use of the student. The, plays are 
illustrative of five types of Shakespeare’s work and are 
those most commonly read in introductory college Eng- 
lish courses, notably the Freshman composition course 
and the Sophomore survey course. 

With these students and the general reader in mind, 
the editor has disregarded textual problems and con- 
fined his attention to matters of interpretation and 
language. As the unsuspecting reader is most often mis- 
led by words of modern form and archaic usage, the 
editor has printed the glossary at the foot of the page. 
The notes are chiefly paraphrases of difficult passages. 
The introductory essays deal with the date, sources, 
and interpretation of the various plays. 

The plays themselves are printed from the Neilson 
text, for the permission to use which the editor is in- 
debted to Dr. Neilson, although he has allowed himself 
to make certain minor changes. 
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THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 


“FO YAIMOD HT 


INTRODUCTION 


The Comedy of Errors is a product of Shakespeare’s 
early experimental period, and is in a vein which he 
evidently did not choose to work further, unless The 
Taming of the Shrew and The Merry Wives of Windsor 
be put in the same loose category of robustious farce. 
Shakespeare always had a keen scent for popular fash- 
ions, and that, along with his own instinctive taste, led 
him away from direct imitation of Latin comedy to the 
romantic comedy inaugurated with The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona and Love’s Labour’s Lost. The Comedy of 
Errors is less ambitious than these, but on its lower level 
it is a more successful play. Of such a farce one does 
not ask that its plot should be probable or even possible, 
or that its characters should be richly conceived and 
sharply differentiated, but only that, granted the situa- 
tion, the author should get as much lively fun out of it 
as possible. And this Shakespeare does, with almost 
unfailing gusto and high spirits, and with remarkably 
brisk and competent stagecraft. 

Text.—The Comedy of Errors was first published in 
the Folio of 1623. There are few textual problems; the 
chief ones are, as usual, indicated but not solved in the 
notes. 

Date.—The play was first mentioned in the Gesta 
Grayorum. It was presented before the members of 
Gray’s Inn as part of the traditional revelry of Holy 
Innocents’ Day (December 28), 1594. This was prob- 
ably not the first performance. 
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Some topical allusions which have a bearing on the 
date occur in Dromio’s comic catalogue of Nell’s anat- 
omy. There are apparent references to the Spanish 
Armada of 1588, and to the war in France between 
Henry of Navarre and the League, which continued 
from 1589 to 1593. 

In a pamphlet, Four Letters Confuted, published in 
December-January, 1592-93, Thomas Nashe used phrases 
which appear in the play—‘heart and good will, but 
neuer a ragge of money” (cf. Comedy of Errors, IV, iv, 
88-89). If, as seems highly probable, Nashe is echoing 
the play, it must have been produced before the end 
of 1592. A more dubious echo has been found in the 
play Arden of Feversham, which was registered on April 
8, 1592. The opinions of modern commentators range 
from 1589 to 1593; Mr. T. W. Baldwin has argued for 
the Christmas season of 1589-90, Sir Edmund Chambers 
for 1592-93, but most scholars seem to favor 1591-92. 

On internal evidence The Comedy of Errors is ob- 
viously an early work. In addition to the general nature 
of the play there are such signs of apprenticeship as the 
artificial balancing of type characters, the abundance of 
quibbling, the use of rhyme and doggerel, and the regu- 
larity of the blank verse. 

Sources.—The conjecture that Shakespeare was work- 
ing over an older English play may be correct, but the 
evidence available is too flimsy as well as too compli- 
cated for discussion here. The Historie of Error of 1577 
may have been anything, a morality perhaps; we know 
nothing of it except the name. Internal evidence based 
on real or supposed slips and inconsistencies means 
nothing, for throughout his career Shakespeare was 
guilty of such small sins. That in his early work he 
revamped older English plays is true, but we have no 
proof that he always did so. 
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For the adventures of Hgeon and Mmilia, Shakespeare 
may have been indebted to the well-known story of 
Apollonius of Tyre. The theme of relatives separated 
by shipwreck and reunited had been a commonplace 
since the time of Latin comedy and Greek romances. 

The main sources of The Comedy of Errors are two 
plays of Plautus, the Menaechmi and the Amphitruo. 
Shakespeare probably had enough Latin to read Plautus. 
It is conceivable that he had access to Warner’s transla- 
tion of the Menaechmi (1595), since Elizabethan books 
frequently circulated in manuscript before publication; 
but it is also conceivable that the translation was inspired 
by the play. The parallels between them are too slight 
to serve as evidence of borrowing. 

What general discussion of The Comedy of Errors 
space allows must be limited to a brief outline of the 
Latin material and the principal changes made in it. 
(Many of the stock characters and situations of Latin 
comedy had become familiar through modern Latin and 
Italian imitations, but here it will be enough to consider 
Plautus himself, though Shakespeare was clearly 
acquainted with Italian conventions.) 

In the Amphitruo, the less important of the two main 
sources, Jupiter pays an amorous visit to Alemena, whose 
husband, Amphitruo, is away at the wars. Jupiter’s 
servant, Mercury, is stationed at the door, in the guise 
of Sosia, the slave of Amphitruo. Sosia, coming home in 
advance of his master, encounters a replica of himself 
performing his own office, and he is puzzled out of his 
wits by the question whether he is himself or some one 
else. Mercury of course insists that he is Sosia. This 
incident (which had been used long before in Jack Jug- 
gler) apparently gave Shakespeare the suggestion for 
his additional complication of twin servants. At a later 
stage in Plautus’ play Amphitruo returns and is refused 
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admission to his own house by Mercury-Sosia; Anti- 
pholus of Ephesus is likewise kept out of his house. 

A summary of the whole plot of the Menaechmi will 
help to indicate the parallels between it and The Comedy 
of Errors. A Sicilian merchant had twin sons, one of 
whom was stolen by a man of Epidamnus. The father 
soon died, and the grandfather who took charge of the 
remaining boy, Sosicles, gave him the name of the kid- 
napped one, Menaechmus. After Sosicles (to use that 
name for the sake of clarity) grew up he set out to find 
his lost brother. The play begins when he has just 
reached Epidamnus; he does not know that his brother, 
having inherited the wealth of the man who stole him, is 
living there. The Epidamnian brother, Menaechmus, is 
on bad terms with his shrewish wife, and he carries off 
his wife’s mantle and gives it to Erotium, a courtesan. 
He is to return from business to lunch with Erotium but 
is delayed, and his twin brother Sosicles, happening 
along, is entertained by her in his place. Sosicles is 
puzzled by the cordial welcome given to a stranger and 
by the fact that so many people in the town greet him 
by name. When Erotium gives him the mantle and a 
bracelet, to have alterations made, a parasite and han- 
ger-on of Menaechmus, who also mistakes Sosicles for 
his brother, brings the angry wife to denounce him for 
carrying off the mantle. But Sosicles escapes and the 
real husband appears in time to encounter the shrill 
eloquence of his wife, who is egged on by the parasite. 
Menaechmus returns to Erotium to get the mantle to 
give back to his wife, and of course she declares that she 
gave it to him before. Sosicles now runs into his brother’s 
wife and receives a violent scolding. Her father, coming 
in answer to her summons, tries to make peace between 
the wife and the supposed husband. Sosicles takes ad- 
vantage of their suspicion that he is mad and displays 
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symptoms of violent insanity. He gets away, but Men- 
aechmus appears, to fall into the hands of the doctor 
called in to treat the madman. At last the two brothers 
meet, joyfully identify each other, and the series of con- 
fusions is ended. 

Before considering Shakespeare’s handling of this 
plot we may glance for a moment at Ralph Roister 
Doister, in which, about forty years earlier, Udall had 
adapted Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus (The Braggart Sol- 
dier) to English taste. Ralph, the hero, is not a merely 
ridiculous and offensive braggart; he is a stupid cox- 
comb, but not an unlikeable one, and, in his own way, he 
is really in love. The Roman parasite, a character alien 
to the English scene, quickly turns into a traditional 
English Vice, an irresponsible mischief-maker. Instead 
of the courtesans normally required in Latin comedy we 
have a sound-hearted English dame, Christian Custance, 
who loves her betrothed, and expresses real emotion 
when she is suspected of loving Ralph. The elements 
of intrigue are entirely purified, and the characteriza- 
tion and coloring are almost wholly English. And while 
the Latin play ends with heartless laughter at the 
deserved discomfiture of the amorous braggart, Ralph 
Roister Doister ends with a general reconciliation and a 
happy dinner in prospect. 

The differences between Plautus and The Comedy of 
Errors are more or less similar. The un-English parasite 
is dropped, the doctor becomes a schoolmaster, and the 
dramatic function of the father is divided between Luci- 
ana and #milia. The farcical plot of the Menaechmi is 
made more farcical through the addition of a twin serv- 
ant, drawn from the Amphitruo (Plautus himself was 
in the habit of telescoping Greek plays). But the most 
notable changes consist in the addition of serious mo- 
tives. The comic plot, turning on mistaken identity, is 
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put within a serious frame, the story of geon and 
Emilia. The play, and the day, begin with the roman- 
tic and pathetic narrative of Ageon, which is equivalent 
to a Latin prologue, and in the fifth act, in the evening, 
the old man is led out to execution. The ensuing revela- 
tions have a heightened romantic and emotional interest 
in the reunion not only of the pairs of twins, but of the 
liberated #.geon and his wife. Nor is that all. The last 
reference to the wife of Menaechmus is a jeer; in The 
Comedy of Errors the estranged Antipholus and Adri- 
ana are reconciled. And, finally, the romantic love of 
Antipholus of Syracuse for the amiable sister, Luciana, 
culminates in the prospect of their marriage. Thus T'he 
Comedy of Errors, the only Shakespearean play which 
can be called a direct parallel to the Latin type, is to a 
considerable degree made over in accordance with the 
conventions of Elizabethan romantic comedy. 

One element in the adaptation needs a word more. 
The relations of the young husband and wife have a 
serious note and a moral tone which are absent from the 
Menaechmi. Adriana is not the mere shrew of Plautus, 
but an essentially good wife who loves her husband; her 
unwitting admissions to the Abbess may convict her of 
jealous nagging, yet her appeals to Antipholus express 
a depth and intensity of feeling that we hardly expect 
in a farce. And she is made more important, the cour- 
tesan less important, than the corresponding characters 
in Plautus. The wife of Menaechmus has just ground 
for her accusations, in the English play we are assured 
that Antipholus, whatever his faults, has not been un- 
faithful; he goes to dine with the courtesan in anger at 
being shut out of his house. Neither Antipholus nor 
Adriana forfeits the sympathy of an audience disposed 
to respect the marriage bond (however much disposed to 
relish indecorous jokes about it). And the morality of 
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Sosicles is decidedly free and easy compared with the 
strict behavior of Antipholus of Syracuse. 

A number of other topics invite comment, but one 
must remember Dromio’s words “respice finem.” 
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Dramatis Prersonz 


Souinus, duke of Ephesus. 

ZEGEON, a merchant of Syracuse. 

AntipHoutus of Ephesus, | twin brothers, and sons to 
AntipHouus of Syracuse, | Aigeon and Amilia. 


Dromio of Ephesus, |twin brothers, and attendants 
Dromio of Syracuse, | on the two Antipholuses. 
BattruHazar, a merchant. 

ANGELO, a goldsmith. 

First Merchant, friend to Antipholus of Syracuse. 
Second Merchant, to whom Angelo is a debtor. 
Pincu, a schoolmaster. 


JEMitiA, wife to Hgeon, an abbess at Ephesus. 
ApriANA, wife to Antipholus of Ephesus. 
Luciana, her sister. 

Luce, servant to Adriana. 

A Courtezan. 


Gaoler, Officers, and other Attendants. 
Scene: Ephesus. 
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Acr First 


SCENE I 


[A hall in the Duke’s palace.] 


Enter Duke, 4geon, Gaoler, { Officers,] and ag 
Attendants. 


4ige. Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall, 
And by the doom of death end woes and all. 
Duke. Merchant of Syracusa, plead no more; 
I am not partial to infringe our laws. 
The enmity and discord which of late 5 
Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your duke 
To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen, 
Who, wanting guilders to redeem their lives, 
Have seal’d his rigorous statutes with their bloods, 
Excludes all pity from our threatening looks. 10 
For, since the mortal and intestine jars 
*T wixt thy seditious countrymen and us, 
It hath in solemn synods been decreed, 
Both by the Syracusians and ourselves, 
To admit no traffic to our adverse towns. 15 
Nay, more: 
If any born at Ephesus be seen 
At any Syracusian marts and fairs; 
4 partial: inclined to favor you. 8 guilders: money. 11 intes- 
tine: civil, fatal. 
13 
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Again, if any Syracusian born 
Come to the bay of Ephesus, he dies, 20 
His goods confiscate to the Duke’s dispose, 
Unless a thousand marks be levied, 
To quit the penalty and to ransom him. 
Thy substance, valu’d at the highest rate, 
Cannot amount unto a hundred marks; 25 
Therefore by law thou art condemn’d to die. 
ZEge. Yet this my comfort: when your words are done, 
My woes end likewise with the evening sun. 
Duke. Well, Syracusian, say in brief the cause 
Why thou departed’st from thy native home, 30 
And for what cause thou cam’st to Ephesus. 
4ége. A heavier task could not have been impos’d 
Than I to speak my griefs unspeakable; 
Yet, that the world may witness that my end 
Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence, 35 
I'll utter what my sorrow gives me leave. 
In Syracusa was I born, and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me, 
And by me, had not our hap been bad. 
With her I liv’d in joy; our wealth increas’d 40 
By prosperous voyages I often made 
To Epidamnum, till my factors death 
And the great care of goods at random left 
Drew me from kind embracements of my spouse; 
From whom my absence was not six months old 45 
Before herself, almost at fainting under 
The pleasing punishment that women bear, 
Had made provision for her following me, 
And soon and safe arrived where I was. 
There had she not been long but she became 50 


21 dispose: disposal. 22 marks: coins worth 18s. 4d. apiece. 
35 nature: natural affection of a father. 42 Epidamnum: a town 
in Albania, on the Adriatic. 42 factor’s: agent’s. 


T. 
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A joyful mother of two goodly sons; 

And, which was strange, the one so like the other 

As could not be distinguish’d but by names. 

That very hour, and in the self-same inn, 

A meaner woman was delivered 55 

Of such a burden, male twins, both alike. 

Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 

I bought and brought up to attend my sons. 

My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, 

Made daily motions for our home return. 60 

Unwilling I agreed. Alas! too soon 

We came aboard. 

A league from Epidamnum had we sail’d 

Before the always wind-obeying deep 

Gave any tragic instance of our harm; 65 

But longer did we not retain much hope; 

For what obscured light the heavens did grant 

Did but convey unto our fearful minds 

A doubtful warrant of immediate death; 

Which though myself would gladly have em- 
brac’d, 70 

Yet the incessant weepings of my wife, 

Weeping before for what she saw must come, 

And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 

That mourn’d for fashion, ignorant what to fear, 

Fore’d me to seek delays for them and me. 75 

And this it was, for other means was none: 

The sailors sought for safety by our boat, 

And left the ship, then sinking-ripe, to us. 

My wife, more careful for the latter born, 

Had fast’ned him unto a small spare mast, 80 


$5 meaner: of lower rank. 59 meanly: moderately. 60 mo- 


tions: proposals. 65 instance: sign, proof. 69 doubtful: very 
probable. 173 plainings: wailings. 74 for fashion: in imitation 
of others. 78 sinking-ripe: about to sink. 
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Such as seafaring men provide for storms. 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Whilst I had been like heedful of the other. 
The children thus dispos’d, my wife and I, 
Fixing our eyes on whom our care was fix’d, 85 
Fast’ned ourselves at either end the mast; 
And floating straight, obedient to the stream, 
Was carried towards Corinth, as we thought. 
At length the sun, gazing upon the earth, 
Dispers’d those vapours that offended us; 90 
And, by the benefit of his wished light, 
The seas wax’d calm, and we discovered 
Two ships from far making amain to us, 
Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this. 
But ere they came,—O, let me say no more! 
Gather the sequel by that went before. 96 
Duke. Nay, forward, old man; do not break off so; 
For we may pity, though not pardon thee. 
“Ege. O, had the gods done so, I had not now 
Worthily term’d them merciless to us! 100 
For, ere the ships could meet by twice five leagues, 
We were encount’red by a mighty rock; 
Which being violently borne upon, 
Our helpful ship was splitted in the midst; 
So that, in this unjust divorce of us, 105 
Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in, what to sorrow for. 
Her part, poor soul! seeming as burdened 
With lesser weight but not with lesser woe, 
Was carried with more speed before the wind; 110 
And in our sight they three were taken up 
By fishermen of Corinth, as we thought. 
At length, another ship had seiz’d on us; 


93 amain: with all speed. 94 Epidaurus: town in Argolis, in 
Greece. 96 that: what. 104 ship: here, the mast (see 1. 86). 
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And, knowing whom it was their hap to save, 
Gave healthful welcome to their shipwreck’d 
guests ; 115 
And would have reft the fishers of their prey, 
Had not their bark been very slow of sail; 
And therefore homeward did they bend their 
course. 
Thus have you heard me sever’d from my bliss, 
That by misfortunes was my life prolong’d 120 
To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 
Duke. And, for the sake of them thou sorrowest for, 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath befallen of them and thee till now. 
Aige. My youngest boy, and yet my eldest care, 125 
At eighteen years became inquisitive 
After his brother; and importun’d me 
That his attendant—so his case was like, 
Reft of his brother, but retain’d his name— 
Might bear him company in the quest of him; 130 
Whom whilst I labour’d of a love to see, 
I hazarded the loss of whom I lov’d. 
Five summers have I spent in farthest Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia, 
And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus ; 135 
Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave unsought 
Or that or any place that harbours men. 
But here must end the story of my life; 
And happy were I in my timely death, 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. 140 
Duke. Hapless Xgeon, whom the fates have mark’d 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap! 
Now, trust me, were it not against our laws, 


123 dilate: relate. 131 of: because of. 137 Or. . . or: either 
. or. 1839 timely: speedy, early. 140 travels: both “travels” 
. and “travails.” warrant: furnish evidence that. 
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Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 
Which princes, would they, may not disannul, 
My soul should sue as advocate for thee. 
But, though thou art adjudged to the death, 


_ And passed sentence may not be recall’d 


But to our honour’s great disparagement, 
Yet I will favour thee in what I can. 
Therefore, merchant, I’ll limit thee this day 
To seek thy life by beneficial help. 

Try all the friends thou hast in Ephesus; 
Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the sum, 
And live; if no, then thou art doom’d to die. 
Gaoler, take him to thy custody. 


Gaol. I will, my lord. 
4ige. Hopeless and helpless doth Hgeon wend, 
But to procrastinate his lifeless end. Exeunt. 


SCENE II 


[ The mart. | 


5 i 


145 


150 


155 


Enter Antipholus of Syracuse, Dromio of Syracuse, and 


1. Mer. Therefore give out you are of Epidamnum, 


First Merchant. 


Lest that your goods too soon be confiscate. 
This very day a Syracusian merchant 

Is apprehended for arrival here; 

And, not being able to buy out his life, 
According to the statute of the town, 

Dies ere the weary sun set in the west. 
There is your money that I had to keep. 


Ant. S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we host, 


145 disannul: annul. 152 See Note. 9 host: lodge. 
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And stay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 10. 
Within this hour it will be dinner-time; 
Till that, I'll view the manners of the town, 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 
And then return and sleep within mine inn, 
For with long travel I am stiff and weary. 15. 
Get thee away. 
Dro. S. Many a man would take you at your word, 


And go indeed, having so good a mean. Exit. 
Ant. S. A trusty villain, sir, that very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 20) 


Lightens my humour with his merry jests. 
What, will you walk with me about the town, 
And then go to my inn and dine with me? 
1. Mer. I am invited, sir, to certain merchants, 
Of whom I hope to make much benefit ; 25. 
I crave your pardon. Soon at five o'clock, 
Please you, I’ll meet with you upon the mart 
And afterward consort you till bed-time. 
My present business calls me from you now. 
Ant. S. Farewell till then. I will go lose myself, 30: 
And wander up and down to view the city. 
1. Mer. Sir, I commend you to your own content. Exit. 
Ant. S. He that commends me to mine own content 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 
I to the world am like a drop of water 35: 
That in the ocean seeks another drop, 
Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself. 
So I, to find a mother and a brother, 
In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself. 40: 


18 Peruse: observe. 18 mean: means, money. 19 villain: 
slave, fellow. 21 humour: see N. 26 Soon: early. 28 con- 
sort: accompany. 35 to: compared with. 37 forth: out. 88 con- 
founds: loses. 
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Dro. 


Ant. 


Dro. 


Ant. 


Dro. 


Ant. 
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Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 


Here comes the almanac of my true date. 

What now? How chance thou art return’d so soon? 

E. Return’d so soon! rather approach’d too late. 

The capon burns, the pig falls from the spit, 

The clock hath strucken twelve upon the bell; 45 

My mistress made it one upon my cheek, 

She is so hot because the meat is cold; 

The meat is cold because you come not home; 

You come not home because you have no stomach; 

You have no stomach having broke your fast; 50 

But we that know what ’tis to fast and pray 

Are penitent for your default to-day. 

S. Stop in your wind, sir; tell me this, I pray: 

Where have you left the money that I gave you? 

E. O,—sixpence, that I had 0’ Wednesday last 

To pay the saddler for my mistress’ crupper? 56 

The saddler had it, sir; I kept it not. 

S. I am not in a sportive humour now. 

Tell me, and dally not, where is the money? 

We being strangers here, how dar’st thou trust 60 

So great a charge from thine own custody? 

E. I pray you, jest, sir, as you sit at dinner. 

I from my mistress come to you in post; 

If I return, I shall be post indeed, 

For she will score your fault upon my pate. 65 

Methinks your maw, like mine, should be your clock 

And strike you home without a messenger. 

S. Come, Dromio, come, these jests are out of 
season ; 

Reserve them till a merrier hour than this. 

Where is the gold I gave in charge to thee? 70 


41 See N. 49 stomach: appetite. 52 penitent: doing penance. 
63 post: haste. 64 post: post in a tavern used for chalking 
reckonings. 
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Dro. E. To me, sir? Why, you gave no gold to me. 
Ant. S. Come on, sir knave, have done your foolishness 
And tell me how thou hast dispos’d thy charge. 
Dro. E. My charge was but to fetch you from the mart 

Home to your house, the Pheenix, sir, to dinner. 75 
My mistress and her sister stays for you. 
Ant. S. Now, as I am a Christian, answer me 
In what safe place you have bestow’d my money, 
Or I shall break that merry sconce of yours 
That stands on tricks when I am undispos’d. 80 
Where is the thousand marks thou hadst of me? 
Dro. E. I have some marks of yours upon my pate, 
Some of my mistress’ marks upon my shoulders, 
But not a thousand marks between you both. 
If I should pay your worship those again, 85 
Perchance you will not bear them patiently. 
Ant. S. Thy mistress’ marks? What mistress, slave, hast 
thou? 
Dro. E. Your worship’s wife, my mistress at the 
Phenix ; 
She that doth fast till you come home to dinner, 
And prays that you will hie you home to dinner. 90 
Ant. S. What, wilt thou flout me thus unto my face, 
Being forbid? There, take you that, sir knave. 
Dro. E, What mean you, sir? For God’s sake, hold your 


hands! 
Nay, an you will not, sir, I’ll take my heels. Eaii. 
Ant. S. Upon my life, by some device or other 95 


The villain is o’erraught of all my money. 
They say this town is full of cozenage, 
As, nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 


75 Phoenix: sign of Antipholus’ house and shop. 178 be- 
stow’d: deposited. 79 sconce: head. 80 stands on: deals in, 
plays. 94 an: if. 96 o’erraught: swindled. 97 cozenage: 


cheating. 
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Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 100 
Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many such-like liberties of sin. 

If it prove so, I will be gone the sooner. 

I'll to the Centaur, to go seek this slave; 104 
I greatly fear my money is not safe. Exit. 


Act SEconpD 
SCENE I 
[The house of Antipholus of Ephesus. ] 
Enter Adriana and Luciana. 


Adr. Neither my husband nor the slave return’d, 
That in such haste I sent to seek his master! 
Sure, Luciana, it is two o'clock. 

Luc. Perhaps some merchant hath invited him 
And from the mart he’s somewhere gone to dinner. 
Good sister, let us dine and never fret. 6 
A man is master of his liberty. 
Time is their master, and when they see time 
They'll go or come; if so, be patient, sister. 

Adr. Why should their liberty than ours be more? 10 

Luc. Because their business still lies out 0’ door. 

Adr. Look, when I serve him so, he takes it ill. 

Luc. O, know he is the bridle of your will. 

Adr. There’s none but asses will be bridled so. 

Luc. Why, headstrong liberty is lash’d with woe. 15 
There’s nothing situate under heaven’s eye 

102 liberties of sin: improper freedom to sin, or, people per- 


‘mitted to sin. 11 still: constantly. 15 lash’d: scourged, or 
perhaps leashed. 


aT. 


Adr. 
Lue. 
Adr. 
Luc. 
Adr. 
Luc. 
Adr. 
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But hath his bound, in earth, in sea, in sky ; 

The beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls 

Are their males’ subjects and at their controls; 
Man, more divine, the master of all these, 20 
Lord of the wide world and wild watery seas, 
Indu’d with intellectual sense and souls, 

Of more preéminence than fish and fowls, 

Are masters to their females, and their lords: 
Then let your will attend on their accords. 25 
This servitude makes you to keep unwed. 

Not this, but troubles of the marriage-bed. 

But, were you wedded, you would bear some sway. 
Ere I learn love, I’ll practise to obey. 

How if your husband start some other where? 30 
Till he come home again, I would forbear. 
Patience unmov’d! no marvel though she pause. 
They can be meek that have no other cause. 

A wretched soul, bruis’d with adversity, 
We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry; 35 
But were we burd’ned with like weight of pain, 

As much or more we should ourselves complain; 

So thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve thee, 
With urging helpless patience would relieve me; 
But, if thou live to see like right bereft, 40 
This fool-begg’d patience in thee will be left. 


Luc. Well, I will marry one day, but to try. 


! 


Here comes your man; now is your husband nigh. 


Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 


Adr. Say, is your tardy master now at hand? 


Dro 


“VW 


. EL. Nay, he’s at two hands with me, and that 45 
my two ears can witness. 


his: its. 80 some other where: elsewhere (after another 


woman). 388 other cause: cause to be otherwise. 389 helpless: 
unavailing. 41 fool-begg’d: foolish. 


24 
Adr, 


Dro. 


Luc. 


Dro. 


Adr. 
Dro. 


Adr. 
Dro. 


Lue. 
Dro. 


49 
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Say, didst thou speak with him? Know’st 
thou his mind? 

E. Ay, ay, he told his mind upon mine ear. 
Beshrew his hand, I searce could understand it. 
Spake he so doubtfully, thou couldst not feel 50 
his meaning? 

E. Nay, he struck so plainly, I could too well 

feel his blows; and withal so doubtfully that 

I could scarce understand them. 

But say, I prithee, is he coming home? It 55 
seems he hath great care to please his wife. 

E. Why, mistress, sure my master is horn-mad. 
Horn-mad, thou villain! 

d Dig I mean not cuckold-mad; 
But, sure, he is stark mad. 

When I desir’d him to come home to dinner, 60 
He ask’d me for a thousand marks in gold. 

“-Tis dinner-time,” quoth I; “My gold,” quoth he. 
“Your meat doth burn,’ quoth I; “My gold!” 


quoth he. 

“Will you come home?” quoth I; “My gold!” 
quoth he, 

“Where is the thousand marks I gave thee, 
villain?” 65 

“The pig,” quoth I, “is burn’d;” “My gold!” 
quoth he. 


“My mistress, sir,’ quoth I; “Hang up thy mistress ! 
I know not thy mistress. Out on thy mistress!” 


Quoth who? 

E. Quoth my master. 70 

“I know,’ quoth he, “no house, no wife, no mis- 
tress.” 


Beshrew: bad luck to. understand: stand under. 57 


horn-mad: mad as horned animal, with a reference to the 
“horns” of the husband of an unfaithful wife. 
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So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 

I thank him, I bare home upon my shoulders ; 

For, in conclusion, he did beat me there. 

Adr. Go back again, thou slave, and fetch him home. 75 
Dro. E. Go back again, and be new beaten home? 
For God’s sake, send some other messenger. 
Adr. Back, slave, or I will break thy pate across. 
Dro. E. And he will bless that cross with other beat- 
ing. 

Between you I shall have a holy head. 80 
Adr. Hence, prating peasant! Fetch thy master home. 
Dro. E. Am I so round with you as you with me, 

That like a football you do spurn me thus? 

You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither. 

If I last in this service,-you must case me in 

leather. , Exit. 
Luc. Fie, how impatience loureth in your face! 86 
Adr. His company must do his minions grace, 

Whilst I at home starve for a merry look. 

Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 

From my poor cheek? Then he hath wasted it. 90 

Are my discourses dull? Barren my wit? 

If voluble and sharp discourse be marr’d, 

Unkindness blunts it more than marble hard. 

Do their gay vestments his affections bait? 

That’s not my fault; he’s master of my state. 95 

What ruins are in me that can be found 

By him not ruin’d? Then is he the ground 

Of my defeatures. My decayed fair 

A sunny look of his would soon repair. 

But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale 100 

79 other: another. 80 holy: holy, and full of holes. 82 
round: spherical; plain-spoken. 87 minions: darlings. 95 mas- 
ter of my state: responsible for my wardrobe. 97 ground: 


cause. 98 defeatures: disfigurements. fair: beauty. 100 pale: 
fence, fenced area. 
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And feeds from home; poor I am but his stale. 
Luc. Self-harming jealousy! fie, beat it hence! 
Adr. Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs dispense. 
I know his eye doth homage otherwhere, 
Or else what lets it but he would be here? 105 
Sister, you know he promis’d me a chain; 
Would that alone, alone he would detain, 
So he would keep fair quarter with his bed! 
I see the jewel best enamelled 
Will lose his beauty; yet the gold bides still 110 
That others touch, and often touching will 
Wear gold; and no man that hath a name, 
By falsehood and corruption doth it shame. 
Since that my beauty cannot please his eye, 
I’ll weep what’s left away, and weeping die. 115 
Luc. How many fond fools serve mad jealousy? 
Exeunt. 


SCENE II 
[A public place.] 


Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 


An 


~~ 


. 8S. The gold I gave to Dromio is laid up 

Safe at the Centaur; and the heedful slave 

Is wand’red forth, in care to seek me out 

By computation and mine host’s report. 

I could not speak with Dromio since at first 5 
I sent him from the mart. See, here he comes. 
101 stale: stalking horse, dupe. 103 dispense: put up. 


105 lets: hinders, 107 detain: withhold. 108 keep fair quar- 
ter: treat fairly. 109 ff. See N. 116 fond: doting, foolish. 
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Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 


How now, sir! is your merry humour alter’d? 

As you love strokes, so jest with me again. 

You know no Centaur? You receiv’d no gold? 9 

Your mistress sent to have me home to dinner? 

My house was at the Phenix? Wast thou mad, 

That thus so madly thou didst answer me? 
Dro. S. What answer, sir? When spake I such a word? 
Ant. S. Even now, even here, not half an hour since. 
Dro. S. I did not see you since you sent me hence, 15 

Home to the Centaur, with the gold you gave me. 
Ant. S. Villain, thou didst deny the gold’s receipt 

And told’st me of a mistress and a dinner; 

For which, I hope, thou felt’st I was displeas’d. 
Dro. S. I am glad to see you in this merry vein. 20 

What means this jest? I pray you, master, tell me. 
Ant. S. Yea, dost thou jeer and flout me in the teeth? 

Think’st thou I jest? Hold, take thou that, and 


that. Beats Dro. 

Dro. S. Hold, sir, for God’s sake! Now your jest is 
earnest, 

Upon what bargain do you give it me? 25 


Ant. S. Because that I familiarly sometimes 
Do use you for my fool and chat with you, 
Your sauciness will jest upon my love 
And make a common of my serious hours. 
When the sun shines let foolish gnats make sport, 
But creep in crannies when he hides his beams. 31 
If you will jest with me, know my aspect 
And fashion your demeanour to my looks, 
24 earnest: money paid to confirm a bargain, with a quibble 
on the meaning “serious.” 28 jest upon: treat lightly. 29 com- 
mon: common or public ground. 82 know my aspect: observe 


my expression and mood (in astrology, the favorable or unfa- 
vorable position and influence of a heavenly body). 
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Or I will beat this method in your sconce. 
Dro. 8S. Sconce call you it? So you would leave 35 
battering, I had rather have it a head. An you 
use these blows long, I must get a sconce for 
my head and insconce it too, or else I shall 
seek my wit in my shoulders. But, I pray, 
sir, why am I beaten? 40: 
Ant. S. Dost thou not know? 
Dro. S. Nothing, sir, but that I am beaten. 
Ant. S. Shall I tell you why? 
Dro. 8. Ay, sir, and wherefore; for they say every 


why hath a wherefore. 45 
Ant. S. Why, first,—for flouting ine; and then, where- 
fore,— 


For urging it the second time to me. 
Dro. S. Was there ever any man thus beaten out of 
season, 
When in the why and the wherefore is neither 
rhyme nor reason? 
Well, sir, I thank you. 50 

Ant. S. Thank me, sir! For what? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, for this something that you 
gave me for nothing. 

Ant. S. Tll make you amends next, to give you 
nothing for something. But say, sir, is it 55 
dinner-time? 

Dro. S. No, sir. I think the meat wants that I have. 

Ant. 8. In good time, sir; what’s that? 

Dro. 8. Basting. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, then ’twill be dry. 60 

Dro. S. If it be, sir, I pray you, eat none of it. 


34 sconce: head (in 85, fort; in 87, helmet). 388 insconce: 
shelter behind fortification. 39 seek—shoulders: my head will 
be pounded down into my shoulders. 57 that: what. 58 In 
good time: indeed. 
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Ant. S. Your reason? 

Dro. S. Lest it make you choleric and purchase me 
another dry basting. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, learn to jest in good time. 
There’s a time for all things. 

Dro. S. I durst have denied that, before you were 
so choleric. 

Ant. S. By what rule, sir? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, by a rule as plain as the plain 
bald pate of father Time himself. 

Ant. S. Let’s hear it. 

Dro. S. There’s no time for a man to recover his 
hair that grows bald by nature. 

Ant. S. May he not do it by fine and recovery? 

Dro. S. Yes, to pay a fine for a periwig and recover 
the lost hair of another man. 

Ant. S. Why is Time such a niggard of hair, being, 
as it is, so plentiful an excrement? 

Dro. S. Because it is a blessing that he bestows 
on beasts; and what he hath scanted men in 
hair he hath given them in wit. 

Ant. S. Why, but there’s many a man hath more 
hair than wit. 

Dro. S. Not a man of those but he hath the wit 
to lose his hair. 

Ant. S. Why, thou didst conclude hairy men plain 
dealers without wit. 

Dro. S. The plainer dealer, the sooner lost; yet he 
loseth it in a kind of jollity. 

Ant. S. For what reason? 

Dro. S. For two; and sound ones too. 


29 


65 


70 


75 


80 


85 


90 


68 choleric: see N. 64 dry basting: severe beating. 70 Marry: 
an oath originally by the Virgin Mary. 75 fine and recovery: 
legal terms denoting complete ownership. 79 excrement: out- 


growth, 85 ff.: references to diseases causing loss of hair. 
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Ant. S. Nay, not sound, I pray you. 

Dro. S. Sure ones, then. 

Ant. S. Nay, not sure, in a ‘thing falsing. 95 

Dro. S. Certain ones, then. 

_ Ant. S. Name them. 

Dro. S. The one, to save the money that he spends 
in tiring; the other, that at dinner, they should 
not drop in his porridge. 100 

Ant. S. You would all this time have provw’d there 
is no time for all things. 

Dro. S. Marry, and did, sir; namely, no time to 
recover hair lost by nature. 

Ant. S. But your reason was not substantial, why 105 
there is no time to recover. 

Dro. S. Thus I mend it: Time himself is bald and 
therefore to the world’s end will have bald 
followers. 

Ant. S. I knew ’twould be a bald conclusion.— 110 
But, soft! who wafts us yonder? 


Enter Adriana and Luciana. 


Adr. Ay, ay, Antipholus, look strange and frown, 

Some other mistress hath thy sweet aspects; 

I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. 

The time was once when thou unurg’d wouldst 
vow 115 

That never words were music to thine ear, 

That never object pleasing in thine eye, 

That never touch well welcome to thy hand, 

That never meat sweet-savour'd in thy taste, 

Unless I spake, or look’d, or touch’d, or carv’d to 
thee. 120 


95 falsing: deceptive. 99 tiring: dressing the hair. 110 bald: 
foolish. 111 wafts: beckons. 120 carv’d to: served at the table. 
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How comes it now, my husband, O, how comes it, 
That thou art then estranged from thyself? 
Thyself I call it, being strange to me, 

That, undividable, incorporate, 

Am better than thy dear self’s better part. 125 
Ah, do not tear away thyself from me! 

For know, my love, as easy mayst thou fall 

A drop of water in the breaking gulf 

And take unmingled thence that drop again, 
Without addition or diminishing, 130 
As take from me thyself and not me too. 

How dearly would it touch thee to the quick 
Shouldst thou but hear I were licentious, 

And that this body, consecrate to thee, 

By ruffian lust should be contaminate ! 135 
Wouldst thou not spit at me, and spurn at me, 

And hurl the name of husband in my face, 

And tear the stain’d skin off my harlot-brow, 

And from my false hand cut the wedding-ring 

And break it with a deep-divorcing vow? 140 
I know thou canst; and therefore see thou do it. 

I am possess’d with an adulterate blot; 

My blood is mingled with the crime of lust; 

For if we two be one and thou play false, 

I do digest the poison of thy flesh, 145 
Being strumpeted by thy contagion. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed; 
I live distain’d, thou undishonoured. 

Ant. S. Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not. 
In Ephesus I am but two hours old, 150 
As strange unto your town as to your talk; 

Who, every word by all my wit being scann’d, 
125 better part: soul, spirit. 127 fall: let fall. 182 dearly: 


keenly. 146 strumpeted: made a strumpet. 148 distain’d: 
see N. @ 
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Wants wit in all one word to understand. 

Fie, brother! how the world is chang’d with you! 
When were you wont to use my sister thus? 155 
She sent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 

S. By Dromio? 

S. By me? 

By thee; and this thou didst return from him, 
That he did buffet thee, and in his blows 160: 
Denied my house for his, me for his wife. = - 

S. Did you converse, sir, with this gentlewoman? 
What is the course and drift of your compact? 

S. I, sir? I never saw her till this time. 

S. Villain, thou liest; for even her very words 165. 
Didst thou deliver to me on the mart. 

S. I never spake with her in all my life. 

S. How can she thus then call us by our names, 
Unless it be by inspiration? 

How ill agrees it with your gravity 170: 
To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave, 
Abetting him to thwart me in my mood! 

Be it my wrong you are from me exempt, 

But wrong not that wrong with a more contempt. 
Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine. 175: 
Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine, 

Whose weakness married to thy stronger state 
Makes me with thy strength to communicate. 

If aught possess thee from me, it is dross, 
Usurping ivy, brier, or idle moss; 180 
Who, all for want of pruning, with intrusion 
Infect thy sap and live on thy confusion. 

S. To me she speaks; she moves me for her theme. 
What, was I married to her in my dream? 


172 mood: anger. 1738 exempt: separated. 179 possess: 


keep. 


180 idle: barren. 182 confusion: ruin. 183 moves: 


appeals to. 
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Or sleep I now and think I hear all this? 185 
What error drives our eyes and ears amiss? 
Until I know this sure uncertainty, 
I'll entertain the offer’d fallacy. 
Luc. Dromio, go bid the servants spread for dinner. 
Dro. S. O, for my beads! I cross me for a sinner. 190 
“ This is the fairy land. O spite of spites! 
We talk with goblins, owls, and sprites. 
If we obey them not, this will ensue, 
They'll suck our breath or pinch us black and 
blue. 
Luc. Why prat’st thou to thyself and answer’st not? 195 
Dromio, thou Dromio, thou snail, thou slug, thou 
sot! 
Dro. S. I am transformed, master, am not I? 
Ant. §. I think thou art in mind, and so am I. 
Dro. S. Nay, master, both in mind and in my shape. 
Ant. S. Thou hast thine own form. 
Dro. 8S. No, I am an ape. 
Luc. If thou art chang’d to aught, ’tis to an ass. 201 
Dro. S. ’Tis true; she rides me and I long for grass. 
’Tis so, I am an ass; else it could never be 
But I should know her as well as she knows me. 
Adr. Come, come; no longer will I be a fool, 205 
To put the finger in the eye and weep, 
Whilst man and master laughs my woes to scorn. 
Come, sir, to dinner. Dromio, keep the gate. 
Husband, I’ll dine above with you to-day 
And shrive you of a thousand idle pranks. 210 
Sirrah, if any ask you for your master, 
Say he dines forth and let no creature enter. 
Come, sister. Dromio, play the porter well. 
188 fallacy: delusion. 190 beads: rosary. 196 sot: fool. 


206 To—weep: behave like a child. 210 shrive: hear confes- 
sion and impose penance. 212 forth: away from home. 
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Ant. S. Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell? 
Sleeping or waking? Mad or well-advis’d? 215 
Known unto these, and to myself disguis’d! 
I'll say as they say and persever so, 
And in this mist at all adventures go. 
Dro. S. Master, shall I be porter at the gate? 
Adr. Ay; and let none enter, lest I break your pate. 220 
Luc. Come, come, Antipholus, we dine too late. 
Exeunt. 


Acr Tuirp 
SCENE I 
[Before the house of Antipholus of Ephesus.] 


Enter Antipholus 0; Ephesus, Dromio of Ephesus, An- 
gelo, the goldsmith, and Balthazar, the merchant. 


Ant. E. Good Signior Angelo, you must excuse us all; 
My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours. 
Say that I linger’d with you at your shop 
To see the making of her carcanet, 
And that to-morrow you will bring it home. 5 
But here’s a villain that would face me down 
He met me on the mart, and that I beat him 
And charg’d him with a thousand marks in gold, 
And that I did deny my wife and house. 
Thou drunkard, thou, what didst thou mean by 


this? 10 
Dro. E. Say what you will, sir, but I know what I 
know. 


215 well-advis’d: sane. 218 at all adventures go: act with- 
out knowing what I am doing. 4 carcanet: gold necklace. 
8 charg’d: asked him to account for. 11 ff. See N. 
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That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand 
to show. 
If the skin were parchment and the blows you gave 
were ink, 
Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. 
Ant. E. I think thou art an ass. 
Dro. E. Marry, so it doth appear 
By the wrongs I suffer and the blows I bear. 16 
I should kick, being kick’d; and, being at that 


pass, 
You would keep from my heels and beware of an 
ass. 
Ant. E. You're sad, Signior Balthazar; pray God our 
cheer 
May answer my good will and your good welcome 
here. 20 
Bal. I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and your welcome 
dear. 


Ant. E. O, Signior Balthazar, either at flesh or fish, 
A table-full of welcome makes scarce one dainty 
dish. 
Bal. Good meat, sir, is common; that every chur] affords. 
Ant. E. And welcome more common; for that’s nothing 


but words. 25 

Bal. Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry 
feast. 

Ant. E. Ay, to a niggardly host and more sparing 
guest ; 

But though my cates be mean, take them in good 
part ; 

Better cheer may you have, but not with better 
heart. 

But, soft! my door is lock’d. Go bid them let 

us in. 30 


28 cates: dainties. 
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Dro. E. Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, Ginn! 
Dro. S. [Within.} Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomb, 
idiot, patch! 
Either get thee from the door or sit down at the 
hatch. 
Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou call’st 
for such store 
When one is one too many? Go get thee from the 
door. 35 
Dro. E. What patch is made our porter? My master 
stays in the street. 
Dro. S. [Within.| Let him walk from whence he came, 
lest he catch cold on ’s feet. 
Ant. E. Who talks within there? Ho, open the door ! 
Dro. S. [Within.] Right, sir; Il tell you when, an 
you ll tell me wherefore. 
Ant. E. Wherefore? For my dinner. I have not din’d 
to-day. 40 
Dro. S. [Within.] Nor to-day here you must not, come 
again when you may. 
Ant. E. What art thou that keep’st me out from the 
house I owe? 
Dro. 8S. [Within.] The porter for this time, sir, and 
my name is Dromio. 
Dro. E. O villain! thou hast stolen both mine office and 


my name. 
The one ne’er got me credit, the other mickle 
blame. 45 


If thou hadst been Dromio to-day in my place, 
Thou wouldst have chang’d thy face for a name, 
or thy name for an ass. 
81 Gillian: Juliana. Ginn: Jenny (or Joan). 82 Mome: 
blockhead. malt-horse: brewer’s horse. capon: idiot. patch: 


fool. 383 hatch: half-door, wicket. 37 on’s: on (in) his. 
42 owe: own. 45 mickle: much. 
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Enter Luce [within]. 


Luce. [Within.] What a coil is there, Dromio? Who 
are those at the gate? 

Dro. E, Let my master in, Luce. 

Luce. [ Within.] Faith, no; he comes too late; 

And so tell your master. 
Dro. E. O Lord, I must laugh! 
Have at you with a proverb—Shall I set in my 

staff? 51 

Luce. [Within.| Have at you with another; that’s— 
When? Can you tell? 

Dro. S. [Within.] If thy name be called Luce,—Luce, 
thou hast answer’d him well. 

Ant. E. Do you hear, you minion? You'll let us in, I 
hope? 

Luce. bah gohan: ] I thought to have ask’d you. 

Dro. 8S. [ Within.] And you said no. 

Dro. E. So, come, help: well struck! there was blow 
for blow. 56 

Ant. E. Thou baggage, let me in. 

Luce. [ Within.] Can you tell for whose sake? 

Dro. E. Master, knock the door hard. 

Luce. [ Within.] Let him knock till it ache. 

Ant. E. You'll cry for this, minion, if I beat the door 
down. 

Luce. [ Within.] What needs all that, and a pair of 
stocks in the town? 60 


Enter Adriana [within]. 


Adr. [Within.] Who is that at the door that keeps all 
this noise? 


48 coil: fuss, noise. 51 set in my staff: make myself at 
home. 52 When? Can you tell?: proverbial phrase for evad- 
ing a question. 54 minion: hussy. 
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Dro. S. [Within.] By my troth, your town is troubled 
with unruly boys. 
Ant. E. Are you there, wife? You might have come 


before. 

Adr. [Within]. Your wife, sir knave! Go, get you from 
the door. 

Dro. E. If you went in pain, master, this knave would 
go sore. 65 


Ang. Here is neither cheer, sir, nor welcome; we would 
fain have either. 
Bal. In debating which was best, we shall part with 
neither. 
Dro. E. They stand at the door, master; bid them wel- 
come hither. 
Ant. E. There is something in the wind, that we cannot 
get in. 
Dro. E. You would say so, master, if your garments 
were thin. 70 
Your cake here is warm within; you stand here in 
the cold. 
It would make a man mad as a buck, to be so 
bought and sold. 
Ant. E. Go fetch me something; I’ll break ope the gate. 
Dro. S. [Within.] Break any breaking here, and I'll 
break your knave’s pate. 
Dro. E. A man may break a word with you, sir, and 


words are but wind, 75 
Ay, and break it in your face, so he break it not 
behind. 


Dro. S. [Within.] It seems thou want’st breaking. Out 
upon thee, hind! 

Dro. E. Here’s too much “out upon thee!” I pray thee, 
let me in. 


ei part: depart. 72 bought and sold: imposed upon. 77 hind: 
slave. 


2 


7 
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Dro. 8. [Within.] Ay, when fowls have no feathers, 
and fish have no fin, 
Ant. E. Well, I'll break in; go borrow me a crow. 80 


_ Dro. E. A crow without feather? Master, mean you so? 


For a fish without a fin, there’s a fowl without a 
feather. 
If a crow help us in, sirrah, we'll pluck a crow 
together. 
Ant. E. Go, get thee gone; fetch me an iron crow. 


_ Bal. Have patience, sir; O, let it not be so! 85 


Herein you war against your reputation 

And draw within the compass of suspect 

The unviolated honour of your wife. 

Once this,—your long experience of her wisdom, 
Her sober virtue, years, and modesty, 90 
Plead on her part some cause to you unknown; 
And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 

Why at this time the doors are made against you. 
Be rul’d by me; depart in patience, 

And let us to the Tiger all to dinner; 95 
And about evening come yourself alone 

To know the reason of this strange restraint. 

If by strong hand you offer to break in 

Now in the stirring passage of the day, 

A vulgar comment will be made of it, 100 
And that supposed by the common rout 

Against your yet ungalled estimation 

That may with foul intrusion enter in 

And dwell upon your grave when you are dead; 
For slander lives upon succession, 105 


80 crow: crowbar. 88 pluck a crow: quarrel, settle accounts. 
87 draw—suspect: bring suspicion upon. 89 Once this: in 
short, especially. 98 made: shut. 99 stirring passage: busy 
traffic. 100 vulgar comment: common talk. 102 ungalled esti- 
mation: unblemished reputation. 105 succession: the future, 
i.e., slander begets slander. 
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For ever hous’d where’t gets possession. 
Ant. E. You have prevail’d. I will depart in quiet, 
And, in despite of mirth, mean to be merry. 
I know a wench of excellent discourse, 
Pretty and witty, wild, and yet, too, gentle. 110 
There will we dine. This woman that I mean, 
My wife—but, I protest, without desert— 
Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal. 
To her will we to dinner. [To Ang.] Get you home 
And fetch the chain; by this I know ’tis made. 
Bring it, I pray you, to the Porpentine; 116 
For there’s the house. That chain will I bestow— 
Be it for nothing but to spite my wife— 
Upon mine hostess there. Good sir, make haste. 
Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me, 120 
I'll knock elsewhere, to see if they’ll disdain me. 
Ang. Ill meet you at that place some hour hence. 
Ant. E. Do so. This jest shall cost me some expense. 
Exeunt. 


SCENE Il 
[ The same. ] 
Enter Luciana and Antipholus of Syracuse. 
Luc. And may it be that you have quite forgot 
A husband’s office? Shall, Antipholus, 


Even in the spring of love, thy love-springs rot? 
Shall love, in building, grow so ruinous? 


If you did wed my sister for her wealth, 5 
Then for her wealth’s sake use her with more 
kindness ; 


108 in despite of mirth: though I do not feel merry. 112 
without desert: without my deserving it. 115 this: this time. 
116 Porpentine: see N. 8 love-springs: “shoots” of love. 
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Or if you like elsewhere, do it by stealth; 
Muffle your false love with some show of blind- 
Ness ; 
Let not my sister read it in your eye; 
Be not thy tongue thy own shame’s orator; 10 
Look sweet, speak fair, become disloyalty ; 
Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger; 
Bear a fair presence, though your heart be tainted ; 
Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint; 
Be secret-false. What need she be acquainted? 15 
What simple thief brags of his own attaint? 
*Tis double wrong, to truant with your bed 
And let her read it in thy looks at board. 
Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed ; 
Ill deeds is doubled with an evil word. 20 
Alas, poor women! make us but believe, 
Being compact of credit, that you love us; 
Though others have the arm, show us the sleeve; 
We in your motion turn and you may move us. 
Then, gentle brother, get you in again; 25 
Comfort my sister, cheer her, call her wife. 
*Tis holy sport to be a little vain, 
When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife. 
Ant. S. Sweet mistress,—what your name is else, I know 


not, 
Nor by what wonder you do hit of mine,— 30 
Less in your knowledge and your grace you show 
not 


Than our earth’s wonder, more than earth divine. 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and speak; 


11 become disloyalty: make disloyalty becoming to you. 
14 carriage: behavior. 16 attaint: dishonor. 22 compact of 
credit: made up of credulity. 24 motion: often “puppet 
show,” and perhaps here. 27 vain: false. 30 hit of: guess. 
32 our earth’s wonder: perhaps a complimentary allusion to 
Queen Elizabeth. 


42 


Luc. 
Ant. 
Lue. 


Ant 


Ant. 
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Lay open to my earthy, gross conceit, 
Smoth’red in errors, feeble, shallow, weak, 35 
The folded meaning of your words’ deceit. 
Against my soul’s pure truth why labour you 
To make it wander in an unknown field? 
Are you a god? Would you create me new? 
Transform me then, and to your power I'll 
yield. 40 
But if that I am I, then well I know 
Your weeping sister is no wife of mine, 
Nor to her bed no homage do I owe. 
Far more, far more to you do I decline. 
O, train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note, 45 
To drown me in thy sister’s flood of tears. 
Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote; 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed I’]l take them and there lie, 
And in that glorious supposition think 50 
He gains by death that hath such means to die. 
Let Love, being light, be drowned if she sink! 
What, are you mad, that you do reason so? 
S. Not mad, but mated; how, I do not know. 
It is a fault that springeth from your eye. 55 


. 8. For gazing on your beams, fair sun, being by. 


Lue. 


Gaze when you should, and that will clear, your 
sight. 
S. As good to wink, sweet love, as look on night. 


Luc. Why call you me love? Call my sister so. 
Ant. S. Thy sister’s sister. 
Luc. That’s my sister. 
Ant. S. No; 
It is thyself, mine own self’s better part, 61 
34 conceit: understanding. 36 folded: hidden. 44 decline: 


incline. 45 train: entice. mermaid: siren. 52 light: fire. 
53 reason: talk. 54 mated: bewildered; also, matched with a 


wife. 


56 being by: near at hand. 58 wink: shut eyes. 
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Mine eye’s clear eye, my dear heart’s dearer heart, 

My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope’s aim, 

My sole earth’s heaven, and my heaven’s claim. 
Luc. All this my sister is, or else should be. 65 
Ant. S. Call thyself sister, sweet, for I am thee. 

Thee will I love and with thee lead my life; 

Thou hast no husband yet nor I no wife. 

Give me thy hand. 

Luc. O, soft, sir! hold you still. 69 

Ill fetch my sister, to get her good will. Exit. 


Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 


Ant. S. Why, how now, Dromio! Where runn’st 
thou so fast? 

Dro. S. Do you know me, sir? Am I Dromio? Am 
I your man? Am I myself? 

Ant. S. Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou 75 
art thyself. 

Dro. S. I am an ass, I am a woman’s man, and 
besides myself. 

Ant. S. What woman’s man, and how besides thy- 
self? 80 

Dro. 8. Marry, sir, besides myself, I am due to a 
woman; one that claims me, one that haunts 
me, one that will have me. 

Ant. S. What claim lays she to thee? 

Dro. 8S. Marry, sir, such claim as you would lay 85 
to your horse; and she would have me as a 
beast: not that, I being a beast, she would 
have me; but that she, being a very beastly 
creature, lays claim to me. 

Ant. S. What is she? 90 


64 sole earth’s heaven: only heaven on earth. heaven’s 
claim: claim on heaven hereafter. 
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Dro. S. A very reverend body; ay, such a one as 
a man may not speak of without he say “Sir- 
reverence.” I have but lean luck in the match, 
and yet is she a wondrous fat marriage. 

Ant. S. How dost thou mean a fat marriage? 95 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, she’s the kitchen wench and 
all grease; and I know not what use to put 
her to but to make a lamp of her and run from 
her by her own light. I warrant, her rags and 
the tallow in them will burn a Poland winter. 100 
If she lives till doomsday, she'll burn a week 
longer than the whole world. 

Ant. S. What complexion is she of? 

Dro. S. Swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing 
like so clean kept: for why, she sweats; a 105 
man may go over shoes in the grime of it. 

Ant. S. That’s a fault that water will mend. 

Dro. S. No, sir, ’tis in grain; Noah’s flood could 
not do it. 

Ant. S. What’s her name? 110 

Dro. S. Nell, sir; but her name and three quar- 
ters, that’s an ell and three quarters, will not 
measure her from hip to hip. 

Ant. S. Then she bears some breadth? 

Dro. S. No longer from head to foot than from 115 
hip to hip. She is spherical, like a globe; I 
could find out countries in her. 

Ant. S. In what part of her body stands Ire- 
land? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, in her buttocks; I found it 120 
out by the bogs. 

Ant. S. Where Scotland? 

92 Sir-reverence: “save your reverence,” an apologetic 
phrase introducing a remark which might give offence. 

104 swart: swarthy. 105 for why: for this reason. 108 in 


grain: fast dyed, indelible. 111 Nell: see N. 112 ell: 45 inches. 
116 globe; see N. 
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Dro. S. I found it by the barrenness; hard in the 
palm of the hand. 

Ant. S. Where France? 125 

Dro. S. In her forehead; armed and reverted, mak- 
ing war against her heir. 

Ant. S. Where England? 

Dro. 8S. I looked for the chalky cliffs, but I could 
find no whiteness in them; but I guess it 130 
stood in her chin, by the salt rheum that ran 
between France and it. 

Ant. S. Where Spain? 

Dro. S. Faith, I saw it not; but I felt it hot in her 
breath. 135 

Ant. S. Where America, the Indies? 

Dro. S. Oh, sir, upon her nose, all o’er embellished 
with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, declining 
their rich aspect to the hot breath of Spain; 
who sent whole armadoes of caracks to be 140 
ballast at her nose. 

Ant. S. Where stood Belgia, the Netherlands? ° 

Dro. S. Oh, sir, I did not look so low. To con- 
clude, this drudge, or diviner, laid claim to 
me; called me Dromio; swore I was assur’d 145 
to her; told me what privy marks I had about 
me, as, the mark of my shoulder, the mole in 
my neck, the great wart on my left arm, that 
I, amaz’d, ran from her as a witch. 

And, I think, if my breast had not been made of 
faith and my heart of steel, 150 

She had transform’d me to a curtal dog and made 
me turn i’ the wheel. 


1283 hard: close, hard. 125 France: see N. 126 reverted: 
revolted. 129 cliffs: teeth. 188 declining: bending.. 140 ar- 
madoes of caracks: fleets of galleons (the Spanish Armada of 
1588). 141 ballast: loaded. 144 diviner: sorceress. 145 as- 
sur’d: betrothed. 148 that: so that. 151 curtal: with docked 
tail. wheel: wheel that turned the spit. 
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Ant. S. Go, hie thee presently post to the road; 
An if the wind blow any way from shore, 
I will not harbour in this town to-night. 
If any bark put forth, come to the mart, 
Where I will walk till thou return to me. 
If every one knows us and we know none, 


155 


Tis time, I think, to trudge, pack, and be gone. 


Dro. S. As from a bear a man would run for life, 


159 


So fly I from her that would be my wife. Exit. 


Ant. S. There’s none but witches do inhabit here; 
And therefore ’tis high time that I were hence. 
She that doth call me husband, even my soul 
Doth for a wife abhor. But her fair sister, 
Possess’d with such a gentle sovereign grace, 
Of such enchanting presence and discourse, 
Hath almost made me traitor to myself. 
But, lest myself be guilty to self-wrong, 
I'll stop mine ears against the mermaid’s song. 


Enter Angelo with the chain. 


Ang. Master Antipholus,— 
Ant. S. Ay, that’s my name. 
Ang. I know it well, sir; lo, here is the chain. 
I thought to have ta’en you at the Porpentine; 
The chain unfinish’d made me stay thus long. 
Ant. S. What is your will that I shall do with this? 
Ang. What please yourself, sir; I have made it 
you. 
Ant. S. Made it for me, sir! I bespoke it not. 


165 


Aa 


for 
175 


Ang. Not once, nor twice, but twenty times you have. 


Go home with it and please your wife withal; 
And soon at supper-time I'll visit you 


And then receive my money for the chain. 180 


152 presently: at once. road: harbor. 168 to: of. 
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Ant. S. I pray you, sir, receive the money now, 
For fear you ne’er see chain nor money more. 
Ang. You are a merry man, sir; fare you well. Ezit. 
Ant. S. What I should think of this, I cannot tell; 
But this I think, there’s no man is so vain 185 
That would refuse so fair an offer’d chain. 
I see a man here needs not live by shifts, 
When in the streets he meets such golden gifts. 
I’ll to the mart and there for Dromio stay. 189 
If any ship put out, then straight away. Exit. 


ACT FOURTH 
SCENE I 
[A public place.] 
Enter Second Merchant, Angelo, and an Officer. 


2. Mer. You know since Pentecost the sum is due, 

And since I have not much importun’d you; 
Nor now I had not, but that I am bound 
To Persia and want guilders for my voyage. 
Therefore make present satisfaction, 5 
Or I'll attach you by this officer. 

_ Ang. Even just the sum that I do owe to you 
Is growing to me by Antipholus, 
And in the instant that I met with you 
He had of me a chain. At five o’clock 10 
I shall receive the money for the same. 
Pleaseth you walk with me down to his house, 
I will discharge my bond and thank you too. 


185 vain: foolish. 6 attach: arrest. 8 growing: accruing. 
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Enter Antipholus of Ephesus and Dromio of Ephesus 


from the courtezan’s. 


Off. That labour may you save; see where he comes. 
Ant. E. While I go to the goldsmith’s house, go thou 15 
And buy a rope’s end; that will I bestow 
Among my wife and her confederates, 
For locking me out of my doors by day. 
But, soft! I see the goldsmith. Get thee gone, 


Buy thou a rope and bring it home to me. 20 
Dro. £. I buy a thousand pound a year! I buy a 
rope! Exit. 


Ant. E. A man is well holp up that trusts to you. 
I promised your presence and the chain, 
But neither chain nor goldsmith came to me. 
Belike you thought our love would last too long, 25 
If it were chain’d together, and therefore came 
not. 

Ang. Saving your merry humour, here’s the note 
How much your chain weighs to the utmost carat, 
The fineness of the gold, and chargeful fashion, 
Which doth amount to three odd ducats more 30 
Than I stand debted to this gentleman. 

I pray you, see him presently discharg’d, 
For he is bound to sea and stays but for it. 

Ant. E. I am not furnish’d with the present money; 
Besides, I have some business in the town. 35 
Good signior, take the stranger to my house; 

And with you take the chain, and bid my wife 
Disburse the sum on the receipt thereof. 
Perchance I will be there as soon as you. 
Ang. Then you will bring the chain to her yourself? 40 
16 bestow: use. 21 See N. 22 holp: helped. 25 Belike: 


apparently, doubtless. 29 chargeful: expensive. 31 debted: 
indebted. 383 stays: waits. 84 present: ready. 
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Ant. E. No; bear it with you, lest I come not time: 
enough. 
Ang. Well, sir, I will. Have you the chain about you? 
Ant. E. An if I have not, sir, I hope you have, 
Or else you may return without your money. 
Ang. Nay, come, I pray you, sir, give me the chain. 45 
Both wind and tide stays for this gentleman, 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 
Ant. E. Good Lord! you use this dalliance to excuse 
Your breach of promise to the Porpentine. 
I should have chid you for not bringing it, 50 
But, like a shrew, you first begin to brawl. 
2. Mer. The hour steals on; I pray you, sir, dispatch. 
Ang. You hear how he importunes me;—the chain! 
Ant. E, Why, give it to my wife, and fetch your money. 
Ang. Come, come, you know I gave it you even now. 55 
Either send the chain or send me by some token, 
Ant. E. Fie, now you run this humour out of breath. 
Come, where’s the chain? I pray you, let me see 
it. 
2. Mer. My business cannot brook this dalliance. 
Good sir, say whether you'll answer me or no; 60 
If not, I'll leave him to the officer. 
Ant. E. I answer you! What should I answer you? 
Ang. The money that you owe me for the chain. 
Ant. E. I owe you none till I receive the chain. 


Ang. You know I gave it you half an hour since. 65 
Ant. E. You gave me none; you wrong me much to 
say so. 


Ang. You wrong me more, sir, in denying it. 
Consider how it stands upon my credit. 
2. Mer. Well, officer, arrest him at my suit. 
41 time: in time. 56 send—token: authorize me by some 


token to receive the money. 60 answer: pay the debt. 
' 68 stands upon: concerns. 
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Off. I do; and charge you in the Duke’s name to obey 
me. 70 
Ang. This touches me in reputation. 
Either consent to pay this sum for me 
Or I attach you by this officer. 
Ant. E. Consent to pay thee that I never had! 
Arrest me, foolish fellow, if thou dar’st. 75 
Ang. Here is thy fee; arrest him, officer. 
I would not spare my brother in this case, 
If he should scorn me so apparently. 
Off. I do arrest you, sir: you hear the suit. 
Ant. E. I do obey thee till I give thee bail. 80 
But, sirrah, you shall buy this sport as dear 
As all the metal in your shop will answer. 
Ang. Sir, sir, I shall have law in Ephesus, 
To your notorious shame; I doubt it not. 


Enter Dromio of Syracuse, from the bay. 


Dro. S. Master, there is a bark of Epidamnum 85 
That stays but till her owner comes aboard, 
And then, sir, she bears away. Our fraughtage, 

sir, 

I have convey’d aboard, and I have bought 
The oil, the balsamum, and aqua-vite. 
The ship is in her trim; the merry wind 90 
Blows fair from land; they stay for nought at all 
But for their owner, master, and yourself. 

Ant. E. How now! a madman! Why, thou _peevish 


sheep, 
What ship of Epidamnum stays for me? 
Dro. S. A ship you sent me to, to hire waftage. 95 


78 apparently: openly. 87 fraughtage: freight. 89 bal- 
samum: balm. aqua-vite: ardent spirits. 90 in her trim: 
ready to sail. 98 peevish: silly. 95 waftage: passage. 
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Ant. E, Thou drunken slave, I sent thee for a rope, 
And told thee to what purpose and what end. 

Dro. S. You sent me for a rope’s end as soon. 
You sent me to the bay, sir, for a bark. 

Ant. E. I will debate this matter at more leisure, 100 
And teach your ears to list me with more heed. 
To Adriana, villain, hie thee straight; 
Give her this key, and tell her, in the desk 
That’s cover’d o’er with Turkish tapestry 
There is a purse of ducats; let her send it. 105 
Tell her I am arrested in the street 
And that shall bail me. Hie thee, slave, be gone! 
On, officer, to prison till it come. 


Exeunt [2. Merchant, Angelo, Officer, and 
Ant. E.]. 


Dro. 8. To Adriana! That is where we din’d, 
Where Dowsabel did claim me for her husband. 110 
She is too big, I hope, for me to compass. 
Thither I must, although against my will, 
For servants must their masters’ minds fulfil. 
Exit. 


SCENE Il 
[The house of Antipholus of Ephesus.] 


Enter Adriana and Luciana. 


Adr. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee so? 
Mightst thou perceive austerely in his eye 
That he did plead in earnest? Yea or no? 
Look’d he or red or pale, or sad or merrily? 


101 list: listen to. 110 Dowsabel: poetic name for a girl 
(douce et belle). 2 austerely: thyself unmoved. 
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What observation mad’st thou in this case 5 
Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face? 
Luc. First he deni’d you had in him no right. 
Adr. He meant he did me none; the more my spite. 
Luc. Then swore he that he was a stranger here. 
Adr. And true he swore, though yet forsworn he were. 
Luc. Then pleaded I for you. 
Adr. And what said he? 11 
Luc. That love I begg’d for you he begg’d of me. 
Adr. With what persuasion did he tempt thy love? 
Luc. With words that in an honest suit might move. 
First he did praise my beauty, then my speech. 15 
Adr. Didst speak him fair? 
Lue. Have patience, I beseech. 
Adr. I cannot, nor I will not, hold me still; 
My tongue, though not my heart, shall have his 
will. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 
Ill-fac’d, worse bodied, shapeless everywhere; 20 
Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, 
Stigmatical in making, worse in mind. 
Luc. Who would be jealous then of such a one? 
No evil lost is wail’d when it is gone. 
Adr. Ah, but I think him better than I say, 25 
And yet would herein others’ eyes were worse. 
Far from her nest the lapwing cries away. 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue do 
curse. ; 


Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 


Dro. S. Here! go; the desk, the purse! Sweet now, 
make haste. 
Luc. How hast thou lost thy breath? 
6 heart’s meteors: changes of color, like luminous appear- 
ances in the sky. 8 spite: anger, sorrow. 18 his: its. 19 sere: 


withered. 22 Stigmatical: branded by nature with deformity. 
making: form, body. 29 Sweet now: see 
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Dro. 8. By running fast. 
Adr. Where is thy master, Dromio? Is he well? 31 
Dro. S. No, he’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell. 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him; 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel; 
A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough; 35 
A wolf, nay, worse, a fellow all in buff; 
A back-friend, a shoulder-clapper, one that coun- 
termands 
The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands; 
A hound that runs counter and yet draws dry-foot 
well; 
One that before the judgement carries poor souls 
to hell. . 40° 
Adr. Why, man, what is the matter? 
Dro. S. I do not know the matter; he is ’rested on the 
case. 
Adr. What, is he arrested? Tell me at whose suit. 
Dro. S. I know not at whose suit he is arrested well; 
But he’s in a suit of buff which ’rested him, that 
can I tell. AB 
Will you send him, mistress, redemption, the money 
in his desk? 
Adr. Go fetch it, sister. This I wonder at, 
Exit Luciana. 
That he, unknown to me, should be in debt. 
Tell me, was he arrested on a band? 
Dro. S. Not on a band but on a stronger thing, 50 


82 Tartar: see N. limbo: hell (prison). 33 everlasting gar- 
ment: buff or leather coat worn by sergeants or constables. 
87 back-friend: false friend, with reference to sergeant ap- 
proaching from behind to make an arrest. countermands: 
forbids. 88 creeks: narrow or winding passages. narrow 
lands: possibly lanes, or landing places at the river. 39 runs 
counter: runs backward on the trail, with a reference to: 
“counter” or prison. draws dry-foot: tracks game by the 
scent of the foot. 40 hell: debtors’ prison. 49-50 band: bond; 
also, chain or leash for a dog. 
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A chain, a chain! Do you not hear it ring? 
Adr, What, the chain? 
Dro.S. No, no, the bell; ’tis time that I were gone. 
It was two ere I left him, and now the clock strikes 
one. 
Adr. The hours come back! That did I never hear. 55 
Dro. S. O, yes; if any hour meet a sergeant, ’a turns 
back for very fear. 
Adr. As if Time were in debt! How fondly dost thou 
reason! 
Dro. S. Time is a very bankrupt and owes more than 
he’s worth to season. 
Nay, he’s a thief too; have you not heard men say, 
That Time comes stealing on by night and day? 60 
If ’a be in debt and theft, and a sergeant in the 
way, 
Hath he not reason to turn back an hour in a day? 


Re-enter Luciana. 


Adr. Go, Dromio; there’s the money, bear it straight, 
And bring thy master home immediately. 
Come, sister; I am press’d down with conceit— 
Conceit, my comfort and my injury. 66 
Exeunt. 


SCENE III 
[A public place.] 
Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 


Ant. S. There’s not a man I meet but doth salute me 
As if I were their well-acquainted friend; 
54 one: pun on “on” and “one.” 56 ’a: he (it). 57 fondly: 


foolishly. 58 season: opportunity (a quibble on “time and 
season”). 65 conceit: imagination, fancies. 
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And every one doth call me by my name. 

Some tender money to me; some invite me; 

Some other give me thanks for kindnesses ; 5 
Some offer me commodities to buy. 

Even now a tailor call’d me in his shop 

And show’d me silks that he had bought for me 
And therewithal took measure of my body. 

Sure, these are but imaginary wiles, 10 
And Lapland sorcerers inhabit here. 


Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 


Dro. S. Master, here’s the gold you sent me for. 
What, have you got the picture of old Adam 
new-apparell’d? 

Ant. 8. What gold is this? What Adam dost thou 

mean? 15 

Dro. S. Not that Adam that kept the Paradise, 
but that Adam that keeps the prison; he that 
goes in the calf’s skin that was kill’d for the 
Prodigal; he that came behind you, sir, like 
an evil angel, and bid you forsake your liberty. 20 

Ant. S. I understand thee not. 

Dro. S. No? Why, ’tis a plain case: he that 
went, like a bass-viol, in a case of leather; the 
man, sir, that, when gentlemen are tired, gives 
them a sob and ’rests them; he, sir, that 25 
takes pity on decayed men and gives them 
suits of durance; he that sets up his rest to do 
more exploits with his mace than a morris-pike. 

Ant. S. What, thou mean’st an officer? 

11 Lapland: see N. 12 ff.: see N. 25 sob: time given to horse 
to recover its wind. 27 suits of durance: prison clothes, with 

a quibble on ideas of duration and durable cloth. 27 sets 


up his rest: stakes everything. 28 mace: sergeant’s staff of 
office. morris-pike: Moorish pike. 
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Dro. 8S. Ay, sir, the sergeant of the band; he that 
brings any man to answer it that breaks his 
band; one that thinks a man always going to 
bed and says, God give you good rest! 

Ant. S. Well, sir, there rest in your foolery. Is there 
any ship puts forth to-night? May we be 
gone? 

Dro. S. Why, sir, I brought you word an hour 
since that the bark Expedition put forth to- 
night; and then were you hind’red by the ser- 
geant, to tarry for the hoy Delay. Here are 
the angels that you sent for to deliver you. 

Ant. S. The fellow is distract, and so am I; 

And here we wander in illusions. 
Some blessed power deliver us from hence! 


Enter a Courtezan. 


Cour. Well met, well met, Master Antipholus. 

I see, sir, you have found the goldsmith now. 
Is that the chain you promis’d me to-day? 

Ant. S. Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not. 

Dro. S. Master, is this Mistress Satan? 

Ant. S. It is the devil. 

Dro. S. Nay, she is worse, she is the devil’s dam, 
and here she comes in the habit of a light 
wench; and thereof comes that the wenches 
say, “God damn me;” that’s as much to say, 
“God make me a light wench.” It is written, 
they appear to men like angels of light; light is 
an effect of fire, and fire will burn; ergo, light 
wenches will burn. Come not near her. 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


55 


40 hoy: small vessel. 41 angels: gold coins worth about 10 s. 
42 distract: distracted. 48 avoid: avaunt, away. 52 light: 
wanton. 55 It is written: cf. 2 Corinthians, xi, 14, 57 ergo: 


therefore. 
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Cour. Your man and you are marvellous merry, sir. 
Will you go with me? We'll mend our dinner 
here? 60 
Dro. 8. Master, if you do, expect spoon-meat; or 
bespeak a long spoon. 
Ant. S. Why, Dromio? 
Dro. S. Marry, he must have a long spoon that 


must eat with the devil. 65 
Ant. §. Avoid then, fiend! What tell’st thou me of 
supping? 


Thou art, as you are all, a sorceress. 
I conjure thee to leave me and be gone. 
Cour. Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner, 
Or, for my diamond, the chain you promis’d, 70 
And Ill be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 
Dro. 8. Some devils ask but the parings of one’s nail, 
A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a pin, 
A nut, a cherry-stone; 
But she, more covetous, would have a chain. 75 
Master, be wise; an if you give it her, 
The devil will shake her chain and fright us with 
it. 
Cour. I pray you, sir, my ring, or else the chain. 
I hope you do not mean to cheat me so? 
Ant. S. Avaunt, thou witch! Come, Dromio, let us 


go. 80 
Dro. 8. “Fly pride,” says the peacock: mistress, that 
| you know. 


| Exeunt [ Ant. S. and Dro. S.}. 
Cour. Now, out of doubt Antipholus is mad, 
Else would he never so demean himself. 
A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats, 
And for the same he promis’d me a chain. 85 


60 mend: supplement. 81 “Fly—peacock: see N. 83 de- 
mean: behave. 


58 


Ant. 
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Both one and other he denies me now. 

The reason that I gather he is mad, 

Besides this present instance of his rage, 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 

Of his own doors being shut against his entrance. 
Belike his wife, acquainted with his fits, 91 
On purpose shut the doors against his way. 

My way is now to hie home to his house, 

And tell his wife that, being lunatic, 


He rush’d into my house and took perforce 95 

My ring away. This course I fittest choose; 

For forty ducats is too much to lose. Exit. 
SCENE IV 


[A street.] 


Enter Antipholus of Ephesus and the Officer. 


E. Fear me not, man; I will not break away. 

I'll give thee, ere I leave thee, so much money, 
To warrant thee, as I am ’rested for. 

My wife is in a wayward mood to-day, 

And will not lightly trust the messenger. 5 
That I should be attach’d in Ephesus, 

I tell you, ’twill sound harshly in her ears. 


Enter Dromio of Ephesus with a rope’s end. 


Here comes my man; I think he brings the money. 
How now, sir! have you that I sent you for? 


Dro. E. Here’s that, I warrant you, will pay them 


Ant. 


all. 10 
E, But where’s the money? 


95 perforce: by force. 


Dro. 
Ant. 
Dro. 
Ant. 
Dro. 


Ant. 


Off. 
Dro. 


| Off. 
Dro. 


i Ant. 
Dro. 


Ant. 


| Dro. 
) 


22 
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E, Why, sir, I gave the money for the rope. 
E. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a rope? 
E. I'll serve you, sir, five hundred at the rate. 
E. To what end did I bid thee hie thee home? 15 
E. To a rope’s end, sir; and to that end am | 
I return’d. 
E. And to that end, sir, I will welcome you. 

[ Beating him.] 
Good sir, be patient. 
E. Nay, ’tis for me to be patient; I am in 20 
adversity. 
Good now, hold thy tongue. 
E. Nay, rather persuade him to hold his 
hands. 
FE. Thou whoreson, senseless villain! 25 
E. I would I were senseless, sir, that I might 
not feel your blows. 
E. Thou art sensible in nothing but blows, 
and so is an ass. 
E. I am an ass, indeed; you may prove it 30 
by my long ears. I have served him from the 
hour of my nativity to this instant, and have 
nothing at his hands for my service but blows. 
When I am cold, he heats me with beating; 
when I am warm, he cools me with beating: 35 
I am wak’d with it when I sleep; rais’d 
with it when I sit; driven out of doors with 
it when I go from home; welcom’d home with 
it when I return: nay, I bear it on my shoul- 
ders, as a beggar wont her brat; and, I think, 40 
when he hath lam’d me, I shall beg with it 
from door to door. 


Good now: interjectional phrase expressive of entreaty. 


28 sensible: having sense; sensitive. 81 ears: pun on “ears” 
and “years.” 40 wont: is wont to. 
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Enter Adriana, Luciana, the Courtezan, and a School- 
master call’d Pinch. 


Ant. E. Come, go along; my wife is coming yonder. 

Dro. E. Mistress, respice finem, respect your end; 
or rather, to prophesy like the parrot, “beware 45 
the rope’s end.” 

Ant. E. Wilt thou still talk? [ Beating him. ] 

Cour. How say you now? Js not your husband mad? 

Adr. His incivility confirms no less. 

Good Doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer; 50: 

Establish him in his true sense again, 

And I will please you what you will demand. 
Luc. Alas, how fiery and how sharp he looks! 

Cour. Mark how he trembles in his ecstasy! 

Pinch. Give me your hand and let me feel your pulse. 

Ant. E. There is my hand, and let it feel your ear. 56 

[Striking him.] 

Pinch. I charge thee, Satan, hous’d within this man, 
To yield possession to my holy prayers 
And to thy state of darkness hie thee straight. 

I conjure thee by all the saints in heaven! 60: 
Ant. E. Peace, doting wizard, peace! I am not mad. 
Adr. O, that thou wert not, poor distressed soul! 

Ant. E. You minion, you, are these your customers? 

Did this companion with the saffron face 

Revel and feast it at my house to-day, 65. 

Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut 

And I denied to enter in my house? 

Adr. O husband, God doth know you din’d at home; 
Where would you had remain’d until this time, 
Free from these slanders and this open shame! 70: 

44 respice finem: see N. 50 conjurer: see N. 52 please: pay.. 


54 ecstasy: madness. 63 customers: guests (in bad sense). 
64 companion: fellow. saffron: yellow. 
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Ant. E, Din’d at home! Thou villain, what sayest thou? 
Dro. E. Sir, sooth to say, you did not dine at home. 
Ant. E. Were not my doors lock’d up and I shut out? 
Dro. E, Perdie, your doors were lock’d and you shut out. 
Ant. E. And did not she herself revile me there? 75 
Dro. E. Sans fable, she herself revil’d you there. 
Ant. E. Did not her kitchen-maid rail, taunt, and scorn 
me? 
Dro. E. Certes, she did; the kitchen-vestal scorn’d you. 
Ant. E. And did not I in rage depart from thence? 
Dro. E. In verity you did; my bones bear witness, 80 
That since have felt the vigour of his rage. 
Adr. Is’t good to soothe him in these contraries? 
Pinch. It is no shame. The fellow finds his vein, 
And, yielding to him, humours well his frenzy. 
Ant. E. Thou hast suborn’d the goldsmith to arrest 
me. 85 
Adr. Alas, I sent you money to redeem you, 
By Dromio here, who came in haste for it. 
Dro. E. Money by me! Heart and good-will you might, 
But surely, master, not a rag of money. 
Ant. E, Went’st not thou to her for a purse of ducats? 
Adr. He came to me and I deliver’d it. 91 
Luc. And I am witness with her that she did. 
Dro. E. God and the rope-maker bear me witness 
That I was sent for nothing but a rope! 
Pinch. Mistress, both man and master is possess’d; 
I know it by their pale and deadly looks. 96 
They must be bound and laid in some dark room. 
Ant. E. Say, wherefore didst thou lock me forth to-day? 
And why dost thou deny the bag of gold? 
Adr. I did not, gentle husband, lock thee forth. 100 


74, Perdie: certainly (corruption of par Dieu). 76 Sans: 
without. 78 kitchen-vestal: like the vestal virgins, the maid 
kept the fire burning. 82 soothe: humor. 89 rag: bit. 95 pos- 
sess’d: of the devil, mad. 96 deadly: deathlike. 97 See N. 
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Dro. E. And, gentle master, I receiv’d no gold; 
But I confess, sir, that we were lock’d out. 
Adr. Dissembling villain, thou speak’st false in both. 
Ant. E. Dissembling harlot, thou art false in all 
And art confederate with a damned pack 105 
To make a loathsome abject scorn of me; 
But with these nails I’ll pluck out these false eyes 
That would behold in me this shameful sport. 


Enter three or four, and offer to bind him. He strives. 


Adr. O, bind him, bind him! Let him not come near me. 
Pinch. More company! The fiend is strong within 
him. 110 
Luc. Ay me, poor man, how pale and wan he looks! 
Ant. E, What, will you murder me? Thou gaoler, thou, 
I am thy prisoner. Wilt thou suffer them 
To make a rescue? 
Of. Masters, let him go. 114 
He is my prisoner, and you shall not have him. 
Pinch. Go bind this man, for he is frantic too. 
[They offer to bind Dro. E.] 
Adr. What wilt thou do, thou peevish officer? 
Hast thou delight to see a wretched man 
Do outrage and displeasure to himself? 
Off. He is my prisoner; if I let him go, 120 
The debt he owes will be requir’d of me. 
Adr. I will discharge thee e’er I go from thee. 
Bear me forthwith unto his creditor 
And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay it. 
Good master doctor, see him safe convey’d 125 
Home to my house. O most unhappy day! 
Ant. E. O most unhappy strumpet ! 
Dro. E. Master, I am here ent’red in bond for you. 


117 peevish: foolish. 126 unhappy: unlucky (127, miserable). 
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Ant. E. Out on thee, villain! wherefore dost thou mad 
me? i 
Dro. E, Will you be bound for nothing? Be mad, 130 
good master; cry “The devil!” 
Luc. God help, poor souls, how idly do they talk! 
Adr. Go’ bear him hence. Sister, go you with me. 
Say now, whose suit is he arrested at? 134 
Exeunt all but Adriana, Luciana, Officer, 
and Courtezan. 
Off. One Angelo, a goldsmith. Do you know him? 
Adr. I know the man. What is the sum he owes? 
Off. Two hundred ducats. 
Adr. Say, how grows it due? 
Off. Due for a chain your husband had of him. 
Adr. He did bespeak a chain for me, but had it not. 
Cour. When as your husband all in rage to-day 140 
Came to my house and took away my ring— 
The ring I saw upon his finger now— 
Straight after did I meet him with a chain. 
Adr. It may be so, but I did never see it. 
Come, gaoler, bring me where the goldsmith is. 
I long to know the truth hereof at large. 146 


Enter Antipholus of Syracuse with his rapier drawn, and 
Dromio of Syracuse. 


Luc. God, for thy mercy! they are loose again. 
Adr. And come with naked swords. 
Let’s call more help to have them bound again. 

Off. Away! they’ll kill us. 150 

Exeunt all [but Ant. S. and Dro. S.] as 
fast as may be, frighted. 
Ant. S. I see these witches are afraid of swords. 
Dro. S. She that would be your wife now ran from you. 


189 bespeak: order. 140 When as: when. 
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Ant. S. Come to the Centaur; fetch our stuff from 
thence; 
I long that we were safe and sound aboard. 

Dro. S. Faith, stay here this night; they will surely 155 
do us no harm. You saw they speak us fair, 
give us gold; methinks they are such a gentle 
nation that, but for the mountain of mad flesh 
that claims marriage of me, I could find in my 
heart to stay here still and turn witch. 160 

Ant. 8. I will not stay to-night for all the town; 
Therefore away, to get our stuff aboard. Eweunt. 


Acr Firru 
SCENE I 
[A street before a Priory. | 
Enter Second Merchant and Angelo. 


Ang. I am sorry, sir, that I have hind’red you; 
But, I protest, he had the chain of me, 
Though most dishonestly he doth deny it. 
2. Mer. How is the man esteem’d here in the city? 
Ang. Of very reverend reputation, sir, 5 
Of credit infinite, highly belov’d, 
Second to none that lives here in the city. 
His word might bear my wealth at any time. 
2. Mer. Speak softly; yonder, as I think, he walks. 


Enter Antipholus of Syracuse and Dromio of Syracuse. 


Ang. ’Tis so; and that self chain about his neck 10 
Which he forswore most monstrously to have. 
Good sir, draw near to me, I’ll speak to him. 
Signior Antipholus, I wonder much 


153 stuff: baggage. 160 still: always. 8 His word—time: 
I would lend him my wealth on his mere word. 10 self: same. 
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That you would put me to this shame and trouble; 
: And, not without some scandal to yourself, 15 
With circumstance and oaths so to deny 
This chain which now you wear so openly. 
Beside the charge, the shame, imprisonment, 
You have done wrong to this my honest friend, 
Who, but for staying on our controversy, 20 
Had hoisted sail and put to sea to-day. 
This chain you had of me; can you deny it? 
Ant. S. I think I had; I never did deny it. 
2. Mer. Yes, that you did, sir, and forswore it too. 
Ant. S. Who heard me to deny it or forswear it? 25 
2. Mer. These ears of mine, thou know’st, did hear thee. 
Fie on thee, wretch! ’Tis pity that thou liv’st 
To walk where any honest men resort. 
Ant. S. Thou art a villain to impeach me thus. 
I'll prove mine honour and mine honesty 30 
Against thee presently, if thou dar’st stand. 
2. Mer. I dare, and do defy thee for a villain. 
They draw. 


Enter Adriana, Luciana, the Courtezan and others. 


Adr. Hold, hurt him not, for God’s sake! He is mad. 
Some get within him; take his sword away. 
Bind Dromio too, and bear them to my house. 
Dro. S. Run, master, run; for God’s sake, take a 
house! 36 
This is some priory. In, or we are spoil’d! 
Exeunt Ant. 8S. and Dro. S. to the Priory. 


Enter the Lady Abbess. 


Abb. Be quiet, people. Wherefore throng you hither? 
Adr. To fetch my poor distracted husband hence. 


16 circumstance: particulars. 34 within him: within his 
guard. 86 take: take refuge in, 37 priory: see N. 
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Let us come in, that we may bind him fast 40 
And bear him home for his recovery. 

Ang. I knew he was not in his perfect wits. 

2. Mer. I am sorry now that I did draw on him. 

Abb. How long hath this possession held the man? 

Adr. This week he hath been heavy, sour, sad, 45. 
And much different from the man he was; 

But till this afternoon his passion 
Ne’er brake into extremity of rage. 

Abb. Hath he not lost much wealth by wreck of sea? 
Buried some dear friend? Hath not else his eye 50 
Stray’d his affection in unlawful love? 

A sin prevailing much in youthful men, 
Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
Which of these sorrows is he subject to? 

Adr. To none of these, except it be the last; 55 
Namely, some love that drew him oft from home. 

Abb. You should for that have reprehended him. 

Adr. Why, so I did. 

Abb. Ay, but not rough enough. 

Adr. As roughly as my modesty would let me. 

Abb. Haply, in private. 

Adr. And in assemblies too. 60 — 

Abb. Ay, but not enough. 

Adr. It was the copy of our conference. 

In bed he slept not for my urging it; 
At board he fed not for my urging it; 
Alone, it was the subject of my theme; 65 
In company I often glanced it; 
Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. 
Abb. And thereof came it that the man was mad. 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 70 


44 possession: madness. 51 Stray’d: led astray. 62 copy: 
subject. 66 glanced: hinted at. 
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It seems his sleeps were hind’red by thy railing, 
And thereof comes it that his head is light. 
Thou say’st his meat was sauc’d with thy upbraid- 
ings; 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions, 
Thereof the raging fire of fever bred; 75 
And what’s a fever but a fit of madness? 
Thou say’st his sports were hind’red by thy brawls: 
Sweet recreation barr’d, what doth ensue 
But moody and dull Melancholy, 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless Despair, 80 
And at her heels a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures and foes to life? 
In food, in sport, and life-preserving rest 
To be disturb’d, would mad or man or beast. 
The consequence is, then, thy jealous fits . 85 
Hath scar’d thy husband from the use of wits. 
Luc. She never reprehended him but mildly, 
When he demean’d himself rough, rude, and wildly. 
Why bear you these rebukes and answer not? 
Adr. She did betray me to my own reproof. 90 
Good people, enter and lay hold on him. 
Abb. No, not a creature enters in my house. 
Adr. Then let your servants bring my husband forth. 
Abb. Neither. He took this place for sanctuary, 
And it shall privilege him from your hands 95 
Till I have brought him to his wits again, 
Or lose my labour in assaying it. 
Adr. I will attend my husband, be his nurse, 
Diet his sickness, for it is my office, 
And will have no attorney but myself; 100 
And therefore let me have him home with me. 
Abb. Be patient; for I will not let him stir 
Till I have us’d the approved means I have, 
82 distemperatures: disorders. 94 sanctuary: see N. 
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With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
To make of him a formal man again. 105 
It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, 
A charitable duty of my order. 
Therefore depart and leave him here with me. 
Adr. I will not hence and leave my husband here; 
And ill it doth beseem your holiness 110 
To separate the husband and the wife. 
Abb. Be quiet and depart; thou shalt not have him. 
[ Exit. | 
Luc. Complain unto the Duke of this indignity. 
Adr. Come, go. I will fall prostrate at his feet 
And never rise until my tears and prayers 115 
Have won his grace to come in person hither 
And take perforce my husband from the abbess. 
2. Mer. By this, I think, the dial points at five. 
Anon, I’m sure, the Duke himself in person 
Comes this way to the melancholy vale, 120 
The place of death and sorry execution, 
Behind the ditches of the abbey here. 
Ang. Upon what cause? 
2. Mer. To see a reverend Syracusian merchant, 
Who put unluckily unto this bay 125 
Against the laws and statutes of this town, 
Beheaded publicly for his offence. 
Ang. See where they come; we will behold his death. 
Luc. Kneel to the Duke before he pass the abbey. 


Enter Duke [attended], and ZEgeon bareheaded, with 
the Headsman and other Officers. 


Duke. Yet once again proclaim it publicly, 130 
If any friend will pay the sum for him, 
He shall not die; so much we tender him. 


105 formal: rational. 106 parcel: part. 121 sorry: sad. 
132 so much—him: so much grace we allow him. 
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Adr. Justice, most sacred Duke, against the abbess! 
Duke. She is a virtuous and a reverend lady; 
It cannot be that she hath done thee wrong. 135 
Adr. May it please your grace, Antipholus, my husband, 
Who I made lord of me and all I had, 
At your important letters,—this ill day 
A most outrageous fit of madness took him; 
That desperately he hurried through the street,— 
With him his bondman, all as mad as he,— 141 
Doing displeasure to the citizens 
By rushing in their houses, bearing thence 
Rings, jewels, any thing his rage did like. 
Once did I get him bound and sent him home, 145 
Whilst to take order for the wrongs I went 
That here and there his fury had committed. 
Anon, I wot not by what strong escape, 
He broke from those that had the guard of him; 
And with his mad attendant and himself, 150 
Each one with ireful passion, with drawn swords, 
Met us again and, madly bent on us, 
Chas’d us away, till, raising of more aid, 
We came again to bind them. Then they fled 
Into this abbey, whither we pursu’d them; 155 
And here the abbess shuts the gates on us, 
And will not suffer us to fetch him out, 
Nor send him forth that we may bear him hence. 
Therefore, most gracious Duke, with thy com- 
mand 159 
Let him be brought forth and borne hence for help. 
Duke. Long since thy husband serv’d me in my wars, 
And I to thee engag’d a prince’s word, 
When thou didst make him master of thy bed, 


137 Who: whom. 188 important: urgent. letters: Adriana 
has apparently been the duke’s ward. 146 take order: take 
measures to settle. 148 strong: violent. 
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To do him all the grace and good I could. 

Go, some of you, knock at the abbey-gate 165 
And bid the lady abbess come to me. 

I will determine this before I stir. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. O mistress, mistress, shift and save yourself! 
My master and his man are both broke loose, 
Beaten the maids a-row and bound the doctor, 170 
Whose beard they have sing’d off with brands of 
fire; 
And ever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. 
My master preaches patience to him and the while 
His man with scissors nicks him like a fool, 7s 
And sure, unless you send some present help, 
Between them they will kill the conjurer. 
Adr. Peace, fool! thy master and his man are here, 
And that is false thou dost report to us. 
Mess. Mistress, upon my life, I tell you true; 180 
I have not breath’d almost since I did see it. 
He cries for you, and vows, if he can take you, 
To scorch your face and to disfigure you. 
Cry within. 
Hark, hark! I hear him, mistress. Fly, be gone! 
Duke. Come, stand by me; fear notning. Guard with 
alherds| 185 
Adr. Ay me, it is my husband! Witness you, 
That he is borne about invisible. 
Even now we hous’d him in the abbey here; 
And now he’s there, past thought of human reason. 


170 Beaten: have beaten. a-row: one after another. 
175 cuts his hair in odd shapes, like that of a professional fool. 
176 present: immediate. 183 scorch: scorch, or, slash with 


a knife (see N. on Macbeth, III, ii, 13). 185 halberds: 
spears. 
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Enter Antipholus of Ephesus and Dromio of Ephesus. 


Ant. E. Justice, most gracious Duke, O, grant me 
justice! 190 

Even for the service that long since I did thee, 

When I bestrid thee in the wars, and took 

Deep scars to save thy life; even for the blood 

That then I lost for thee, now grant me justice. 
4ige. Unless the fear of death doth make me dote, 195 

I see my son Antipholus and Dromio. 

Ant. E. Justice, sweet prince, against that woman there! 

She whom thou gav’st to me to be my wife, 

That hath abused and dishonoured me 

Even in the strength and height of injury! 200 

Beyond imagination is the wrong 

That she this day hath shameless thrown on me. 
Duke. Discover how, and thou shalt find me just. 

Ant. E. This day, great Duke, she shut the doors upon 
me, 

While she with harlots feasted in my house. 205 
Duke. A grievous fault! Say, woman, didst thou so? 
Adr. No, my good lord. Myself, he, and my sister 

To-day did dine together. So befall my soul 

As this is false he burdens me withal! 

Luc. Ne’er may I look on day, nor sleep on night, 210 

But she tells to your highness simple truth! 

Ang. O perjur’d woman! They are both forsworn, 

In this the madman justly chargeth them. 
Ant. E. My liege, I am advised what I say, 

Neither disturbed with the effect of wine, 215 

Nor heady-rash, provok’d with raging ire, 

Albeit my wrongs might make one wiser mad. 

192 bestrid: stood over (to defend). 205 harlots: rascals. 


209 burdens: charges. 210 on day: during the day. on night: 
at night. 214 am advised: speak with due deliberation. 
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This woman lock’d me out this day from dinner. 
That goldsmith there, were he not pack’d with her, 
Could witness it, for he was with me then; 220 
Who parted with me to go fetch a chain, 

Promising to bring it to the Porpentine, 

Where Balthazar and I did dine together. 

Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 

I went to seek him. In the street I met him 225 
And in his company that gentleman. 

There did this perjur’'d goldsmith swear me down 
That I this day of him receiv’d the chain, 

Which, God he knows, I saw not; for the which 
He did arrest me with an officer. 230 
I did obey, and sent my peasant home 

For certain ducats; he with none return’d. 

Then fairly I bespoke the officer 

To go in person with me to my house. 

By the way we met 235 
My wife, her sister, and a rabble more 

Of vile confederates. Along with them 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fae’d villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare juggler and a fortune-teller, 

A needy, hollow-ey’d, sharp-looking wretch, 240 
A living dead man, This pernicious slave, 

Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer, 

And, gazing in mine eyes, feeling my pulse, 

And with no face, as ’twere, outfacing me, 

Cries out, I was possess’d. Then all together 245 
They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence, 

And in a dark and dankish vault at home 

There left me and my man, both bound together; 
Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds in sunder, 


219 pack’d: in league. 281 peasant: servant. 239 anatomy: 
skeleton. j 
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I gain’d my freedom, and immediately 250 
Ran hither to your grace; whom I beseech 

To give me ample satisfaction 

For these deep shames and great indignities. 

Ang. My lord, in truth, thus far I witness with him, 
That he din’d not at home, but was lock’d out. 
Duke. But had he such a chain of thee or no? 256 

Ang. He had, my lord; and when he ran in here, 
These people saw the chain about his neck. 

2. Mer. Besides, I will be sworn these ears of mine 
Heard you confess you had the chain of him 260 
After you first forswore it on the mart; 

And thereupon I drew my sword on you; 
And then you fled into this abbey here, 
From whence, I think, you are come by miracle. 

Ant. E. I never came within these abbey-walls, 265 
Nor ever didst thou draw thy sword on me. 

I never saw the chain, so help me heaven! 
And this is false you burden me withal. 

Duke. Why, what an intricate impeach is this! 

I think you all have drunk of Circe’s cup. 270 
If here you hous’d him, here he would have been. 
If he were mad, he would not plead so coldly. 
You say he din’d at home; the goldsmith here 
Denies that saying. Sirrah, what say you? 274 

Dro. E. Sir, he din’d with her there, at the Porpentine. 

Cour. He did, and from my finger snatch’d that ring. 

Ant. E. ’Tis true, my liege, this ring I had of her. 

Duke. Saw’st thou him enter at the abbey here? 

Cour. As sure, my liege, as I do see your grace. 

Duke. Why, this is strange. Go call the abbess hither. 
I think you are all mated or stark mad. 281 

Exit one to the Abbess. 


269 impeach: accusation. 270 Circe’s cup: see N. 272 coldly: 
rationally. 281 mated: bewildered. 
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“Ege. Most mighty Duke, vouchsafe me speak a word. 
Haply I see a friend will save my life 
And pay the sum that may deliver me. 

Duke. Speak freely, Syracusian, what thou wilt. 285 

ZEge. Is not your name, sir, call’d Antipholus? 

And is not that your bondman, Dromio? 
Dro. E. Within this hour I was his bondman, sir, 
But he, I thank him, gnaw’d in two my cords. 
Now am I Dromio and his man unbound. 290 
“Ege. I am sure you both of you remember me. 
Dro. E. Ourselves we do remember, sir, by you; 
For lately we were bound, as you are now. 
You are not Pinch’s patient, are you, sir? 
Zige. Why look you strange on me? You know me 
well. 295 

Ant. E. I never saw you in my life till now. 

Ege. O, grief hath chang’d me since you saw me last, 
And careful hours with time’s deformed hand 
Have written strange defeatures in my face. 299 
But tell me yet, dost thou not know my voice? 

Ant. E. Neither. 

4Ege. Dromio, nor thou? 

Dro. E. No, trust me, sir, nor I. 

Age. I am sure thou dost. 

Dro. E. Ay, sir, but I am sure I do not; and what- 
soever a man denies, you are now bound to 
believe him. 306 

“Ege. Not know my voice! O time’s extremity, 

Hast thou so crack’d and splitted my poor tongue 
In seven short years, that here my only son 
Knows not my feeble key of untun’d cares? 310 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 

298 careful: full of cares. deformed: deforming. 3810 “the 


weak and discordant tone of my voice, that is changed by 
grief” (Douce). 311 grained: furrowed. 
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In sap-consuming winter's drizzled snow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life some memory, 
My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left, 315 
My dull deaf ears a little use to hear. 
All these old witnesses—I cannot err— 
Tell me thou art my son Antipholus. 
Ant. E, I never saw my father in my life. 
4ige. But seven years since in Syracusa, boy, 320 
Thou know’st we parted; but perhaps, my son, 
Thou sham’st to acknowledge me in misery. 
Ant. E. The Duke and all that know me in the city 
Can witness with me that it is not so. 
I ne’er saw Syracusa in my life. 325 
Duke. I tell thee, Syracusian, twenty years 
Have I been patron to Antipholus, 
During which time he ne’er saw Syracusa. 
I see thy age and dangers make thee dote. 


Re-enter Abbess, with Antipholus of Syracuse and 
Dromio of Syracuse. 


Abb. Most mighty Duke, behold a man much wrong’d. 
All gather to see them. 

Adr. \ see two husbands, or mine eyes deceive me. 
Duke. One of these men is Genius to the other; 

And so of these. Which is the natural man, 

And which the spirit? Who deciphers them? 
Dro. S. I, sir, am Dromio; command him away. 335 
Dro. E. 1, sir, am Dromio; pray, let me stay. 
Ant. S. Aigeon art thou not? or else his ghost? 
Dro. 8. O, my old master! Who hath bound him here? 
Abb. Whoever bound him, I will loose his bonds 


815 lamps: eyes. 382 Genius: attendant spirit. 834 de- 
ciphers: distinguishes. 
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And gain a husband by his liberty. 340 
Speak, old #geon, if thou be’st the man 
That hadst a wife once call’d Amilia 
That bore thee at a burden two fair sons. 
O, if thou be’st the same geon, speak, 
And speak unto the same A‘milia! 345 
Age. If I dream not, thou art Mmilia. 
If thou art she, tell me, where is that son 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft? 
Abb. By men of Epidamnum he and I 
And the twin Dromio all were taken up; 350 
But by and by rude fishermen of Corinth 
By force took Dromio and my son from them, 
And me they left with those of Epidamnum. 
What then became of them I cannot tell; 
I to this fortune that you see me in. 355 
Duke. Why, here begins his morning story right. 
These two Antipholuses, these two so like, 
And these two Dromios, one in semblance,— 
Besides her urging of her wreck at sea,— 
These are the parents to these children, 360 
Which accidentally are met together. 
Antipholus, thou cam’st from Corinth first? 
Ant. S. No, sir, not I; I came from Syracuse. 
Duke. Stay, stand apart; I know not which is which. 
Ant.E. I came from Corinth, my most gracious 
lord,— 365 
Dro. E. And I with him. 
Ant. E. Brought to this town by that most famous 
warrior, 
Duke Menaphon, your most renowned uncle. 
Adr, Which of you two did dine with me to-day? 
Ant. S. I, gentle mistress. 


359-60 A line may be lost here, or the duke may be inco- 
herent. 
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Adr. And are not you my husband? 
Ant. E. No; I say nay to that. 371 
Ant. S. And so do I, yet did she call me so; 
And this fair gentlewoman, her sister here, 
Did call me brother. [Zo Luc.] What I told you 
then, 
I hope I shall have leisure to make good, 375 
If this be not a dream I see and hear. 
Ang. That is the chain, sir, which you had of me. 
Ant. S. I think it be, sir; I deny it not. 
Ant. k. And you, sir, for this chain arrested me. 
Ang. I think I did, sir; I deny it not. 380 
Adr. I sent you money, sir, to be your bail, 
By Dromio; but I think he brought it not. 
Dro. E. No, none by me. 
Ant. S. This purse of ducats I receiv’d from you 
And Dromio my man did bring them me. 385 
I see we still did meet each other’s man, . 
And I was ta’en for him, and he for me, 
And thereupon these errors are arose. 
Ant. E. These ducats pawn I for my father here. 
Duke. It shall not need; thy father hath his life. 


Cour. Sir, I must have that diamond from you. 391 
Ant. E, There, take it; and much thanks for my good 
cheer. 


Abb. Renowned Duke, vouchsafe to take the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here 
And hear at large discoursed all our fortunes; 395 
And all that are assembled in this place, 
That by this sympathized one day’s error 
Have suffer’'d wrong, go, keep us company, 
And we shall make full satisfaction. 
Thirty-three years have I but gone in travail 400 
Of you, my sons; and till this present hour 

386 still: constantly. 897 sympathized: shared by all. 
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My heavy burden ne’er delivered. 
The Duke, my husband, and my children both, 
And you the calendars of their nativity, 
Go to a gossips’ feast, and go with me; 405 
After so long grief, such nativity ! 
Duke. With all my heart, I'll gossip at this feast. 
Exeunt all but Ant. S., Ant. E., Dro. S., 
and Dro, E. 
Dro. S. Master, shall I go fetch your stuff from ship- 
board? 
Ant. E. Dromio, what stuff of mine hast thou embark’d? 
Dro. S. Your goods that lay at host, sir, in the Cen- 
taur. 410 
Ant. 8. He speaks to me. I am your master, Dromio. 
Come, go with us; we'll look to that anon. 
Embrace thy brother there; rejoice with him. 
Exeunt [ Ant. S. and Ant. E.]. 
Dro. S. There is a fat friend at your master’s house. 
That kitchen’d me for you to-day at dinner; 415 
She now shall be my sister, not my wife. 
Dro. EL. Methinks you are my glass, and not my brother. 
I see by you I am a sweet-fac’d youth. 
Will you walk in to see their gossiping? 
Dro. S. Not I, sir; you are my elder. 420 
Dro. E. That’s a question: how shall we try it? 
Dro. S. Well draw cuts for the senior; till then 
lead thou first. 
Dro. E. Nay, then, thus: 
We came into the world like brother and brother; 
And now let’s go hand in hand, not one before 
another. Exeunt. 
405 gossips’: baptismal sponsors’. 407 gossip: take part in, 


like a gossip. 410 lay at host: were stored. 415 kitchen’d: 
entertained in the kitchen. 422 cuts: lots. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Quincr’s play of Pyramus and Thisbe needed no 
excuse, and one could wish that so radiant a thing as 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream needed no introduction. 
However, some essential matters of fact must be sum- 
marized as briefly as possible, and, as regards matters of 
speculation, one may emulate Quince in his prologue and 
“not stand upon points.” 

Text.—The play was first published in 1600, in 
quarto. A second quarto, based on the first, was printed 
in 1619, but dated 1600. This second quarto was used 
by the editors of the Folio of 1623. 

Date.—One certain terminus is provided by the useful 
Francis Meres, whose Palladis Tamia of 1598 includes 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream in a list of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Topical allusions in the play are too vague to 
have much independent weight. Titania’s long descrip- 
tion of a bad summer (II, i, 81 ff.) is generally taken as 
a reference to the notorious weather of 1594. The fears 
expressed about the consequences of bringing “a lion 
among ladies” (III, i, 32) have been related to the 
christening of Prince Henry of Scotland in August, 
1594; a lion was to have drawn the baptismal car, but 
a less alarming creature, a blackamoor, was substituted. 
The compliments to Elizabeth in Oberon’s speech used 
to be referred to Leicester’s entertainment for the queen 
at Kenilworth (1575), but, even if Shakespeare be as 
topical as some scholars insist, an occasion of twenty 
years back might seem rather musty. If Shakespeare 
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had some special festivity in mind, it was more prob- 
ably, as recent critics have thought, the show given for 
Elizabeth at Elvetham in 1591 by the Earl of Hertford. 
Although positive evidence is meagre, there is pretty 
general agreement that the play was composed in 1594- 
95 or 1595-96. Happily there is no space here to discuss 
theories of revision. 

Occasion.—The theme, structure, and general char- 
acter of the play have led to the belief that it was writ- 
ten for wedding festivities in some noble house. Allu- 
sions at the end (see note on V, i, 395) suggest that our 
text contains two epilogues, one for a private and one 
for a public performance. Although it has been main- 
tained that until the early seventeenth century no plays 
were acted at court which had not already appeared on 
the public stage, 4 Midsummer-Night’s Dream has all 
the earmarks of a court play, more than could be added 
in any revision. As for the particular noble wedding 
which it graced, speculation has had a free hand, within 
reasonable time limits. Among the six or seven conjec- 
tures the most likely refer to the marriage of the Earl 
of Derby and Elizabeth Vere at Greenwich on January 
26, 1595; to that of the Earl of Bedford and Lucy Har- 
ington on December 12, 1594; and to that of Thomas 
Berkeley and Elizabeth Carey on February 19, 1596. 
It has been learnedly argued that the play was planned 
by Lord Hertford as propaganda on behalf of his son’s 
claim to be Elizabeth’s heir; and that James VI of 
Scotland, later James I of England, was satirized in 
the figure of Bottom. Although propaganda was some- 
times introduced into such entertainments, one may 
think that in this case the idea is alien to the whole 
spirit of the play. (Here, however, the theory steps in 
to say that political allegory and satire were mostly 
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removed when the play was revised for public presenta- 
tion, though remaining visible to modern scholarship; 
by the same elastic method one could relate any Eliza- 
bethan play to any Elizabethan figure or event). 

Sources.—There is no one main source for A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream, and traceable borrowings are 
slight. Elizabethan poets commonly romanticized the 
figures of classical mythology as medieval (and some 
classical) poets had before them, and Shakespeare got 
suggestions for Theseus and Hippolyta (and the name 
Philostrate) from Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale. A few bits 
come from Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, for Shakespeare 
was well acquainted with North’s great translation. Of 
course the Elizabethans thought of Theseus as an his- 
torical character. 

The initial situation at least of the four young people 
is too common in romantic literature of the time to need 
a special source. It is parallel, for example, to that of 
the four principal characters in T’wo Gentlemen of 
Verona; two young men are in love with the same girl, 
and one of them is pursued by another girl whom he 
had formerly loved. 

For his fairy lore Shakespeare was indebted to his 
own stock of old wives’ tales; and also no doubt to such 
books as Reginald Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft 
(1584), which gathered together much oral and literary 
tradition. Oberon had appeared in the popular romance 
Huon of Bordeaux, in Greene’s play James IV, and in 
the Elvetham entertainment. But though Shakespeare 
starts from native folklore, he so re-creates it that when 
we think of the English fairy world we think of this 
play. It was Shakespeare who established the notion of 
fairies as diminutive beings, and who softened their bad 
attributes—they were commonly regarded as powers of 
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evil—so that in the play they are eternal children, al- 
ways quarrelling and making up. In Elizabethan as 
well as in medieval times the fairies were commonly 
linked with the divinities of classical mythology, and 
“Titania” is one of the Ovidian titles of Diana. Before 
Shakespeare, Robin Goodfellow had been the best- 
known figure in popular mythology, a rural and domestic 
spirit, of human size or larger, whose gift for mischief 
was not exercised in any fatal way. He was, as Miss 
Latham says in her excellent Elizabethan Fairies, “the 
national practical joker.” His name, incidentally, was 
propitiatory, not descriptive. It was Shakespeare who 
first associated Robin with the fairies—at his first ap- 
pearance he is shown as a creature of another sort—and 
Shakespeare who first identified him with Puck, one of a 
class of popular demons or devils, sometimes the devil 
himself. But the sprite of the play has no malign in- 
stincts, he retains only the knavish tricks and jollity of 
Robin Goodfellow. 

Shakespeare knew the story of Pyramus and Thisbe 
in Ovid’s Latin and Golding’s English, and probably in 
other English versions. As a repository of scholars’ con- 
jectures the craftsmen’s play is as bottomless as Bot- 
tom’s dream; it has been taken as a burlesque of various 
works from The Faerie Queene to Romeo and Juliet. It 
may possibly embody some degree of anti-romantic 
reaction from the tragic passions of Romeo and Juliet, 
but the idea is unnecessary. It seems obvious that 
Shakespeare was burlesquing old-fashioned plays, actors, 
and theatrical methods, as a playwright of our time 
might burlesque a melodrama about a wicked squire, a 
tenant’s virtuous daughter, and a mortgage. In his boy- 
hood at least Shakespeare would have seen performances 
by the tradesman-actors of the town guilds, and doubt- 
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less some aspects of London theatres were not beyond 
genial satire. 

Character of the Play——A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
is the first comedy in which Shakespeare reveals the 
wealth of his poetic imagination, fancy, and humour, 
and in Theseus’ speech at the beginning of the fifth act 
one can hardly fail to hear the author speaking, half 
ironically, half exultantly, of his own glorious art and 
the easy mastery he has gained over it. If there is any 
weakness in the play it is in the often strained rhetoric 
and truculence of the young lovers, and even that may 
be partly the result of an effort to represent them as 
behaving unnaturally under magical influence. 

The various threads of the plot are perfectly woven 
together. The framework is supplied by the approach- 
ing marriage of Theseus and Hippolyta. By that time 
Hermia must make her decision; it is to honor the 
wedding that the fairies have come; and the artisans are 
toiling to provide the wedding entertainment. The theme 
of the whole is love in idleness. With the mature 
serenity of love in Theseus and Hippolyta are con- 
trasted the fickle ways of youthful “fancy” (which have 
a concrete symbol in the magic juice), the loves and 
feuds of Oberon and Titania, the affection of the 
charmed Titania for the transformed Bottom, and the 
absurd heroics of Pyramus and Thisbe. And the pris- 
matic hues of love are united, so to speak, not in a 
white radiance of passion, but in the soft silvery moon- 
light that plays over everyone, from the first lines to 
the last. 

Indeed, though the play is attractive on the stage, it 
is, like The Tempest, too delicate for the coarse effects 
of the theatre, and, for some people at least, it loses 
more than it gains in being acted. Much of the lyrical 
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beauty evaporates; our attention is turned from enchant- 
ing descriptions of flower and wood to painted scenery 
and electrical ingenuities; fairies who can creep into 
acorn-cups become flesh-and-blood actors whose behavior 
at best cramps the spectator’s imagination. Even the 
play of Pyramus and Thisbe is so packed with delicacies 
of verbal burlesque that only a reader can properly 
enjoy its odorous savors sweet. 

And, whatever he owed to Lyly, no one but Shake- 
speare can mingle such gossamer fancy with such pal- 
pable-gross comedy. It is he alone who 


Will put an ass’s head in Fairyland 

As he would add a shilling to more shillings, 
All most harmonious,—and out of his 
Miraculous inviolable increase 

Fills Ilion, Rome, or any town you like 

Of olden time with timeless Englishmen. 


Athens is an English town, Theseus is an English noble- 
man (if more gracious and less fiery than many of his 
kind in Shakespeare’s day), and Bottom and his fellows 
are solid hunks of the beef of old England. The dream- 
world of the play is both ethereal and substantial, and 
Shakespeare smiles at its inhabitants as benevolently as 
Theseus at his players. One need not incur the charge 
of sentimentalizing a web of fancy if one sees in it a 
characteristic thread of Shakespearean “philosophy.” 
The poet, in a purely mirthful mood, can exclaim with 
Puck, “Lord, what fools these mortals be!” Or, with a 
momentary suggestion of a larger vision, he can say, 
with Theseus: “The best in this kind are but shad- 
ows . . .’—words which carry us forward through 
many a comment on the little braveries of man to the 
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great speech of Prospero. And from the same spacious 
mind comes bully Bottom, one of the supreme comic 
figures in the world. Perhaps only Chaucer and Dickens 
could have made a character so vain, so stupid, and so 
completely lovable as Bottom, for they, like Shake- 
speare, and like God, and unlike most of us, contemplate 
the humblest and dullest creatures with the excited 
interest, at once joyous and benign, of an artist and 
creator, 
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Dramatis Personz 


Tueseus, duke of Athens. 

Ecerus, father to Hermia. 

Lysanper, betrothed to Hermia. 

Demetrius, in love with Hermia. 
PuiLostrRaTE, master of the revels to Theseus. 


QuINcE, a carpenter, PROLOGUE. 
Bortom, a weaver, Pyramus. 
Furs, a bellows-mender, : THISBE. 
Snovut, a tinker, ngewe WaLL. 
Snue, a joiner, Lion. 
STARVELING, a tailor, MooNSHINE. 


Hrippotyta, queen of the Amazons, betrothed to Theseus. 
Hernia, daughter to Egeus, betrothed to Lysander. 
HeEteEna, in love with Demetrius. 


Oxzeron, king of the fairies. 
Titania, queen of the fairies. 
Robin Goopretiow, a Puck. 
PrAsEBLOssoM, 
Coxswes, 
Morn, 
MustTarbDsEED, 


fairies. 


Other fairies attending their King and Queen. 
Attendants on Theseus and Hippolyta. 
Scene: Athens, and a wood near it. 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 


Acr First 
SCENE I 
[ Athens. The palace of Theseus.] 
Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, [ Philostrate,] with others. 


The. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace. Four happy days bring in 
Another moon; but, O, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes! She lingers my desires, 

Like to a step-dame or a dowager 5 
Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 

Hip. Four days will quickly steep themselves in night; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night 10 
Of our solemnities. 

The. Go, Philostrate, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments; 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals; 
The pale companion is not for our pomp. 15 
[Exit Philostrate. | 
Hippolyta, I woo’d thee with my sword, 
And won thy love, doing thee injuries ; 
4 lingers: delays fulfillment of. 5-6 See N. 13 pert: lively. 
15 companion: fellow. pomp: pageantry. 
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But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 


Enter Egeus, Hermia, Lysander, and Demetrius. 


Ege. Happy be Theseus, our renowned Duke! 20 
The. Thanks, good Egeus; what’s the news with thee? 
Ege. Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Against my child, my daughter Hermia. 
Stand forth, Demetrius.. My noble lord, 
This man hath my consent to marry her. 25 
Stand forth, Lysander: and, my gracious Duke, 
This man hath bewitch’d the bosom of my child. 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhymes, 
And interchang’d love-tokens with my child. 
Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung 30 
With faining voice verses of faining love, 
And stolen the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats,—messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unhard’ned youth. 35 
With cunning hast thou filch’d my daughter’s heart, 
Turn’d her obedience, which is due to me, 
To stubborn harshness; and, my gracious Duke, 
Be it so she will not here before your Grace 
Consent to marry with Demetrius, 40 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens, 
As she is mine, I may dispose of her; 
Which shall be either to this gentleman 
Or to her death, according to our law 
Immediately provided in that case. A5 
The. What say you, Hermia? Be advis’d, fair maid. 


19 triumph: public show, festivity. 81 faining: see N. 32 
Captured (stamped your image upon) her imagination. 33 
gawds: gewgaws. conceits: fancy articles. 84 Knacks: knick- 
knacks. 35 strong prevailment: great power. 42 See N. 45 
Immediately: expressly. 
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To you your father should be as a god, 

One that compos’d your beauties, yea, and one 

To whom you are but as a form in wax 

By him imprinted, and within his power 50 

To leave the figure or disfigure it. 

Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her. So is Lysander. 
The. In himself he is; 

But in this kind, wanting your father’s voice, 

The other must be held the worthier. 55 
Her. I would my father look’d but with my eyes. 
The. Rather your eyes must with his judgement look. 
Her. I do entreat your Grace to pardon me. 

I know not by what power I am made bold, 

Nor how it may concern my modesty, 60 

In such a presence here to plead my thoughts ; 

But I beseech your Grace that I may know 

The worst that may befall me in this case, 

If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The. Either to die the death or to abjure 65 

For ever the society of men. 

Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires, 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 

Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 

You can endure the livery of a nun, 70 

For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d, 

To live a barren sister all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 

Thrice-blessed they that master so their blood 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 75 

But earthlier happy is the rose distill’d 


51 disfigure: destroy. 54 kind: respect. voice: approval. 
60 concern: befit. 71 mew’d: confined. 73 As a votary of 
Diana, goddess of chastity. 74 blood: passions. 176 earthlier 
happy: happier in this world. distil’d: into perfume (i.e., - 
fulfills its proper end). 
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Than that which withering on the virgin thorn 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 
Her. So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 80 
Unto his lordship, whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 
The. Take time to pause; and, by the next new moon — 
The sealing-day betwixt my love and me, 
For everlasting bond of fellowship— 85 
Upon that day either prepare to die 
For disobedience to your father’s will, 
Or else to wed Demetrius, as he would, 
Or on Diana’s altar to protest 
For aye austerity and single life. 90 
Dem. Relent, sweet Hermia; and, Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 
Lys. You have her father’s love, Demetrius, 
Let me have Hermia’s; do you marry him. 
Ege. Scornful Lysander! true, he hath my love, 95 
And what is mine my love shall render him. 
And she is mine, and all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 
Lys. I am, my lord, as well deriv’d as he, 
As well possess’d; my love is more than his; 100 
My fortunes every way as fairly rank’d, 
If not with vantage, as Demetrius’ ; 
And, which is more than all these boasts can be, 
I am belov’d of beauteous Hermia. 
Why should not I then prosecute my right? 105 
Demetrius, I'll avouch it to his head, 
Made love to Nedar’s daughter, Helena, 
And won her soul; and she, sweet lady, dotes, 
80 patent: privilege, status. 89 protest: vow. 92 crazed: 


’ flawed. 98 estate unto: bestow upon. 100 As well possess’d: 
as well off. 106 head: face. 
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Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, 
Upon this spotted and inconstant man. 110 
The. I must confess that I have heard so much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof ; 
But, being over-full of self-affairs, 
My mind did lose it. But, Demetrius, come; 
And come, Egeus; you shall go with me, Tiles 
I have some private schooling for you both. 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will; 
Or else the law of Athens yields you up— 
Which by no means we may extenuate— 120 
To death, or to a vow of single life. 
Come, my Hippolyta; what cheer, my love? 
Demetrius and Egeus, go along. 
I must employ you in some business 
Against our nuptial, and confer with you 125 
Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 
Ege. With duty and desire we follow you. 
Exeunt all but Lysander and Hermia. 
Lys. How now, my love! why is your cheek so pale? 
How chance the roses there do fade so fast? 
Her. Belike for want of rain, which I could well 130 
Beteem them from the tempest of my eyes. 
Lys. Ay me! for aught that I could ever read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth; 
But, either it was different in blood,— 135 
Her. O cross! too high to be enthrall’d to low. 
Lys. Or else misgraffed in respect of years,— 
Her. O spite! too old to be engag’d to young. 
Lys. Or else it stood upon the choice of friends,— 


113 self-affairs: my own affairs. 120 extenuate: mitigate. 
125 Against: in preparation for. 126 nearly that: that closely. 
130 Belike: no doubt. 181 Beteem: give, pour on. 186 ff. See N. 
137 misgraffed: ill matched. 
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Her. O hell! to choose love by another’s eyes. 140 
Lys. Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 
Making it momentany as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 145 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say “Behold!” 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up; 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 
Her. If then true lovers have been ever cross’d, 150 
It stands as an edict in destiny. 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Because it is a customary cross, 
As due to love as thoughts and dreams and sighs, 
Wishes and tears, poor fancy’s followers. 155 
Lys. A good persuasion; therefore, hear me, Hermia. 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child. 
From Athens is her house remote seven leagues ; 
And she respects me as her only son. 160 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 
And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou lov’st me then, 
Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night; 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 165 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena 
To do observance to a morn of May, 
There will I stay for thee. 
Her. My good Lysander! 
I swear to thee, by Cupid’s strongest bow, 


§ 


148 momentany: momentary. 145 collied: blackened. 146 
spleen: fit of passion. 149 confusion: ruin. 150 ever: always. 
152 teach—patience: “teach ourselves patience to endure our 
trial.” 155 fancy’s: love’s. 160 respects: regards. 167 To 
celebrate May Day. 
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By his best arrow with the golden head, 170 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 
By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves, 
And by that fire which burn’d the Carthage queen, 
When the false Troyan under sail was seen, 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 175 
In number more than ever women spoke, 
In that same place thou hast appointed me 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

Lys. Keep promise, love. Look, here comes Helena. 


Enter Helena. 


Her. God speed fair Helena! Whither away? 180 
Hel. Call you me fair? That fair again unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair, O happy fair! 
Your eyes are lode-stars, and your tongue’s sweet 
air 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds 
appear. 185 
Sickness is catching; O, were favour so, 
Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go; 
My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue should catch your tongue’s sweet 
melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 190 
The rest I'll give to be to you translated. 
O, teach me how you look, and with what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius’ heart. 
Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 
Hel. O that your frowns would teach my smiles such 
skill! 195 
170-74 See N. 182 fair: beauty. 183 lode-stars: guiding 


stars. 184 tuneable: musical. 186 favour: physical qualities. 
190 bated: excepted. 191 translated: transformed. 
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Fel. 
Her. 
Hel. 
Her. 
Hel. 


Her. 
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Her. 
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I give him curses, yet he gives me love. 

O that my prayers could such affection move! 
The more I hate, the more he follows me. 
The more I love, the more he hateth me. 


His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 200 
None, but your beauty. Would that fault were 
mine! 


Take comfort; he no more shall see my face; 
Lysander and myself will fly this place. 

Before the time I did Lysander see, 

Seem’d Athens as a paradise to me; 205 
O, then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn’d a heaven unto a hell! 
Helen, to you our minds we will unfold. 
To-morrow night, when Phcebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the watery glass, 210 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, 

A time that lovers’ flights doth still conceal, 
Through Athens’ gates have we devis’d to steal. 
And in the wood, where often you and I 

Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie, 215 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet, 

There my Lysander and myself shall meet; 

And thence from Athens turn away our eyes, 

To seek new friends and stranger companies. 
Farewell, sweet playfellow! Pray thou for us; 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius! 221 
Keep word, Lysander; we must starve our sight 
From lovers’ food till morrow deep midnight. 


I will, my Hermia. Eait Herm. 
Helena, adieu: 

As you on him, Demetrius dote on you! 225 

Exit. 


209 Phoebe: Diana, the moon. 212 still: always. 215 faint: 
pale, or, having faint perfume. 
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Hel. How happy some o’er other some can be! 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as she. 
But what of that? Demetrius thinks not so; 
He will not know what all but he do know; 
And as he errs, doting on Hermia’s eyes, 230 
So I, admiring of his qualities. 
Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity. 
Love looks not with the eyes but with the mind, 
And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind. 235 
Nor hath Love’s mind of any judgement taste; 
Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haste; 
And therefore is Love said to be a child, 
Because in choice he is so oft beguil’d. 
As waggish boys in game themselves forswear, 240 
So the boy Love is perjur’d everywhere: 
For ere Demetrius look’d on Hermia’s eyne, 
He hail’d down oaths that he was only mine; 
And when this hail some heat from Hermia felt, 
So he dissolv’d, and showers of oaths did melt. 245 
I will go tell him of fair Hermia’s flight ; 
Then to the wood will he to-morrow night 
Pursue her; and for this intelligence 
If I have thanks, it is a dear expense. 
But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 250 
To have his sight thither and back again. 
Exit. 
226 other some: other persons. 282-3 To a doting lover an 
unworthy object seems worthy. 237 figure: symbolize. 240 


game: sport. 242 eyne: eyes. 248 intelligence: news, 249 
See N. 
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SCENE 11 
[Athens. Quince’s house. | 


Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and 
Starveling. 


Quin. Is all our company here? 

Bot. You were best to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the scrip. 

Quin. Here is the scroll of every man’s name, 
which is thought fit, through all Athens, to 
play in our interlude before the Duke and the 
Duchess, on his wedding-day at night. 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play 
treats on, then read the names of the actors, 
and so grow to a point. 

Quin. Marry, our play is, The most lamentable 
comedy, and most cruel death of Pyramus and 
Thisby. 

Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure you, 
and a merry. Now, good Peter Quince, call 
forth your actors by the scroll. Masters, 

_ spread yourselves. 
Quin. Answer as I call you. Nick Bottom, the 


weaver. 

Bot. Ready. Name what part I am for, and pro- 
ceed. 

Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for 
Pyramus. 


Bot. What is Pyramus? A lover, or a tyrant? 
Quin. A lover, that kills himself most gallant for 
love. 


I. 


ii 


10 


15 


20 


25 


2 generally: severally (the first of Bottom’s malapropisms). 
8 scrip: list. 11 Marry: an oath originally by the Virgin 


Mary. 
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Bot. That will ask some tears in the true perform- 
ing of it. If I do it, let the audience look to 
their eyes. I will move storms, I will condole 
in some measure. To the rest. Yet my chief 
humour is for a tyrant. I could play Ercles 
rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all 
split. 

“The raging rocks 
And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 

Of prison gates; 
And Phibbus’ car 
Shall shine from far 
And make and mar 

The foolish Fates.” 


This was lofty! Now name the rest of the 
players. This is Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein; 
a lover is more condoling. 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 

Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Flute, you must take Thisby on you. 

Flu. What is Thisby? a wandering knight? 

Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 

Flu. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman; I have 
a beard coming. 

Quin. That’s all one; you shall play it in a mask, 
and you may speak as small as you will. 

Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby 
too. I’ll speak in a monstrous little voice, 
“Thisne! Thisne! Ah Pyramus, my lover 
dear! thy Thisby dear, and lady dear!” 
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30 


35 


40 


50 


55 


29 condole: lament. 31 Ercles: see N. 82 tear a cat in: rant. 
87 Phibbus’ car: chariot of Phoebus, god of the sun. 53 An: if. 


55. Thisne: see N. 
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Quin. No, no; you must play Pyramus; and, Flute, 
you Thisby. 

Bot. Well, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby’s 
mother. Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You, Pyramus’ father; myself, Thisby’s 
father. Snug, the joiner, you, the lion’s part; 
and, I hope, here is a play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion’s part written? Pray you, 
if it be, give it me, for I am slow of study. 
Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing 

but roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too. I will roar, that 
I will do any man’s heart good to hear me. I 
will roar, that I will make the Duke say, “Let 
him roar again, let him roar again.” 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you would 
fright the Duchess and the ladies, that they 
would shriek; and that were enough to hang 
us all. 

All. That would hang us, every mother’s son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if you should fright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no 
more discretion but to hang us; but I will ag- 
gravate my voice so that I will roar you as 
gently as any sucking dove; I will roar you 
an’t were any nightingale. 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus; for 
Pyramus is a sweet-fac’d man; a proper man, 
as one shall see in a summer’s day; a most 


84 aggravate: Bottom means “lower,” “moderaie.” 86 
were: an (as if) it were. 88 proper: handsome. 


IP i 


60 


70 


75 


80 


85 


an’t 
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lovely gentleman-like man: therefore you must 90 
needs play Pyramus. 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I 
best to play it in? 

Quin. Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will discharge it in either your straw-colour 95 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple- 
in-grain beard, or your French-crown-colour 
beard, your perfect yellow. 

Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair at 
all, and then you will play barefac’d. But, 100 
masters, here are your parts; and I am to en- 
treat you, request you, and desire you, to con 
them by to-morrow night; and meet me in the 
palace wood, a mile without the town, by 
moonlight. There will we rehearse, for if we 105 
meet in the city, we shall be doge’d with com- * 
pany, and our devices known. In the mean- 
time I will draw a bill of properties, such as 
our play wants. I pray you, fail me not. 

Bot. We will meet; and there we may rehearse 110 
most obscenely and courageously. Take pains; 
be perfect; adieu. 

Quin. At the Duke’s oak we meet. 

Bot. Enough; hold or cut bow-strings. 

Exeunt. 

95 discharge: perform. 96-97 purple-in-grain: dyed red. 
French-crown-colour: color of a French gold coin. 99-100 
See N. 102 con: learn by heart. 111 obscenely: see N. 114 


hold—bow-strings: a phrase from archery, evidently meaning 
“be sure to be on hand.” 
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Act SEcoND 


SCENE I 
[A Wood near Athens.] 


Enter a Fairy at one door and Robin Goodfellow at 
another. 


Robin. How now, spirit! whither wander you? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 5 
I do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere; 
And I serve the fairy Queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 10 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours. 
I must go seek some dewdrops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 15 
Farewell, thou lob of spirits; I’ll be gone. 
Our Queen and all her elves come here anon. 
Robin. The King doth keep his revels here to-night ; 
Take heed the Queen come not within his sight; 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 20 
Because that she as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy stolen from an Indian king. 
She never had so sweet a changeling; 
3 Thorough: through. 4 pale: fence; fenced ground. 7 
moon’s sphere: see N. 9 orbs: fairy rings. 10 pensioners: 


bodyguard of young courtiers. 16 lob: lout. 20 passing fell 
and wrath: very angry and wroth. 238 changeling: see N. 
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And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild; 25 
But she perforce withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her 
Joys 

And now they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen, 
But they do square, that all their elves for fear 30 
Creep into acorn-cups and hide them there. 

Fai. Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Call’d Robin Goodfellow. Are not you he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery, 35 
Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn, 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm, 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 40 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck. 
Are not you he? 

Robin. Thou speakest aright; 
I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon and make him smile 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 45 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal; 
And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 
In very likeness of a roasted crab, 
And when she drinks, against her lips I bob 
And on her withered dewlap pour the ale. 50 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 

25 trace: range, or, track. 29 sheen: bright, or, brightness. 
80 square: quarrel. that: so that. 82 making: form. 34 Robin 
Goodfellow: see Introduction. 36 quern: handmill for grind- 
ing grain. 87 bootless; fruitlessly. 88 barm: yeast. 47 gos- 
sip’s bowl: see N. 48 crab: crab-apple, put in liquor. 50 


dewlap: loose skin on an animal’s throat. 51 saddest: most 
serious. 
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Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me. 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 
And “tailor” cries, and falls into a cough; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and 
laugh, 55 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 
But, room, fairy! here comes Oberon. 
Fai. And here my mistress. Would that he were gone! 


inter the King of Fairies [Oberon] at one door with 
his train; and the Queen [Titania] at another with 
hers. 


Obe. Ill met by moonlight, proud Titania. 60 
Tita. What, jealous Oberon! Fairies, skip hence; 
I have forsworn his bed and company. 
Ove. Tarry, rash wanton! Am not I thy lord? 
Tita. Then I must be thy lady; but I know 
When thou hast stolen away from fairy land, 65 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn and versing love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 
Come from the farthest steep of India? 
But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 70 
Your buskin’d mistress and your warrior love, 
To Theseus must be wedded, and you come 
To give their bed joy and prosperity. 
Obe. How canst thou thus for shame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 75 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus? 

54 “tailor”: see N. 55 quire: company. 56 waxen: increase. 
neeze: sneeze. 66 Corin: common name of lover in pastoral 
literature. 67 versing love: making love verses. 68 Phillida: 
see Corin. 69 steep: mountain range. 70 bouncing: tall, ro- 


bust. Amazon: see N. 71 buskin’d: wearing buskins, high 
boots. 75 Glance at: attack indirectly. 
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Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering 
night 

From Perigenia, whom he ravished? 

And make him with fair gle break his faith, 

With Ariadne, and Antiopa? 80 
Tita. These are the forgeries of jealousy; 

And never, since the middle summer’s spring, 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead, 

By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 

Or in the beached margent of the sea, 85 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 

But with thy brawls thou hast disturb’d our sport. 

Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 

As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 

Contagious fogs; which, falling in the land, 90 

Have every pelting river made so proud 

That they have overborne their continents. 

The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain, 

The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 

Hath rotted ere his youth attain’d a beard. 95 

The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrion flock, 

The nine men’s morris is fill’d up with mud, 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 

For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 100 

The human mortals want their winter here; 

No night is now with hymn or carol blest; 

Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 


78-80 Perigenia—Antiopa: see N. 82 spring: beginning. 84 
paved: with pebbles on the bottom. 85 in: on. margent: mar- 
gin. 86 ringlets: circular dances. 90 Contagious: injurious. 
91 pelting: petty. 92 continents: banks. 97 murrion: dis- 
eased. 98 nine men’s morris: see N. 99 quaint mazes: intri- 
cate figures marked out on the grass. wanton green: rich 
grass. 101 See N. 
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That rheumatic diseases do abound. 105 
And thorough this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter: hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 
And on old Hiems’ thin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 110 
Is, as in mockery, set; the spring, the summer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; and the mazed world, 
By their increase, now knows not which is which. 
And this same progeny of evils comes 115 
From our debate, from our dissension; 
We are their parents and original. 

Obe. Do you amend it then; it lies in you. 
Why should Titania cross her Oberon? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy 120 
To be my henchman. 

Tita. Set your heart at rest; 
The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a votaress of my order, 
And, in the spiced Indian air, by night, 
Full often hath she gossip’d by my side, 125 
And sat with me on Neptune’s yellow sands, 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood, 
When we have laugh’d to see the sails conceive 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind; 
Which she with pretty and with swimming gait 
Following, her womb then rich with my young 

squire, 131 

Would imitate, and sail upon the land 
To fetch me trifles, and return again, 


109 Hiems: Ovidian personification of winter. 112 childing: 
fruitful. 113 mazed: bewildered. 114 increase: produce. 117 
original: source. 121 henchman: page. 126 Neptune: god of 
the sea, the sea itself. 
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As from a voyage, rich with merchandise. 
But she, being mortal, of that boy did die; 135 
And for her sake do I rear up her boy, 
And for her sake I will not part with him. 
Obe. How long within this wood intend you stay? 
Tita. Perchance till after Theseus’ wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round 140 
And see our moonlight revels, go with us; 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 
Obe. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 
Tita. Not for thy fairy kingdom. Fairies, away! 
We shall chide downright, if I longer stay. 145 
Exit [| Titania with her train]. 
Obe. Well, go thy way; thou shalt not from this grove 
Till I torment thee for this injury. 
My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou rememb’rest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 150 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music? 
Robin. I remember. 
Obe. That very time I saw, but thou couldst not, 155 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d. A certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west, 
And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts; 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 161 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the imperial votaress passed on 
140 round: country dance. 145 chide: quarrel. 149 Since: 


when. 151 breath: voice, song. 158 vestal: Vestal Virgin, 
hence virgin. by: near, in. 168 imperial votaress: see N. 
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In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell. 165 
It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flower, the herb I shew’d thee once. 
The juice of it on sleeping eye-lids laid 170 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

Fetch me this herb; and be thou here again 

Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 


Robin. I'll put a girdle round about the earth 175 


Obe. 


In forty minutes. [ Exit. ] 
Having once this juice, 

Ill watch Titania when she is asleep, 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes. 

The next thing then she waking looks upon, 

Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 180 

On meddling monkey, or on busy ape, 

She shall pursue it with the soul of love; 

And ere I take this charm from off her sight, 

As I can take it with another herb, 

I'll make her render up her page to me. 185 

But who comes here? I am invisible; 

And I will overhear their conference. 


Enter Demetrius, Helena following him. 


Dem. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 


Where is Lysander and fair Hermia? 

The one I'll slay, the other slayeth me. 190 
Thou told’st me they were stolen unto this wood ; 
And here am I, and wood within this wood, 


_165 bolt: arrow. 168 love-in-idleness: pansy. 171 or—or: 
nara 174 leviathan: whale. 192 wood—wood: mad— 
wood. 
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Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 
Hel. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 195 
But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 
Is true as steel. Leave you your power to draw, 
And I shall have no power to follow you. 
Dem. Do I entice you? Do I speak you fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 200 
Tell you, I do not, nor I cannot love you? 
Hel. And even for that do I love you the more. 
I am your spaniel, and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you. 
Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 
Neglect me, lose me; only give me leave, 206 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 
What worser place can I beg in your love,— 
And yet a place of high respect with me,— 
Than to be used as you use your dog? 210 
Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit, 
For I am sick when I do look on thee. 
Hel. And I am sick when I look not on you. 
Dem. You do impeach your modesty too much, 
To leave the city and commit yourself 215 
Into the hands of one that loves you not; 
To trust the opportunity of night 
And the ill counsel of a desert place 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 
Hel. Your virtue is my privilege. For that 220 
It is not night when I do see your face, 
Therefore I think I am not in the night; 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company, 
For you in my respect are all the world. 
195 adamant: hard stone, loadstone. 196 iron: iron, sword. 


214 impeach: call-in question. 220 privilege: protection. For 
that: since. 224 respect: regard. 
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Then how can it be said I am alone, 225 
When all the world is here to look on me? 
Dem. Ill run from thee and hide me in the brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 
Hel. The wildest hath not such a heart as you. 
Run when you will, the story shall be chang’d: 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase ; 231 
The dove pursues the griffin; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger; bootless speed, 
When cowardice pursues and valour flies. 
Dem. I will not stay thy questions; let me go; 235 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 
Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me mischief. Fie, Demetrius! 
Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex. 240 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do. 
We should be woo’d and were not made to woo. 
[Exit Dem.] 
T’ll follow thee and make a heaven of hell, 
To die upon the hand I love so well. Exit. 
Obe. Fare thee well, nymph. Ere he do leave this 
grove, 245 
Thou shalt fly him and he shall seek thy love. 


Re-enter [Robin Goodfellow]. 


Hast thou the flower there? Welcome, wanderer. 
Robin. Ay, there it is. 
Obe. I pray thee, give it me. 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 250 

227 brakes: thickets, 231 See N. 232 griffin: fabulous mon- 

ster, part lion, part eagle. 232 hind: female deer. 233 boot- 
less: useless. 235 stay thy questions: listen to thy talk. 244 


upon: by. 249 blows: blooms. 250 oxlips: flowers akin to 
cowslip and primrose. 
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Quite over-canopi’d with luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 

There sleeps Titania sometime of the night, 

Lull’d in these flowers with dances and delight; 

And there the snake throws her enamell’d skin, 255: 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in; 

And with the juice of this I’ll streak her eyes, 

And make her full of hateful fantasies. 

Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove. 

A sweet Athenian lady is in love 260 

With a disdainful youth. Anoint his eyes, 

But do it when the next thing he espies 

May be the lady. Thou shalt know the man 

By the Athenian garments he hath on. 

Effect it with some care, that he may prove 265: 

More fond on her than she upon her love; 

And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 
Robin. Fear not, my lord, your servant shall do so. 

Exeunt.. 


SCENE II 
[Another part of the wood.] 


Enter Titania, with her train. 


Tita. Come, now a roundel and a fairy song; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence; 
Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds, 
Some war with rere-mice for their leathern wings 
To make my small elves coats, and some keep: 
back 5 
251 woodbine: honeysuckle. 252 eglantine: sweetbriar. 255: 
throws: sheds. 256 Weed: garment. 257 streak: touch. 266 


fond: doting. 1 roundel: dance in a ring. 3 cankers: canker- 
worms. 4 rere-mice: bats. 
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The clamorous owl that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep; 
Then to your offices and let me rest. 


The Fairies sing. 


[1. Fairy.] “You spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen; 10 
Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong, 
Come not near our fairy queen.” 


[Cho.] ‘“Philomel, with melody 
Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby. 15 
Never harm, 
Nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh. 
So, good night, with lullaby.” 


1. Fairy. “Weaving spiders, come not here; 20 
Hence, you long-legg’d spinners, hence! 
Beetles black, approach not near; 
Worm nor snail, do no offence.” 


[Cho.] “Philomel, with melody,” etc. 


2. Fairy. Hence, away! now all is well. 25 
One aloof stand sentinel. 
[Exeunt Fairies.] Titania sleeps. 


Enter Oberon [and squeezes the flower on Titania’s 
eyelids |. 
Obe. What thou seest when thou dost wake, 
Do it for thy true-love take, 


7 quaint: dainty. 8 offices: duties. 11 Newts: lizards. blind- 
worms: small lizards supposed to be blind. 13 Philomel: 
see N. 
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Love and languish for his sake. 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 30: 
Pard, or boar with bristled hair, 

In thy eye that shall appear 

When thou wak’st, it is thy dear. 

Wake when some vile thing is near. [ Eait.] 


Enter Lysander and Hermia. 


Lys. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the 
wood; 35. 
And to speak troth, I have forgot our way. 
We'll rest us, Hermia, if you think it good, 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. 
Her. Be it so, Lysander. Find you out a bed; 
For I upon this bank will rest my head. 40: 
Lys. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both; 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms and one troth. 
Her. Nay, good Lysander; for my sake, my dear, 
Lie further off yet; do not lie so near. 
Lys. O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence! 45. 
Love takes the meaning in love’s conference. 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit 
So that but one heart we can make of it; 
Two bosoms interchained with an oath; 
So then two bosoms and a single troth. 50 
Then by your side no bed-room me deny; 
For lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 
Her. Lysander riddles very prettily. 
Now much beshrew my manners and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to say Lysander lied. 55 
But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy 
Lie further off; in human modesty, 


80 ounce: lynx. cat: wildcat. 31 Pard: leopard. 32 that: 
what. 36 troth: truth. 42 troth: faith, love. 46 takes: under- 
stands. 54 beshrew: “mischief on.” 57 human: courteous, fitting. 
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Such separation as may well be said 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid, 

So far be distant; and, good night, sweet friend. 

Thy love ne’er alter till thy sweet life end! 61 
Lys. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, say I; 

And then end life when I end loyalty! 

Here is my bed; sleep give thee all his rest! 
Her. With half that wish the wisher’s eyes be press’d! 

They sleep. 


Enter [Robin Goodfellow]. 


Robin. Through the forest have I gone, 66 
But Athenian found I none, 
On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower’s force in stirring love. 
Night and silence—Who is here? 70 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear! 
This is he, my master said, 
Despised the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, sleeping sound, 
On the dank and dirty ground. 75 
Pretty soul! she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love kill-courtesy. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe. 
When thou wak’st, let love forbid 80 
Sleep his seat on thy eyelid; 
So awake when I am gone, 
For I must now to Oberon. Exit. 


Enter Demetrius and Helena, running. 


Hel. Stay though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 
Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thus. 85 


68 approve: prove. 71 Weeds: clothes. 79 owe: possess. 


10S 
Hel. 
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O, wilt thou darkling leave me? Do not so. 


Dem. Stay, on thy peril; I alone will go. Exit.. 


Hel. 


Hel. 


Lys. 


86 


O, I am out of breath in this fond chase! 

The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. 

Happy is Hermia, wheresoe’er she lies, - 90 
For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 

How came her eyes so bright? Not with salt tears;: 
If so, my eyes are oftener wash’d than hers. 

No, no, I am as ugly as a bear, 

For beasts that meet me run away for fear; 95. 
Therefore no marvel though Demetrius 

Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. 

What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 

Made me compare with Hermia’s sphery eyne? 

But who is here? Lysander! on the ground! 100: 
Dead? or asleep? I see no blood, no wound. 
Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. 


. [Awaking.] And run through fire I will for thy 


sweet sake. 
Transparent Helena! Nature shows art, 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius? O, how fit a word . 106° 
Is that vile name to perish on my sword! 
Do not say so, Lysander; say not so. 
What though he love your Hermia? Lord, what 
though? 
Yet Hermia still loves you; then be content. 110° 
Content with Hermia! No; I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 
Not Hermia but Helena I love. 
Who will not change a raven for a dove? 
The will of man is by his reason sway’d; 115 
And reason says you are the worthier maid. 


darkling: in the dark. 88 fond: foolish. 89 grace: good 


fortune. 99 sphery eyne: star-like eyes. 


118 


Her. 


= 
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Things growing are not ripe until their season, 

So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason; 

And touching now the point of human skill, 
Reason becomes the marshal to my will 120 
And leads me to your eyes, where I o’erlook 

Love’s stories written in love’s richest book. 


. Wherefore was I to this keen mockery born? 


When at your hands did I deserve this scorn? 

Is’t not enough, is’t not enough, young man, 125 
That I did never, no, nor never can, 

Deserve a sweet look from Demetrius’ eye, 

But you must flout my insufficiency? 

Good troth, you do me wrong, good sooth you do, 
In such disdainful manner me to woo. 130 
But fare you well; perforce I must confess 

I thought you lord of more true gentleness. 

O, that a lady, of one man refus’d, 

Should of another therefore be abus’d! Exit. 


. She sees not Hermia. Hermia, sleep thou there; 


And never mayst thou come Lysander near! 136 
For as a surfeit of the sweetest things 

The deepest loathing to the stomach brings, 

Or as the heresies that men do leave 

Are hated most of those they did deceive, 140 
So thou, my surfeit and mv heresy, 
Of all be hated, but the most of me! 
And, all my powers, address your love and might 


To honour Helen and to be her knight. Exit. 
[Awaking.] Help me, Lysander, help me! do thy 
best 145 


To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast! 
Ay me, for pity! what a dream was here! 
Lysander, look how I do quake with fear. 


118 ripe: probably a verb here. 119 point: height. skill: 
reason, knowledge. 140, 142 of: by. 
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Methought a serpent eat my heart away, 
And you sat smiling at his cruel prey. 
Lysander! what, remov'd? Lysander! lord! 


119 


150 


What, out of hearing? Gone? No sound, no word? 


Alack, where are you? Speak, an if you hear; 


Speak, of all loves! I swoon almost with fear. 
No? then I well perceive you are not nigh. 


155 


Either death or you I'll find immediately. Exit. 


Acr Tuirp 
SCENE I 


[The wood. Titania lying asleep. ] 


Enter the Clowns [ Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, 


and Starveling ]. 


Bot. Are we all met? 

Quin. Pat, pat; and here’s a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearsal. This green plot shall 
be our stage, this hawthorn-brake our tiring- 
house; and we will do it in action as we will 
do it before the Duke. 

Bot. Peter Quince! 

Quin. What say’st thou, bully Bottom? 

Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus 
and Thisby that will never please. First, 
Pyramus must draw a sword to kill himself, 
which the ladies cannot abide. How answer 
you that? 


10 


150 prey: preying. 154 of: for the sake of. 4 tiring-house: 


dressing room. 8 bully: “good old.” 
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Snout. By’r lakin, a parlous fear. 

Star. I believe we must leave the killing out, when 15 
all is done. 

Bot. Not a whit! I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue; and let the prologue 
seem to say, we will do no harm with our 
swords and that Pyramus is not kill’d indeed; 20 
and, for the more better assurance, tell them 
that I Pyramus am not Pyramus, but Bottom 
the weaver. This will put them out of: fear. 

Quin. Well, we will have such a prologue; and it 
shall be written in eight and six. 25 

Bot. No, make it two more; let it be written in eight 
and eight. 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion? 

Star. I fear it, I promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with your- 30 
selves. To bring in—God shield us!—a lion 
among ladies, is a most dreadful thing; for 
there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than your 
lion living; and we ought to look to’t. 

Snout. Therefore another prologue must tell he is 35 
not a lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and half his 
face must be seen through the lion’s neck; and 
he himself must speak through, saying thus, 
or to the same defect, “Ladies,” or “Fair ladies, 40 
I would wish you,” or “I would request you,” 
or “I would entreat you, not to fear, not to 
tremble: my life for yours. If you think I come 
hither as a lion, it were pity of my life. No, I 
am no such thing; I am a man as other men 45 


14 By’r lakin: by our ladykin (oath by the Virgin Mary). 
parlous: perilous. 25 eight and six: alternate lines of eight 
and six syllables. 31 a lion among ladies: see Introduction. 
40 defect: Bottom means “effect.” 
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are;’ and there indeed let him name his name, 
and tell them plainly he is Snug the joiner. 

Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard 
things; that is, to bring the moonlight into a 
chamber; for, you know, Pyramus and Thisby 
meet by moonlight. 

Snout. Doth the moon shine that night we play our 
play? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar! Look in the almanac! 
Find out moonshine, find out moonshine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth shine that night. ) 

Bot. Why, then may you leave a casement of the 
great chamber window, where we play, open, 
and the moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin. Ay; or else one must come in with a bush 
of thorns and a lantern, and say he comes to 
disfigure, or to present, the person of Moon- 
shine. Then, there is another thing: we must 
have a wall in the great chamber; for Pyramus 
and Thisby, says the story, did talk through 
the chink of a wall. 

Snout. You can never bring in a wall. What say 
you, Bottom? 

Bot. Some man or other must present Wall; and let 
him have some plaster, or some loam, or some 
rough-cast about him, to signify wall; or let 
him hold his fingers thus, and through that 
cranny shall Pyramus and Thisby whisper. 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit 
down, every mother’s son, and rehearse your 
parts. Pyramus, you begin. When you have 
spoken your speech, enter into that brake. And 
so every one according to his cue. 


121 


50 


55 


60 


65 


70 


75 


58 great chamber window: see N. 62 disfigure: Quince 


means “figure forth.” 
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Enter Robin Goodfellow [| behind}. 


Robin. What hempen home-spuns have we swaggering 
here, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen? 80 

What, a play toward! I’ll be an auditor; 

An actor too perhaps, if I see cause. 
Quin. Speak, Pyramus. Thisby, stand forth. 
Bot. ““Thisby, the flowers of odious savours sweet, ’— 
Quin. Odorous, odorous. 85 
Bot. ——— “odours savours sweet; 

So hath thy breath, my dearest Thisby dear. 
But hark, a voice! Stay thou but here awhile, 


And by and by I will to thee appear.” Exit. 
Robin. A stranger Pyramus than e’er play’d here. 90 
[ Exit. ] 


Flu. Must I speak now? 

Quin. Ay, marry, must you; for you must under- 
stand he goes but to see a noise that he heard, 
and is to come again. 

Flu. “Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-white of hue, 95 

Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier, 
Most brisky juvenal and eke most lovely Jew, 

As true as truest horse that yet would never tire, 
I'll meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny’s tomb.” 

Quin. “Ninus’ tomb,’ man. Why, you must not 100 
speak that yet; that you answer to Pyramus. 
You speak all your part at once, cues and all. 
Pyramus enter. Your cue is past; it is, “never 
tite, 

Flu. O,—‘‘As true as truest horse, that yet would 
never ‘tire, © 105 


81 toward: going forward. 97 brisky juvenal: brisk young 
man. 100 Ninus’ tomb: see N 
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[Re-enter Robin Goodfellow, and Bottom, with an ass’s 
head. | 


Bot. “If I were fair, Thisby, I were only thine.” 
Quin. O monstrous! O strange! we are haunted. 
Pray, masters! fly, masters! Help! 
Exeunt [ Quince, Snug, Flute, Snout, and 
Starveling |. 
Robin. I'll follow you, I'll lead you about a round, 
Through bog, through bush, through brake, 
through brier. 110 
Sometime a horse I'll be, sometime a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 
Exit. 
Bot. Why do they run away? This is a knavery 115 
of them to make me afeard. 


Re-enter Snout. 


Snout. O Bottom, thou art chang’d! What do I see 


on thee? 
Bot. What do you see? You see an ass-head of your 
own, do you? [Exit Snout.] 120 


Re-enter Quince. 


Quin. Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art 
translated. Exit. 
Bot. I see their knavery; this is to make an ass of 
me, to fright me, if they could. But I will not 
stir from this place, do what they can. I will 125 


105 Stage direction: Bottom, with an ass’s head: see N. 
114 fire: will o’ the wisp. 122 translated: transformed. 
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walk up and down here, and I will sing, that 
they shall hear I am not afraid. [ Sings. ] 


“The ousel cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 
The throstle with his note so true, 130 
The wren with little quill.”— 


Tita. [Awaking.] What angel wakes me from my 
flowery bed? 
Bot. [ Sings. ] 


“The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark, 135 
And dares not answer nay ;”— 


for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish 
a bird? Who would give a bird the lie, though 
he cry “cuckoo” never so? 
Tita. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again. 140 
Mine ear is much enamour’d of thy note; 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape; 
And thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth move me 
On the first view to say, to swear, I love thee. 
Bot. Methinks, mistress, you should have little rea- 145 
son for that; and yet, to say the truth, reason 
and love keep little company together now-a- 
days; the more the pity that some honest 
neighbours will not make them friends. Nay, 
I can gleek upon occasion. 150 
Tita. Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 
Bot. Not so, neither; but if I had wit enough to get 
out of this wood, I have enough to serve mine 
own turn. 


128 ousel: blackbird. 181 quill: pipe, note. 134 plain-song: 
singing a simple melody. 135-6 See N. 150 gleek: scoff. 
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Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go; 155 

Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. 

I am a spirit of no common rate; 

The summer still doth tend upon my state; 

And I do love thee; therefore, go with me. 

I'll give thee fairies to attend on thee, 160 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 

And sing while thou on pressed flowers dost 
sleep. 

And I will purge thy mortal grossness so 

That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. 

Peaseblossom! Cobweb! Moth! and Mustard- 
seed ! 165 


Enter Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustardseed. 


Peas. Ready. 
Cob. And I. 
Moth. And I. 
Mus. And I. 
All. Where shall we go? 
Tita. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman. 
Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 171 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 
To have my love to bed and to arise; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 175 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 
Peas. Hail, mortal! 


158 still: always. 169 apricocks: apricots. dewberries: 
gooseberries (?). 171 humble-bees: bumble-bees. 
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Cob. Hail! 
Moth. Hail! 180 
Mus. Hail! 


Bot. I cry your worships mercy, heartily. I be- 
seech your worship’s name. 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Bot.I shall desire you of more acquaintance, good 185 
Master Cobweb. If I cut my finger, I shall 
make bold with you. Your name, honest gen- 
tleman? 

Peas. Peaseblossom. 

Bot. I pray you commend me to Mistress Squash, 190 
your mother, and to Master Peascod, your 
father. Good Master Peaseblossom, I shall 
desire you of more acquaintance too. Your 
name, I beseech you, sir? 

Mus. Mustardseed. 195 

Bot. Good Master Mustardseed, I know your pa- 
tience well. That same cowardly, giant-like ox- 
beef hath devoured many a gentleman of your 
house. I promise you your kindred hath made 
my eyes water ere now. I desire you more 200 
acquaintance, good Master Mustardseed. 

Tita. Come, wait upon him; lead him to my bower. 

The moon methinks Jooks with a watery eye, 

And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastity. 205 

Tie up my love’s tongue, bring him silently. 
Exeunt. 
182 I—mercy: I beg your pardon. 186 See N. 190 Squash: 


unripe peascod or pea-pod. 196 patience: sufferings. 205 en- 
forced: violated. 
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SCENE II 
[Another part of the wood. ] 
Enter Oberon. 


Obe. I wonder if Titania be awak’d; 
Then, what it was that next came in her eye, 
Which she must dote on in extremity. 


Enter Robin Goodfellow. 


Here comes my messenger. 
How now, mad spirit! 

What night-rule now about this haunted grove? 
Robin. My mistress with a monster is in love. 6 

Near to her close and consecrated bower, 

While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 

A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Athenian stalls, 10 

Were met together to rehearse a play 

Intended for great Theseus’ nuptial-day. 

The shallowest thickskin of that barren sort, 

Who Pyramus presented in their sport, 

Forsook his scene and ent’red in a brake. 15 

When I did him at this advantage take, 

An ass’s nole I fixed on his head. 

Anon his Thisbe must be answered, 

And forth my mimic comes. When they him spy, 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye, 20 

Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 

Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky, 


8 in extremity: extremely. 5 night-rule: diversion for the 
night. 7 close: secret. 9 patches: fools. 13 barren sort: stu- 
pid crew. 17 nole: head. 19 mimic: actor. 21 russet-pated 
choughs: grey-headed jackdaws. in sort: in company. 
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So, at his sight, away his fellows fly; 
And, at our stamp, here o’er and o’er one falls; 
He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 26 
Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears thus 
strong, 
Made senseless things begin to do them wrong; 
For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch; 
Some sleeves, some hats, from yielders all things 
catch. 30 
I led them on in this distracted fear, 
And left sweet Pyramus translated there; 
When in that moment, so it came to pass, 
Titania wak’d and straightway lov’d an ass. 
Obe. This falls out better than I could devise. 35 
But hast thou yet latch’d the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do? 
Robin. I took him sleeping,—that is finish’d too,— 
And the Athenian woman by his side; 
That, when he wak’d, of force she must be ey’d. 


Enter Demetrius and Hermia. 


Obe. Stand close; this is the same Athenian. 41 
Robin. This is the woman, but not this the man. 
Dem. O, why rebuke you him that loves you so? 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 
Her. Now I but chide; but I should use thee worse, 45 
For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse. 
If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep, 
Being o’er shoes in blood, plunge in knee-deep, 
And kill me too. 
The sun was not so true unto the day 50 
As he to me: would he have stolen away 
From sleeping Hermia? I'll believe as soon 


86 latch’d: caught and held fast, or, moistened. 40 force: 
necessity. 
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This whole earth may be bor’d and that the moon 
May through the centre creep and so displease 
Her brother’s noontide with the Antipodes. 55 
It cannot be but thou hast murd’red him; 
So should a murderer look, so dead, so grim. 
Dem. So should the murdered look, and so should I, 
Piere’d through the heart with your stern cruelty; 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 60 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 
Her. What’s this to my Lysander? Where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me? 
Dem. I had rather give his carcass to my hounds. 
Her. Out, dog! out, cur! thou driv’st me past the 
bounds 65 
Of maiden’s patience. Hast thou slain him, then? 
Henceforth be never numb’red among men! 
O, once tell true, tell true, even for my sake! 
Durst thou have look’d upon him being awake, 
And hast thou kill’d him sleeping? O brave 
touch ! 70 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much? 
An adder did it; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 
Dem. You spend your passion on a mispris’d mood. 
I am not guilty of Lysander’s blood; 75 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 
Her. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 
Dem. An if I could, what should I get therefore? 
Her. A privilege never to see me more. 
And from thy hated presence part IJ so: 80 
See me no more, whether he be dead or no. Exit. 
Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein; 
55 Her brother’s: the sun’s. with: among. 57 dead: deadly. 


70 touch: exploit. 71 worm: snake. 74 on a mispris’d mood: 
in mistaken anger. 
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Here therefore for a while I will remain. 
So sorrow’s heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe; 85 
Which now in some slight measure it will pay, 
If for his tender here I make some stay. 
Lies down [and sleeps]. 
Obe. What has thou done? Thou hast mistaken quite 
And laid the love-juice on some true-love’s sight. 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 90 
Some true love turn’d and not a false turn’d true. 
Robin. Then fate o’er-rules, that, one man holding troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 
Obe. About the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find. 95 
All faney-sick she is and pale of cheer 
With sighs of love, that costs the fresh blood dear. 
By some illusion see thou bring her here. 
I'll charm his eyes against she do appear. 
Robin. I go, I go; look how I go, 100 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow. Lzvit. 
Obe. Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid’s archery, 
Sink in apple of his eye. 
When his love he doth espy, 105 
Let her shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky. 
When thou wak’st, if she be by, 
Beg of her for remedy. 


Re-enter Robin Goodfellow. 


Robin. Captain of our fairy band, 110 
Helena is here at hand; 
And the youth, mistook by me, 


87 his tender: sleep’s tender or offer. 96 fancy-sick: love- 
sicky icheersstace. 97 /See uN. 
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Pleading for a lover’s fee. 

Shall we their fond pageant see? 

Lord, what fools these mortals be! 115 
Obe. Stand aside. The noise they make 

Will cause Demetrius to awake. 
Robin. Then will two at once woo one; 

That must needs be sport alone. 

And those things do best please me 120 

That befall preposterously. 


Enter Lysander and Helena. 
Lys. Why should you think that I should woo in scorn? 


Scorn and derision never come in tears. 
Look, when I vow, I weep; and vows so born, 
In their nativity all truth appears. 125 
How can these things in me seem scorn to you, 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true? 
Hel. You do advance your cunning more and more. 
When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy fray! 
These vows are Hermia’s; will you give her o’er? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing 
weigh. 131 
Your vows to her and me, put in two scales, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. 
Lys. I had no judgement when to her I swore. 
Hel. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o’er. 
Lys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 136 
Dem. [Awaking.] O Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect, 
divine! 
To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne? 
Crystal is muddy. O, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow! 140 
114 fond pageant: foolish spectacle. 119 sport alone: unique 


sport. 121 preposterously: in wrong order. 124-25 Vows born 
in tears are obviously true. 
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That pure congealed white, high Taurus’ snow, 

Fann’d with the eastern wind, turns to a crow 

When thou hold’st up thy hand. O, let me kiss 

This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss! 
Hel. O spite! O hell! I see you all are bent 

To set against me for your merriment. 

If you were civil and knew courtesy, 

You would not do me thus much injury. 

Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 

But you must join in souls to mock me too? 

If you were men, as men you are in show, 

You would not use a gentle lady so; 

To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts, 

When I am sure you hate me with your hearts. 

You both are rivals, and love Hermia; 

And now both rivals, to mock Helena. 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprise, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 

With your derision! None of noble sort 

Would so offend a virgin and extort 

A poor soul’s patience, all to make you sport. 
Lys. You are unkind, Demetrius; be not so; 

For you love Hermia; this you know I know. 

And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 

In Hermia’s love I yield you up my part; 

And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 

Whom I do love and will do till my death. 
Hel. Never did mockers waste more idle breath. 
Dem. Lysander, keep thy Hermia; I will none. 

If e’er I lov’d her, all that love is gone. 

My heart to her but as guest-wise sojourn’d, 

And now to Helen is it home return’d, 

There to remain. 


145 


150 


155 


160 


165 


170 


141 Taurus: mountain range in Asia Minor. 153 super- 
praise: overpraise. parts: qualities. 157 trim: pretty (ironi- 


cal). 160 extort: wrest away patience, i.e., vex. 
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Lys. Helen, it is not so. 
Dem. Disparage not the faith thou dost not know, 
Lest, to thy peril, thou aby it dear, 175 


Look, where thy love comes; yonder is thy dear. 
Re-enter Hermia. 


Her. Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 

It pays the hearing double recompense. 180 

Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found; 

Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound. 

But why unkindly didst thou leave me so? 

Lys. Why should he stay, whom love doth press to go? 

Her. What love could press Lysander from my side? 

Lys. Lysander’s love, that would not let him bide, 186 
Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. 

Why seek’st thou me? Could not this make thee 

know, 

The hate I bear thee made me leave thee so? 
Her. You speak not as you think. It cannot be. 191 
Hel. Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 

Now I perceive they have conjoin’d all three 

To fashion this false sport, in spite of me. 

Injurious Hermia! most ungrateful maid! 195 

Have you conspir’d, have you with these contriv’d 

To bait me with this foul derision? 

Is all the counsel that we two have shar’d, 

The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 200 

For parting us,—O, is all forgot? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence? 


175 aby: pay for. 177 his: its. 188 oes: circles. 194 spite: 
contempt. 195 Injurious: insulting. 


134 


Her. 


Hel. 
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We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 205 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 

As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet an union in partition; 210 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart; 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one and crowned with one crest. 

And will you rent our ancient love asunder, 215 
To join with men in scorning your poor friend? 

It is not friendly, ’tis not maidenly. 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it, 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 

I am amazed at your passionate words. 220 
I scorn you not; it seems that you scorn me. 
Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn, 

To follow me and praise my eyes and face? 

And made your other love, Demetrius, 

Who even but now did spurn me with his foot, 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine and rare, 226 
Precious, celestial? Wherefore speaks he this 

To her he hates? And wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul, 

And tender me, forsooth, affection, 230 
But by your setting on, by your consent? 

What though I be not so in grace as you, 

So hung upon with love, so fortunate, 

But miserable most, to love unlov’d? 

This you should pity rather than despise. 235 


208 artificial: skilled in art. 211 lovely: loving. 218 See N. 
215 rent: rend. 
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Her. I understand not what you mean by this. 

Hel. Ay, do, persever, counterfeit sad looks, 
Make mouths upon me when I turn my back, 
Wink each at other, hold the sweet jest up; 
This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 240 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 
You would not make me such an argument. 
But fare ye well; ’tis partly my own fault, 
Which death or absence soon shall remedy. 

Lys. Stay, gentle Helena; hear my excuse, 245 
My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena! 

Hel. O excellent! 

Her. Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

Dem. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lys. Thou canst compel no more than she entreat. 
Thy threats have no more strength than her weak 

prayers. 250 

Helen, I love thee; by my life, I do! 
I swear by that which I will lose for thee, 
To prove him false that says I love thee not. 

Dem. I say I love thee more than he can do. 


Lys. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 255 
Dem. Quick, come! 
Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this? 
Lys. Away, you Ethiope! 
Dem. No, no; hell_—: 
Seem to break loose. Take on as you would 
follow, 


But yet come not. You are a tame man, go! 
Lys. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr! Vile thing, let 
loose, 260 

Or I will shake thee from me like a serpent! 
237 perséver: persevere. sad: serious. 288 mouths: faces. 


289 hold-up: carry on the jest. 242 argument: subject for a 
story. 257 See N. 
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Her. Why are you grown so rude? What change is 
this? 
Sweet love,— 
Lys. Thy love! Out, tawny Tartar, out! 
Out, loathed medicine! O hated potion, hence! 
Her. Do you not jest? 
Hel. Yes, sooth; and so do you. 
Lys. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 266 
Dem. I would I had your bond, for I perceive 
A weak bond holds you. I'll not trust your word. 
Lys. What, should I hurt her, strike her, kill her dead? 
Although I hate her, I’ll not harm her so. 270 
Her. What, can you do me greater harm than hate? 
Hate me! wherefore? O me! what news, my 
love! 
Am not I Hermia? Are not you Lysander? 
I am as fair now as I was erewhile. 
Since night you low’d me; yet since night you left 
me: 275 
Why, then you left me—O, the gods forbid !— 
In earnest, shall I say? 
Lys. Ay, by my life; 
And never did desire to see thee more. 
Therefore be out of hope, of question, doubt; 
Be certain, nothing truer; ’tis no jest 280 
That I do hate thee and love Helena. 
Her. O me! you juggler! you canker-blossom! 
You thief of love! What, have you come by night 
And stolen my love’s heart from him? 
Hel. Fine, i’ faith! 
Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, 285 
No touch of bashfulness? What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue? 


274 erewhile: before. 282 canker-blossom: worm that de- 
stroys blossoms. 
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Fie, fie! you counterfeit, you puppet, you! 

Her. Puppet? Why so? Ay, that way goes the game. 
Now I perceive that she hath made compare 290 
Between our statures; she hath urg’d her height; 
And with her personage, her tall personage, 

Her height, forsooth, she hath prevail’d with him. 
And are you grown so high in his esteem, 

Because I am so dwarfish and so low? 295 
How low am I, thou painted maypole? Speak, 
How low am I? I am not yet so low 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

Hel. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 

Let her not hurt me. I was never curst; 300 
I have no gift at all in shrewishness; 

I am a right maid for my cowardice. 

Let her not strike me. You perhaps may think, 
Because she is something lower than myself, 
That I can match her. 

i ex. Lower! hark, again. 

Hel. Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with me. 306 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, 

Did ever keep your counsels, never wrong’d you; 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 
I told him of your stealth unto this wood. 310 
He followed you; for love I followed him; 
But he hath chid me hence and threat’ned me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too. 
And now, so you will let me quiet go, 
To Athens will I bear my folly back 315 
And follow you no further. Let me go. 
You see how simple and how fond I am. 
Her. Why, get you gone; who is't that hinders you? 
292 personage: figure. 300 curst: shrewish. 302 I am a 


true maiden in fearing violence. 804 something: somewhat. 
810 stealth: stealing away. 
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Hel. A foolish heart, that I leave here behind. 
Her. What, with Lysander? 
Hel, With Demetrius. 320 
Lys. Be not afraid; she shall not harm thee, Helena. 
Dem. No, sir, she shall not, though you take her part. 
Hel. O, when she’s angry, she is keen and shrewd! 
She was a vixen when she went to school; 
And though she be but little, she is fierce. 325 
Her. Little again! Nothing but low and little! 
Why will you suffer her to flout me thus? 
Let me come to her. 
Lys. Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus, of hindering knot-grass made; 
You bead, you acorn. 
Dem. You are too officious 330 
In her behalf that scorns your services. 
Let her alone; speak not of Helena; 
Take not her part; for, if thou dost intend 
Never so little show of love to her, 
Thou shalt aby it. 
Lys. Now she holds me not. 335 
Now follow, if thou dar’st, to try whose right, 
Of thine or mine, is most in Helena. 
Dem. Follow! Nay, I'll go with thee, cheek by jowl. 
Exeunt Lysander and Demetrius. 
Her. You, mistress, all this coil is long of you. 
Nay, go not back. 
Hel. I will not trust you, I, 340 
Nor longer stay in your curst company. 
Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray, 
My legs are longer though, to run away. [ E wit. ] 
Her. I am amaz’d, and know not what to say. Exit. 
323 shrewd: sharp-tongued. 329 minimus: dwarf. knot- 


grass: see N. 333 intend: offer. 339 coil: turmoil. “long: be- 
cause. 
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Obe. This is thy negligence. Still thou mistak’st, 
Or else committ’st thy knaveries wilfully. 
Robin. Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook. 
Did not you tell me I should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on? 
And so far blameless proves my enterprise, 
That I have ‘nointed an Athenian’s eyes; 
And so far am I glad it so did sort, 
As this their jangling I esteem a sport. 
Obe. Thou see’st these lovers seek a place to fight; 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night. 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog as black as Acheron, 
And lead these testy rivals so astray 
As one come not within another’s way. 
Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue, 
Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 
And sometime rail thou like Demetrius; 


139 


345 


350 


355 


360 


And from each other look thou lead them thus, 


Till o’er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 


With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 
Then crush this herb into Lysander’s eye; 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous property, 
To take from thence all error with his might, 
And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight. 
When they next wake, all this derision 
Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision; 

And back to Athens shall the lovers wend, 


365 


370 


With league whose date till death shall never end. 


Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 
I'll to my queen and beg her Indian boy; 
And then I will her charmed eye release 


345 Still: always. 352 sort: turn out. 856 welkin: sky. 


375 


B57 


Acheron: river in Hades. 859 As: so that. 861 wrong: insults. 
867 virtuous: potent; also, beneficent. 868 with his might: by 


its power. 
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From monster’s view, and all things shall be 
peace. 


Robin. My fairy lord, this must be done with haste, 


Obe. 


For night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 


And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger, 380 
At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and 
there, 


Troop home to churchyards. Damned spirits all, 

That in crossways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 

They wilfully themselves exile from light 386 

And must for aye consort with black-brow’d night. 

But we are spirits of another sort. 

I with the morning’s love have oft made sport, 

And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 390 

Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 

Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 

But, notwithstanding, haste, make no delay. 

We may effect this business yet ere day. 395 
[ Exit. ] 


Robin. Up and down, up and down, 


Lys. 


I will lead them up and down. 
I am fear’d in field and town. 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 
Here comes one. 4.00 


Re-enter Lysander. 


Where art thou, proud Demetrius? Speak thou 
now. 


Robin. Here, villain; drawn and ready. Where art 


thou? 


379-80 dragons—Aurora’s harbinger: see N. 3883 crossways 
and floods: see N. 889 the morning’s love: see N. 402 drawn: 
with sword drawn. 
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Lys. I will be with thee straight. 
Robin. Follow me, then, 
To plainer ground. 
[Exit Lysander, as following the voice.]| 


Re-enter Demetrius. 


Dem. Lysander, speak again! 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 405 
Speak! In some bush? Where dost thou hide 

thy head? 


Robin. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars, 
Telling the bushes that thou look’st for wars, 
And wilt not come? Come, recreant; come, thou 


child, 
I'll whip thee with a rod. He is defil’d 410 
That draws a sword on thee. 
Dem. Yea, art thou there? 
Robin. Follow my voice. We'll try no manhood here. 


Ezeunt. 


[Re-enter Lysander. | 


Lys. He goes before me and still dares me on. 

When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 

The villain is much lighter-heel’d than I; 415 

I followed fast, but faster he did fly, 

That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 

And here will rest me. Come, thou gentle day! 
Lies down. 

For if but once thou show me thy grey light, 

I'll find Demetrius and revenge this spite. 420 

[ Sleeps. ] 


Re-enter Robin Goodfellow and Demetrius. 


Robin. Ho, ho, ho! Coward, why com’st thou not? 
Dem. Abide me, if thou dar’st; for well I wot 
409 recreant: coward. 422 Abide: face. wot: know. 
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Thou runn’st before me, shifting every place, 
And dar’st not stand, nor look me in the face. 
Where art thou now? 
Robin. Come hither; I am here. 
Dem. Nay, then, thou mock’st me. Thou shalt buy 
this dear, 426 
If ever I thy face by daylight see. 
Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed. 
By day’s approach look to be visited. 430 
[Lies down and sleeps.| 


Re-enter Helena. 


Hel. O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours! Shine, comforts, from the east, 
That I may back to Athens by daylight, 
From these that my poor company detest. 
And sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s 
eye, 435 
Steal me awhile from mine own company. 
[ Lies down and] sleeps. 
Robin. Yet but three? Come one more; 
Two of both kinds makes up four. 
Here she comes, curst and sad. 
Cupid is a knavish lad, 440 


Re-enter Hermia. 


Thus to make poor females mad. 
Her. Never so weary, never so in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew and torn with briers, 
I can no further crawl, no further go; 
My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 
Here will I rest me till the break of day. 446 
Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a fray! 


[Lies down and sleeps.] 
432 Abate: shorten. 
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Robin. On the ground 

Sleep sound. 
I'll apply 
To your eye, 

Gentle lover, remedy. 

[Squeezing the juice on Lysander’s eyes.] 

When thou wak’st, 
Thou tak’st 
True delight 455 
In the sight 

Of thy former lady’s eye; 

And the country proverb known, 

That every man should take his own, 

In your waking shall be shown. 460 
Jack shall have Jill; 
Nought shall go ill; 

The man shall have his mare again, and all shall 
be well. [ Ezit.] 


Act Fourtu 


SCENE I 
[The same.] 


[Lysander, Demetrius, Helena, and Hermia, lying 
asleep. | 


Enter Titania and Clown [ Bottom; Peaseblossom, Cob- 
web, Moth, Mustardseed,| and [other] Fairies 
[attending]; Oberon behind [unseen]. 


Tita. Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 


2 amiable: lovely. coy: caress. 
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And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

Bot. Where’s Peaseblossom? 5 

Peas. Ready. 

Bot. Scratch my head, Peaseblossom. Where’s Moun- 
sieur Cobweb? 

Cob. Ready. 

Bot. Mounsieur Cobweb, good mounsieur, get you 10 
your weapons in your hand, and kill me a 
red-hipp’d humble-bee on the top of a thistle; 
and, good mounsieur, bring me the honey-bag. 

Do not fret yourself too much in the action, 
mounsieur; and, good mounsieur, have a care 15 
the honey-bag break not; I would be loath to 
have you overflown with a honey-bag, signior. 
Where’s Mounsieur Mustardseed? 

Mus. Ready. 

Bot. Give me your neaf, Mounsieur Mustard- 20 
seed. Pray you, leave your courtesy, good 
mounsieur. 

Mus. What’s your will? 

Bot. Nothing, good mounsieur, but to help Cavalery 
Cobweb to scratch. I must to the barber’s, 25 
mounsieur; for methinks I am marvellous 
hairy about the face; and I am such a tender 
ass, if my hair do but tickle me, I must scratch. 

Tita. What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet 
love? 

Bot. I have a reasonable good ear in music. Let’s 30 
have the tongs and the bones. 

Music. Tongs. Rural music. 

Tita. Or say, sweet love, what thou desir’st to eat. 

20 neaf: fist. 21 leave your courtesy: put on your hat. 


24 Cavalery: cavaliero, gentleman, another attempt at polite- 
ness, 31 the tongs and the bones: crude musical instruments. 
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Bot. Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch 
your good dry oats. Methinks I have a great 
desire to a bottle of hay. Good hay, sweet hay, 
hath no fellow. 

Tita. I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bot. I had rather have a handful or two of dried 
peas. But, I pray you, let none of your people 
stir me; I have an exposition of sleep come 
upon me. 

Tita. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 
Fairies, be gone, and be always away. 


145 


35. 


4.0: 


[Ezeunt fairies. ] 


So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist; the female ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

O, how I love thee! how I dote on thee! 


45, 


[They sleep.] 


Enter Robin Goodfellow. 


Obe. [Advancing.] Welcome, good Robin. See’st thou 


this sweet sight? 
Her dotage now I do begin to pity; 
For, meeting her of late behind the wood, 
Seeking sweet favours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her and fall out with her. 
For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers; 


50: 


55 


And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell like round and orient pearls, 


Stood now within the pretty flowerets’ eyes 
Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail. 


85 bottle: bundle. 41 exposition of: Bottom means “dis- 
position to.” 52 favours: flowers as love-tokens. 57 orient: 


eastern (conventional word for “beautiful”). 
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When I had at my pleasure taunted her 60 
And she in mild terms begg’d my patience, 

I then did ask of her her changeling child; 

Which straight she gave me, and her fairy sent 

To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 

And, now I have the boy, I will undo 65 
This hateful imperfection of her eyes; 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalp 
From off the head of this Athenian swain, 

That, he awaking when the other do, 

May all to Athens back again repair, 70 
And think no more of this night’s accidents 

But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 

But first I will release the fairy queen. 


[ Touching her eyes.] 


Be as thou wast wont to be; 
See as thou wast wont to see: 75 
Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 
Hath such force and blessed power. 
Now, my Titania; wake you, my sweet queen. 
Tita. My Oberon! what visions have I seen! 


Methought I was enamour’d of an ass. | 80 
Obe. There lies your love. 
Tita. How came these things to pass? 


O, how mine eyes do loathe his visage now! 
Obe. Silence awhile. Robin, take off this head. 

Titania, music call; and strike more dead 

Than common sleep of all these five the sense. 85 
Tita. Music, ho! music, such as charmeth sleep! 

Music, still. 
Robin. Now, when thou wak’st, with thine own fool’s 
eyes peep. 


69 other: others. 72 fierce: wild. 76 Dian’s bud: see N. 
85 all these five: the four lovers and Bottom. 
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Obe. Sound, music! Come, my queen, take hands 
with me, 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 90 
Now thou and I are new in amity 
And will to-morrow midnight solemnly 
Dance in Duke Theseus’ house triumphantly 
And bless it to all fair prosperity. 
There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be 95 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 
Robin. Fairy king, attend, and mark; 
I do hear the morning lark. 
Obe. Then, my queen, in silence sad 
Trip we after the night’s shade. 100 
We the globe can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wandering moon. 
Tita. Come my lord, and in our flight 
Tell me how it came this night 
That I sleeping here was found 105 
With these mortals on the ground. 
Exeunt. Horns winded [ within}. 


Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Egeus, and all his train. 


The. Go, one of you, find out the forester, 
For now our observation is perform’d, 
And since we have the vaward of the day, 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 110 
Uncouple in the western valley, let them go, 
Despatch, I say, and find the forester. 
[ Exit an attendant. | 
We will, fair queen, up to the mountain’s top 
And mark the musical confusion 
93 triumphantly: festively. 99 sad: sober. 106 Stage direc- 
tion—winded: blown. 108 observation: May Day rites. 109 


vaward: vanguard, early part. 111 Uncouple: unleash, 112 
Despatch: hasten. 
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Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 115 
Hip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 

With hounds of Sparta. Never did I hear 

Such gallant chiding; for, besides the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 120 

Seem’d all one mutual cry. I never heard 

So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 
The. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded, and their heads are hung 


With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 125 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian 
bulls ; 


Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, . 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn, 


In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly. 130 
Judge when you hear. But, soft! what nymphs 
are these? 


Ege. My lord, this is my daughter here asleep, 

And this, Lysander; this Demetrius is; 

This Helena, old Nedar’s Helena. 

I wonder of their being here together. 135 
The. No doubt they rose up early to observe 

The rite of May, and, hearing our intent, 

Came here in grace of our solemnity. 

But speak, Egeus; is not this the day 

That Hermia should give answer of her choice? 


Ege. It is, my lord. 141 
The. Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with their 
horns. 


116 Hercules and Cadmus: see N. 117 bay’d: brought to bay. 
119 chiding: noise. 122 So musical a discord: see N. 124 
flew’d: with large chaps. sanded: of sandy color. 127 mouth: 
voice, note. 128 Each under each: with different notes. cry: 
pack of hounds. 135 of: at. 138 grace: honor. 
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Horns and shout within. Lys., Dem., Hel., 
and Her. wake and start up. 
Good morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is past; 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now? 

Lys. Pardon, my lord. 

Dive. I pray you all, stand up. 145 
I know you two are rival enemies; 

How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is so far from jealousy, 
To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity? 
Lys. My lord, I shall reply amazedly, 150 
Half sleep, half waking; but as yet, I swear, 
I cannot truly say how I came here. 
But, as I think,—for truly would I speak, 
And now I do bethink me, so it is,— 
I came with Hermia hither. Our intent 155 
Was to be gone from Athens, where we might, 
Without the peril of the Athenian law— 
Ege. Enough, enough, my lord; you have enough. 
I beg the law, the law, upon his head. 
They would have stolen away; they would, 
Demetrius, 160 
Thereby to have defeated you and me, 
You of your wife, and me of my consent, 
Of my consent that she should be your wife. 

Dem. My lord, fair Helen told me of their stealth, 
Of this their purpose hither to this wood ; 165 
And I in fury hither followed them, 

Fair Helena in fancy following me. 

But, my good lord, I wot not by what power,— 

But by some power it is,—my love to Her- 
mia, 

Melted as [is] the snow, seems to me now 170 


148 Saint Valentine: see N. 148 jealousy: suspicion. 156 
where: wherever. 157 Without: beyond. 158 Enough: enough 
evidence. 167 fancy: love. 
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As the remembrance of an idle gaud 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon; 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 
The object and the pleasure of mine eye, 
Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 175 
Was I betroth’d ere I saw Hermia; 
But like a sickness did I loathe this food; 
But, as in health, come to my natural taste, 
Now I do wish it, love it, long for it, 
And will for evermore be true to it. 180 
The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met; 
Of this discourse we more will hear anon. 
Egeus, I will overbear your will; 
For in the temple, by and by, with us 
These couples shall eternally be knit. 185 
And, for the morning now is something worn, 
Our purpos’d hunting shall be set aside. 
Away with us to Athens; three and three, 
We'll hold a feast in great solemnity. 
Come, Hippolyta. 190 
Exeunt The., Hip., Ege., and train. 
Dem. These things seem small and undistinguishable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 
Her. Methinks I see these things with parted eye, 
When every thing seems double. 
Hel. So methinks; 
And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 195 
Mine own, and not mine own. 
Dem. Are you sure that we’re awake? It seems to 
me 
That yet we sleep, we dream. Do not you think 
The Duke was here, and bid us follow him? 
Her. Yea; and my father. 
Hel. And Hippolyta. 200 
Lys. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 


193 parted eye: two eyes not in focus. 
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Dem. Why, then, we are awake. Let’s follow him; 

And by the way let us recount our dreams. 
Exeunt lovers. 

Bot. [Awaking.] When my cue comes, call me, 
and I will answer. My next is, “Most 205 
fair Pyramus.” Heigh-ho! Peter Quince! 
Flute, the bellows-mender! Snout, the tinker! 
Starveling! God’s my life, stolen hence, and 
left me asleep! I have had a most rare vision. 
I have had a dream, past the wit of man to say 210 
what dream it was. Man is but an ass, if he 
go about to expound this dream. Methought 
I was—there is no man can tell what. Me- 
thought I was,—and methought I had,— 
but man is but a patch’d fool, if he will offer 
to say what methought I had. The eye of 215 
man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not 
seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue 
to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my 
dream was. I will get Peter Quince to write 
a ballad of this dream. It shall be called 220 
Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no bottom; 
and I will sing it in the latter end of a play, be- 
fore the Duke; peradventure, to make it the 
more gracious, I shall sing it at her death. Evit. 


SCENE II 
[Athens. Quince’s house. | 
Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 


Quin. Have you sent to Bottom’s house? Is he 
come home yet? 


210 wit: imagination. 212 go about: try. 214 patch’d: wear- 
ing motley. 224 at her death: see N 
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Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt he is 
transported. 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marr’d. It 5 
goes not forward, doth it? 

Quin. It is not possible. You have not a man in 
all Athens able to discharge Pyramus but he. 

Flu. No, he hath simply the best wit of any handi- 
craft man in Athens. 10 

Snout. Yea, and the best person too; and he is a 
very paramour for a sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say “paragon”; a paramour is, 
God bless us, a thing of naught. 


Enter Snug. 


Snug. Masters, the Duke is coming from the 15 
temple, and there is two or three lords and 
ladies more married. If our sport had gone 
forward, we had all been made men. 

Flu. O sweet bully Bottom! Thus hath he lost 
sixpence a day during his life; he could not 20 
have ’scaped sixpence a day. An the Duke had 
not given him sixpence a day for playing Pyra- 
mus, I’ll be hang’d. He would have deserved 
it. Sixpence a day in Pyramus, or nothing. 


Enter Bottom. 


Bot. Where are these lads? Where are these 25 
hearts? 
Quin. Bottom! O most courageous day! O 
most happy hour! 
Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders, but ask 
4 transported: carried off, or, transformed. 9 wit: mind, 


ability. 14 thing of naught: wicked thing. 26 hearts: good 
fellows. 
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me not what; for if I tell you, I am no true 30 
Athenian. I will tell you everything, right 
as it fell out. 

Quin. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you 
is, that the Duke hath dined. Get your apparel 35 
together, good strings to your beards, new 
ribbons to your pumps; meet presently at the 
palace; every man look o’er his part; for the 
short and the long is, our play is preferr’d. 
In any case, let Thisby have clean linen; 40 
and let not him that plays the lion pare his 
nails, for they shall hang out for the lion’s 
claws. And, most dear actors, eat no onions 
nor garlic, for we are to utter sweet breath; 
and I do not doubt but to hear them say, it is 45 
a sweet comedy. No more words; away! 
go, away! Exeunt. 


Act Firtn 
SCENE I 
[Athens. The palace of Theseus.] 


Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostrate, Lords [and 
Attendants |. 


Hip. ’Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers 
speak of. 
The. More strange than true; I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 


87 presently: at once. 39 preferr’d: on the preferred list. 
1 that: what. 2 may: can. 3 antique: strange. toys: trifles. 
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Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 5 
More than cool reason ever comprehends, 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold; 
That is, the madman. The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 11 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven; 

And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 15 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination, 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 20 
Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear! 

Hip. But all the story of the night told over, 
And all their minds transfigur’d so together, 
More witnesseth than fancy’s images, 25 
And grows to something of great constancy ; 
But, howsoever, strange and admirable. 


Enter lovers, Lysander, Demetrius, Hermia, and Helena. 


The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth. 
Joy, gentle friends! joy and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts! 

Lys. More than to us 30 
Wait in your royal walks, your board, your bed! 

5 shaping fantasies: inventive imaginations. 8 compact: 
composed. 11 Sees the beauty of Helen of Troy in the dark 


face of a gypsy. 25 Is evidence of more than mere imagin- 
ings. 26 constancy: certainty. 27 admirable: marvelous. 
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The. Come now; what masques, what dances shall we 
have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours 
Between our after-supper and bed-time? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth? 35 
What revels are in hand? Is there no play 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour? 
Call Philostrate. 
Phil. Here, mighty Theseus. 
The. Say, what abridgement have you for this even- 
ing? 
What masque? what music? How shall we be- 
guile 40 
The lazy time, if not with some delight? 
Phil. There is a brief how many sports are ripe. 
Make choice of which your Highness will see first. 
[ Giving a paper. | 
The. [Reads.] “The battle with the Centaurs, to be 
sung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp.” 45 
We'll none of that: that have I told my love, 
In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 
“The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage.” 
That is an old device; and it was play’d 50 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 
“The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceas’d in beggary.” 
That is some satire, keen and critical, 
Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 55 
‘“‘A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe; very tragical mirth.” 
84 after-supper: dessert, or, late supper. 89 abridgement: 


pastime, short play. 42 brief: list. 44 Centaurs: see N. 48-49 
See N. 52-53 See N. 55 sorting with: fitting for. 
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Merry and tragical! Tedious and brief! 
That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord? 60: 

Phil. A play there is, my lord, some ten words long, 
Which is as brief as I have known a play; 

But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 

Which makes it tedious; for in all the play 

There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 65 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is; 

For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 

Which, when I saw rehears’d, I must confess, 
Made mine eyes water; but more merry tears 

The passion of loud laughter never shed. 70 

The. What are they that do play it? 

Phil. Hard-handed men that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour’d in their minds till now, 
And now have toil’d their unbreath’d memories 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 75. 

The. And we will hear it. 

Phil. No, my noble lord; 

It is not for you. I have heard it over, 

And it is nothing, nothing in the world; 

Unless you can find sport in their intents, 19 

Extremely stretch’d and conn’d with cruel pain, 

To do you service. 

The. I will hear that play; 

For never anything can be amiss, 

When simpleness and duty tender it. 

Go, bring them in; and take your places, ladies. 
[Exit Philostrate.] 

Hip. I love not to see wretchedness o’ercharged, 85. 
And duty in his service perishing. 

The. Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such thing. 


74 unbreath’d: unpractised. 80 stretch’d: strained. 85 o’er- 
charged: overburdened. 
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flip. He says they can do nothing in this kind. 

The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake; 90 
And what poor duty cannot do, noble respect 
Takes it in might, not merit. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes; 

Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 95 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, 

Throttle their practis’d accent in their fears, 

And in conclusion dumbly have broke off, 

Not paying me a welcome. Trust me, sweet, 

Out of this silence yet I pick’d a welcome; 100 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 

I read as much as from the rattling tongue 

Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

Love, therefore, and tongue-ti'd simplicity 

In least speak most, to my capacity. 105 


[ Re-enter Philostrate. | 


Phil. So please your Grace, the Prologue is address’d. 
The. Let him approach. Flourish of trumpets. 
Enter [ Quince for] the Prologue 

Pro. If we offend, it is with our good will. 
That you should think, we come not to offend, 
But with good will. To show our simple skill, 
That is the true beginning of our end. WA 
Consider then we come but in despite. 
We do not come as minding to content you, 
Our true intent is. All for your delight 
We are not here. That you should here re- 
pent you, 115 
92 Takes the will for the deed. 98 clerks: scholars. 96 peri- 


ods: full stops. 105 to my capacity: to my (sympathetic) un- 
derstanding. 106 address’d: ready. 108 ff. See N. 
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The actors are at hand, and by their show 
You shall know all that you are like to know. 

The. This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

Lys. He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; he 
knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord: 120 
it is not enough to speak, but to speak true. 

Hip. Indeed he hath play’d on this prologue like 
a child on a recorder; a sound, but not in 
government. 

The. His speech was like a tangled chain; noth- 125 
ing impaired, but all disordered. Who is 
next? 

Enter with a trumpet before them, Pyramus and Thisbe, 

Wall, Moonshine, and Lion. 


Pro. Gentles, perchance you wonder at this show; 
But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 130 
This beauteous lady Thisby is certain. 
This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 
Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers 


sunder ; 
And through Wall’s chink, poor souls, they are 
content 134 


To whisper. At the which let no man wonder. 
This man, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 
Presenteth Moonshine; for, if you will know, 
By moonshine did these lovers think no scorn 

To meet at Ninus’ tomb, there, there to woo. 
This grisly beast, which Lion hight by name, 140 
The trusty Thisby, coming first by night, 
Did scare away, or rather did affright; 
And, as she fled, her mantle she did fall, 


118 This fellow “does not care about trifles,’ and “does not 
regard punctuation.” 120 the stop: a term in horsemanship. 
128 recorder: instrument resembling a flute. 124 government: 
control, 140 hight: is called. 143 fall: let fall. 
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The. 


Which Lion vile with bloody mouth did stain. 
Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall, 145 
And finds his trusty Thisby’s mantle slain; 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broach’d his boiling bloody breast; 
And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 149 
His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 
Let Lion, Moonshine, Wall, and lovers twain 
At large discourse, while here they do remain. 
Exeunt Prologue, Thisbe, Lion, and 
Moonshine. 


I wonder if the lion be to speak. 


Dem. No wonder, my lord; one lion may, when many 


asses do. 155 


Wall. In this same interlude it doth befall 


The. 


That I, one Snout by name, present a wall; 
And such a wall, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a crannied hole or chink, 
Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 


Did whisper often very secretly. 161 
This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone doth 
show 


That I am that same wall; the truth is so; 

And this the cranny is, right and sinister, 

Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper. 
Would you desire lime and hair to speak 166 

better? 


Dem. It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard 


The. 
Pyr. 


discourse, my lord. 
Enter Pyramus. 


Pyramus draws near the wall. Silence! 170 
O grim-look’d night! O night with hue so black! 


145 tall: handsome. 148 broach’d: opened, stabbed. 158 be: 
is going. 164 sinister: left. 171 grim-look’d: grim-looking. 
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O night, which ever art when day is not! 
O night, O night! alack, alack, alack, 
I fear my Thisby’s promise is forgot! 


And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall, 175 
That stand’st between her father’s ground and 
mine ! 


Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall, 
Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine 
eyne! 
[Wall holds up his fingers.] 
Thanks, courteous wall; Jove shield thee well for 
this! 
But what see I? No Thisby do I see. 180 
O wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss! 
Curs’d be thy stones for thus deceiving me! 
The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, should 
curse again. 
Pyr. No, in truth, sir, he should not. “Deceiv- 185 
ing me’ is Thisby’s cue. She is to enter now, 
and I am to spy her through the wall. You 
shall see it will fall pat as I told you. Yonder 
she comes. 


Enter Thisbe. 


This. O wall, full often hast thou heard my moans, 190 
For parting my fair Pyramus and me! 
My cherry lips have often kiss’d thy stones, 
Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee. 
Pyr. I see a voice! Now will I to the chink, 
To spy an I can hear my Thisby’s face. 195 
Thisby ! 
This. My love thou art, my love I think. 


183 sensible: capable of perception. 
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Pyr. Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover’s grace; 
And, like Limander, am I trusty still. 

This. And I like Helen, till the Fates me kill. 

Pyr. Not Shafalus to Procrus was so true. 200 

This. As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you. 

Pyr. O, kiss me through the hole of this vile wall! 

This. I kiss the wall’s hole, not your lips at all. 

Pyr. Wilt thou at Ninny’s tomb meet me straight- 

way? 204 

This. "Tide life, ’tide death, I come without delay. 

[Exeunt Pyramus and Thisbe.] 

Wall. Thus have I, Wall, my part discharged so; 
And, being done, thus Wall away doth go. Exit: 

The. Now is the moon used between the two 
neighbours. 

Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so 210 
wilful to hear without warning. 

Hip. This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 

The. The best in this kind are but shadows; and 
the worst are no worse, if imagination amend 
them. 215 

Hip. It must be your imagination then, and not 
theirs. 

The. If we imagine no worse of them than they of 
themselves, they may pass for excellent men. 
Here come two noble beasts in, a man and a 220 
lion. 


Enter Lion and Moonshine. 


Lion. You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on 
floor, 


197 lover’s grace: lover. 198-99 Limander—Helen: blunders 
for Leander and Hero. 200 Shafalus—Procrus: Cephalus and 
Procris. 205 ’Tide—death: whether life or death betide. 208-9 
See N. 
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May now perchance both quake and tremble 
here, 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar, 225 
Then know that I, as Snug the joiner, am 
A lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam; 
For, if I should as lion come in strife 
Into this place, ’twere pity on my life. 

The. A very gentle beast, and of a good con- 230 
science. 

Dem. The very best at a beast, my lord, that e’er 
I saw. 

Lys. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

The. True; and a goose for his discretion. 235 

Dem. Not so, my lord; for his valour cannot 
carry his discretion, and the fox carries the 
goose. 

The. His discretion, ‘I am sure, cannot carry his 
valour; for the goose carries not the fox. It 240 
is well; leave it to his discretion, and let us 
hearken to the moon. 

Moon. This lantern doth the horned moon present ;— 

Dem. He should have worn the horns on his 
head. 245 

The. He is no crescent, and his horns are invisible 
within the circumference. 

Moon. This lantern doth the horned moon present; 
Myself the man i’ the moon do seem to be. 

The. This is the greatest error of all the rest. The 250 
man should be put into the lantern. How is it 
else the man i’ the moon? 

Dem. He dares not come there for the candle; 
for, you see, it is already in snuff. 

227 lion fell: see N. 244-45 The inevitable joke on the 


“horns” of the cuckold. 253 for: because of. 254 in snuff: 
offended, and, in need of snuffing. 
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Hip. I am aweary of this moon. Would he would 255 
change! 

The. It appears, by his small light of discretion, 
that he is in the wane; but yet, in courtesy, 
in all reason, we must stay the time. 

Lys. Proceed, Moon. 260 

Moon. All that I have to say, is, to tell you that the 
lantern is the moon; I, the man i’ the moon; 
this thorn-bush, my thorn-bush; and this dog, 
my dog. 

Dem. Why, all these should be in the lantern; 265 
for all these are in the moon. But, silence! 
here comes Thisbe. 


Enter Thisbe. 


This. This is old Ninny’s tomb. Where is my love? 
Lion. (Roaring.) Oh Thisbe runs off. 
Dem. Well roar’d, Lion. 270 
The. Well run, Thisbe. 
Hip. Well shone, Moon. Truly, the moon shines 
with a good grace. 

[The Lion shakes Thisbe’s mantle, and exit.] 
The. Well mous’d, Lion. 
Dem. And then came Pyramus. 275 
Lys. And so the lion vanish’d. 


Enter Pyramus. 


Pyr. Sweet Moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams; 
I thank thee, Moon, for shining now so bright; 
For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering gleams, 
I trust to take of truest Thisby sight. 280 
But stay, O spite! 
But mark, poor knight, 


274 mous’d: shaken (as a cat shakes a mouse). 
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What dreadful dole is here! 
Eyes, do you see? 
How can it be? 285 
O dainty duck! O dear! 
Thy mantle good, 
What, stain’d with blood! 
Approach, ye Furies fell! 
O Fates, come, come, 290 
Cut thread and thrum; 
Quail, crush, conclude, and quell! 
The. This passion, and the death of a dear friend, 
would go near to make a man look sad. 
Hip. Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 295 
Pyr. O wherefore, Nature, didst thou lions frame? 
Since lion vile hath here deflower’d my dear; 
Which is—no, no—which was the fairest dame 
That liv’d, that lov’d, that lik’d, that look’d 
with cheer. 
Come, tears, confound ; 300 
Out, sword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus; 
Ay, that left pap, 


Where heart doth hop. [ Stabs himself. | 
Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 305 

Now am I dead, 

Now am I fled; 


My soul is in the sky. 
Tongue, lose thy light; 
Moon, take thy flight. [ Exit Moonshine. | 
Now die, die, die, die, die. [ Dies. | 
288 dole: grief. 289 fell: fierce. 291 thread and thrum: the 


warp of a piece of cloth and the loose threads at the end. 292 
Quail: overpower. quell: kill. 299 cheer: face. 
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Dem. No die but an ace, for him; for he is but 
one. 

Lys. Less than an ace, man, for he is dead; he is 
nothing. 

The. With the help of a surgeon he might yet re- 
cover, and yet prove an ass. 

Hip. How chance Moonshine is gone before 
Thisbe comes back and finds her lover? 


Re-enter Thisbe. 


The. She will find him by starlight. Here she 
comes; and her passion ends the play. 

Hip. Methinks she should not use a long one for 
such a Pyramus. I hope she will be brief. 
Dem. A mote will turn the balance, which Pyra- 

mus, which Thisbe, is the better; he for a man, 
God warrant us; she for a woman, God 
bless us. 
Lys. She hath spied him already with those sweet 
eyes. 
Dem. And thus she means, videlicet :— 
This. Asleep, my love? 
What, dead, my dove? 
O Pyramus, arise! 
Speak, speak! Quite dumb? 
Dead, dead? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 
These lily lips, 
This cherry nose, 
These yellow cowslip cheeks, 
Are gone, are gone! 
Lovers, make moan. 


165 


315 


320 


325 


330 


335 


340 


812 ace: the side of a die containing one spot. 824-25 which 
—which: whether—or. 3826 warrant: defend. 330 means: com- 


plains. videlicet: as follows. 


166 


The. 
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His eyes were green as leeks. 
O Sisters Three, 
Come, come to me, 

With hands as pale as milk; 
Lay them in gore, 
Since you have shore 

With shears his thread of silk. 
Tongue, not a word! 
Come, trusty sword; 

Come, blade, my breast imbrue; 


345 


350 


[ Stabs herself. ] 


And, farewell, friends ; 
Thus, Thisby ends. 


Adieu, adieu, adieu. [ Dies. | 


Moonshine and Lion are left to bury the 
dead. 


Dem. Ay, and Wall too. 
[Bot. Starting up.] No, I assure you; the wall 


The. 


is down that parted their fathers. Will it 
please you to see the epilogue, or to hear a Ber- 
gomask dance between two of our company? 
No epilogue, I pray you; for your play 
needs no excuse. Never excuse; for when the 
players are all dead, there need none to be 
blamed. Marry, if he that writ it had played 
Pyramus and hang’d himself in Thisbe’s gar- 
ter, it would have been a fine tragedy; and 
so it is, truly; and very notably discharg’d. 
But, come, your Bergomask; let your epilogue 


355 


360 


365 


alone. [A dance. ] 


The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 
Lovers, to bed; ’tis almost fairy time. 


370 


848 Sisters Three: the Fates. 847 shore: shorn. 3851 imbrue: 
stain with blood. 3860-61 Bergomask dance: see N. 
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I fear we shall out-sleep the coming morn 

As much as we this night have overwatch’d. 

This palpable-gross play hath well beguil’d 

The heavy gait of night. Sweet friends, to bed. 

A fortnight hold we this solemnity 376 
In nightly revels and new jollity. Exeunt. 


Enter Robin Goodfellow. 


Robin. Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behowls the moon; 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 380 
All with weary task fordone. 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 
Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe ~ 
In remembrance of a shroud. 385 
Now it is the time of night 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 
In the church-way paths to glide. 
And we fairies, that do run 390 
By the triple Hecate’s team 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic. Not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallowed house. 395 
I am sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 


Enter Oberon and Titania with their train. 
Obe. Through the house give glimmering light 
By the dead and drowsy fire, 


873 overwatch’d: stayed up late. 874 palpable-gross: pal- 
pably crude. 881 fordone: worn out. 3891 triple Hecate’s 
team: see N. 894 frolic: merry. 395 See N. 
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Tita. 


Obe. 
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Every elf and fairy sprite 400 
Hop as light as bird from brier; 
And this ditty, after me, 
Sing, and dance it trippingly. 
First, rehearse your song by rote, 
To each word a warbling note. 405 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we sing, and bless this place. 
Song [and dance]. 

Now, until the break of day, 
Through this house each fairy stray. 
To the best bride-bed will we, 410 
Which by us shall blessed be; 
And the issue there create 
Ever shall be fortunate. 
So shall all the couples three 
Ever true in loving be; 415 
And the blots of nature’s hand 
Shall not in their issue stand; 
Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 
Nor mark prodigious, such as are 
Despised in nativity, 420 
Shall upon their children be. 
With this field-dew consecrate, 
Every fairy take his gait, 
And each several chamber bless, 
Through this palace, with sweet peace; 425 
And the owner of it blest 
Ever shall in safety rest. 
Trip away; make no stay; 
Meet me all by break of day. 

Exeunt [ Oberon, Titania, and train]. 


412 create: created. 419 prodigious: unnatural. 422 conse- 
crate: consecrated. 
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Robin. If we shadows have offended, 


Think but this, and all is mended, 
That you have but slumb’red here 
While these visions did appear. 
And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream, 
Gentles, do not reprehend. 

If you pardon, we will mend. 
And, as I am an honest Puck, 

If we have unearned luck 

Now to ’scape the serpent’s tongue, 
We will make amends ere long; 
Else the Puck a liar call. 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if we be friends, 
And Robin shall restore amends. 


Give—hands: clap. 


169 
430 


440 


445 
[ Exit. ] 


432 Cf. title of the play. 440 serpent’s tongue: hissing. 444 
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JULIUS CASAR 


INTRODUCTION 


Text.—The earliest edition of Julius Cesar is that 
of the First Folio (1623). It is a good text, almost 
entirely free from difficulties. One problem concerns 
Brutus’ telling Cassius of his wife’s death (IV, iii, 143- 
58, 166), and his apparent ignorance of the event when 
Messala reports it (ll. 181-95). Some critics, such as 
Chambers and Granville-Barker, think Shakespeare in- 
serted the first passage as an afterthought and did not 
make clear that the second was to be deleted. Professor 
Stoll defends the text as it stands on the ground that 
Brutus’ self-conscious exhibition of stoic fortitude, which 
now seems hypocritical posing, is a typical example of 
a primitive dramatic technique, used elsewhere in Shakes- 
peare and Elizabethan drama, which is intended to win 
admiration for the speaker. 

Date.—A good many items of evidence point to 1599. 
There is first the negative fact that in his Palladis Tamia 
of 1598 Francis Meres does not mention the play in his 
list of Shakespeare’s works. The speeches on Cesar by © 
Brutus and Antony were referred to by John Weever in 
his Mirror of Martyrs, which was printed in 1601 but 
was, the author says, ready for the press two years 
earlier. In Every Man out of his Humour (1599) Ben 
Jonson echoed Julius Cesar in the phrase “Reason long 
since is fled to animals, you know” (III, iv, 33; cf. J.C., 
III, ii, 109); he also used the words “Et tu, Brute” 
(V, vi, 79; cf. J.C., III, i, 77, and note). These phrases 
were echoed in other works printed in 1600. The only 

1738 
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other evidence which needs to be mentioned here is the 
account given by Thomas Platter, a foreign physician, 
of a play about Julius Cesar that he witnessed on Sep- 
tember 21, 1599; this was pretty certainly Shakes- 
peare’s. 

Sources.—For plot and action, all the characters 
except Lucius, much of the conception of character, and 
innumerable details, Shakespeare depended chiefly upon 
the Lives of Brutus, Julius Cesar, and Antony, in Sir 
Thomas North’s great translation of Plutarch (1579). 
Happily we need not be concerned with the question 
whether Shakespeare was re-writing an old play. The 
Roman tragedies of Shakespeare’s learned friend, Ben 
Jonson, are scholarly reconstructions of antiquity, and 
sometimes dramatically impressive, but we have a way of 
not reading them; the breath of life is almost extin- 
guished under the weight of documentation. Shake- 
speare’s method was to soak himself in Plutarch and 
then use his imagination. In North’s pages Plutarch’s 
great men of old talk like Elizabethan statesmen, the 
citizens and rustics of Plutarch’s anecdotes talk like 
Elizabethan citizens and rustics, and that is enough for 
Shakespeare. He gives an illusion of ancient Rome and 
Romans which is completely satisfactory for an audience, 
if not for students of history. Provided the characters 
and dialogue are alive, the trappings can take care of 
themselves; hence the timelessness, the universality, of 
Julius Cesar, Coriolanus, and Antony and Cleopatra. 

North’s rich and flexible style runs the whole gamut 
from colloquial raciness and slang to the most stately 
and poetic eloquence, and in his Roman plays Shake- 
speare is content, again and again, to follow the trans- 
lation closely. In Portia’s appeal to Brutus, for instance, 
he adds little to North, though the little is important. 
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Julius Cesar is a much more sober and masculine piay 
than Antony and Cleopatra—the noble Portia is no 
serpent of old Nile—and it lacks the purple passages 
of the later work. The character of the drama demands 
restrained treatment rather than exotic color, and Shake- 
speare seems here to be deliberately chastening his cus- 
tomary verbal exuberance and trying to be “classical.” 
Not only Brutus but other characters speak, however 
un-Roman their ideas may often be, with a Roman dig- 
nity and gravitas. 

For comparison with scenes in the play some passages 
must be quoted from North’s translation. The first is 
from the Life of Julius Cesar: 


“So Cesar coming into the house, all the Senate stood 
up on their feet to do him honour, Then part of Brutus’ 
company and confederates stood round about Cesar’s 
chair, and part of them also came towards him, as though 
they made suit with Metellus Cimber, to call home his 
brother again from banishment: and thus prosecuting still 
their suit, they followed Cesar, till he was set in his 
chair, Who, denying their petitions, and being offended 
with them one after another, because the more they were 
denied, the more they pressed upon him, and were the 
earnester with him: Metellus at length, taking his gown 
with both his hands, pulled it over his neck, which was 
the sign given the confederates to set upon him. Then 
Casca behind him strake him in the neck with his sword, 
howbeit the wound was not great nor mortal, because it 
seemed, the fear of such a divelish attempt did amaze 
him, and take his strength from him, that he killed him 
not at the first blow. But Cesar turning straight unto 
him, caught hold of his sword, and held it hard: and 
they both cried out, Cesar in Latin: O vile traitor Casca, 
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what doest thou? And Casca in Greek to his brother, 
Brother, help me. At the beginning of this stir, they 
that were present, not knowing of the conspiracy, were 
so amazed with the horrible sight they saw: they had 
no power to fly, neither to help him, not so much, as once 
to make any outcry. They on the other side that had con- 
spired his death, compassed him in on every side with 
their swords drawn in their hands, that Cesar turned 
him nowhere, but he was striken at by some, and still 
had naked swords in his face, and was hacked and 
mangled among them, as a wild beast taken of hunters. 
. . . Men report also, that Cesar did still defend himself 
against the rest, running every way with his body: but 
when he saw Brutus with his sword drawn in his hand, 
then he pulled his gown over his head, and made no more 
resistance, and was driven either casually, or purposedly, 
by the counsel of the conspirators, against the base 
whereupon Pompey’s image stood, which ran all of a 
gore-blood till he was slain.” 


Life of Brutus: 


“When this was done, they came to talk of Cesar’s 
will and testament, and of his funerals and tomb. Then 
Antonius thinking good his testament should be read 
openly, and also that his body should be honourably 
buried, and not in hugger-mugger, lest the people might 
thereby take occasion to be worse offended if they did 
otherwise: Cassius stoutly spake against it. But Brutus 
went with the motion, and agreed unto it: wherein it 
seemeth he committed a second fault. For the first fault 
he did was, when he would not consent to his fellow- 
conspirators, that Antonius should be slain. And there- 
fore he was justly accused, that thereby he had saved 
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and strengthened a strong and grievous enemy of their 
conspiracy. The second fault was, when he agreed that 
Cesar’s funerals should be as Antonius would have them: 
the which indeed marred all. For first of all, when 
Cesar’s testament was openly read among them, whereby 
it appeared that he bequeathed unto every citizen of 
Rome, seventy-five drachmas a man, and that he left 
his gardens and arbours unto the people, which he had 
on this side of the river of Tiber, in the place where now 
the temple of Fortune is built: the people then loved him, 
and were marvellous sorry for him. Afterwards when 
Cesar’s body was brought into the market-place, Antonius 
making his funeral oration in praise of the dead, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom of Rome, and perceiving that 
his words moved the common people to compassion: he 
framed his eloquence to make their hearts yearn the more, 
and taking Cesar’s gown all bloody in his hand, he laid 
it open to the sight of them all, shewing what a number 
of cuts and holes it had upon it. Therewithal the people 
fell presently into such a rage and mutiny, that there 
was no more order kept amongst the common people. 
For some of them cried out, Kill the murtherers: others 
plucked up forms, tables, and stalls about the market- 
place, as they had done before at the funerals of Clodius, 
and having laid them all on a heap together, they set 
them on fire, and thereupon did put the body of Cesar, 
and burnt it in the midst of the most holy places... - 

“The next morning by break of day, the signal of 
battell was set out in Brutus’ and Cassius’ camp, which 
was an arming scarlet coat: and both the chieftains spoke 
together in the midst of their armies. There Cassius 
began to speak first, and said: The gods grant us, O 
Brutus, that this day we may win the field, and ever 
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after to live all the rest of our life quietly, one with 
another. But sith the gods have so ordained it, that the 
greatest and chiefest things amongst men are most un- 
certain, and that if the battell fall out otherwise to-day 
than we wish or look for, we shall hardly meet again: 
what art thou then determined to do, to fly, or die? 
Brutus answered him, Being yet but a young man, and 
not over greatly experienced in the world: I trust (I 
know not how) a certain rule of philosophy, by the which 
I did greatly blame and reprove Cato for killing of him- 
self, as being no lawful nor godly act, touching the gods, 
nor concerning men, valiant; not to give place and yield 
to divine providence, and not constantly and patiently 
to take whatsoever it pleaseth him to send us, but to 
draw back and fly: but being now in the middest of the 
danger, I am of a contrary mind. For if it be not the 
will of God, that this battell fall out fortunate for us: 
I will look no more for hope, neither seek to make any 
new supply for war again, but will rid me of this miser- 
able world, and content me with my fortune. For, 
I gave up my life for my country in the Ides of March, 
for the which I shall live in another more glorious 
world.” 


These passages illustrate Shakespeare’s fidelity to the 
original in some major scenes. They illustrate no less 
the dramatic imagination with which he selected, con- 
densed, and expanded his material. He had, for example, 
only general hints in Plutarch for the characteristically 
laconic funeral speech of Brutus and the subtle rhetoric 
of Antony, and for the great quarrel between Brutus and 
Cassius. And, to mention only one instance of re- 
arrangement that is really invention, Shakespeare con- 
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nects the news of the death of Portia with the quarrel 
scene, where it is withheld, with fine effect, until the: 
end. 

Structure and Character of the Play.—As the preced- 
ing paragraph indicates, Shakespeare in manipulating: 
Plutarch naturally neglected historical accuracy in the 
interest of dramatic compression. The triumph of Octo- 
ber, 45 B.c., is telescoped with the Lupercalia of the 
following February, and the next day is the Ides of 
March. The funeral of Cesar comes immediately after: 
the assassination, not some days later. Antony and 
Octavius form their alliance at once, not after a very 
troubled interval of more than a year and a half. Brutus 
and Cassius die on the same day, not in battles twenty 
days apart. Such changes, of course, are fully justified. 
by the great gain in speed, continuity, and climactic 
intensity. It must be admitted that, at least in the pro- 
ductions one sees, the intensity is considerably dissipated 
in the last act, which, though full of good lines and 
dramatic moments, suffers from adherence to the Eliza- 
bethan convention of stage battles. 

The play as a whole is a great piece of stagecraft. 
In structure it is unusual; it has not one climax but two, 
the assassination of Cesar in the middle, and the defeat 
and death of the chief conspirators at the end. One 
might expect such a play to be broken-backed, but it is 
not. Fate is on the side of the dictator, and, as an idea 
if not as a man, he is vindicated in the overthrow of his 
murderers. By a number of original touches Shakespeare 
makes us see how the spirit of the dead Cesar lives on. 
Plutarch only tells of visitations by Brutus’ “‘ill angel”; 
in the play it is the ghost of Cesar. “Cesar, thou art 
reveng’d,” cries Cassius, as he kills himself; “O Julius 
Cesar, thou art mighty yet,” exclaims Brutus over the 
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body of Cassius; and his last words, as he runs on his 
sword, are “Cesar, now be still . . .” 

Tragic irony plays about Cesar and Brutus. The play 
begins with Cesar’s triumph for the defeat of Pompey’s 
sons (who were Roman citizens, not barbarians), and 
the angry tribunes remind the populace of the former 
glories of Pompey—Pompey, who had been one of the 
masters of the world, and then had been conquered by 
Cesar, and assassinated. “As Pompey is, shall Cesar 
be,” we think, after the fashion of old epitaphs, and 
Cesar is slain beside Pompey’s statue. In Plutarch, 
Cesar tries repeatedly to read Artemidorus’ letter but is 
prevented by the press around him; in Shakespeare, he 
disdains to read it because it touches him nearly. This 
is not sheer magnanimity, it is hybris, the infatuation of 
a man who invites divine chastisement by his regal strut- 
ting and over-confidence. And when we think of Brutus, 
there is a large irony in the conclusion. The philosophic 
idealist had done evil that good might come, and what 
does come? The empire is left in the hands, not of a 
Fortinbras, but of the cold calculating Octavius and the 
volatile opportunist Antony, who pronounce the funera! 
eulogy on the noblest Roman of them all. 

Characters: Brutus.—It seems idle to ask if Brutus or 
Cesar is the hero of the play, for Shakespeare contrives, 
without loosening the structure, to spread the interest 
over three major characters. But it is clear that what 
interested him most was not the political aspects of the 
theme, it was the character, the moral problem, of 
Brutus. How can Brutus, being what he is, do what he 
does, and still remain Brutus? The same question may 
be asked of Macbeth or Othello, but Brutus is not lured 
on by supernatural temptation and selfish ambition, nor 
by the passion of a greatly loving husband. He consents 
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to murder a man whom he admires and loves, with whose 
conduct hitherto he finds no fault, solely because he 
believes the good of the state demands his removal. 
Brutus is perhaps the most consistently virtuous of 
Shakespeare’s characters, and many actors have made 
him a rather wooden prig; Shakespeare, by a miracle of 
insight and handling, does not do that. Brutus is the 
great example, as we say, of the idealist, the theorist, in 
politics. Though scorning the mob, he appeals to their 
reason; Antony appeals to their feelings and their 
greed. Brutus pursues the highest aims and is used by 
others for base ends. He is a solitary student who leaves 
his books and music to act, and the first consequence of 
that act is the mob’s wanton murder of a poor poet. He 
rates Cassius for extortion, and for withholding the pro- 
ceeds of extortion when he, Brutus, needed money to 
pay his troops. He is proudly confident of having com- 
mitted no crime, yet he forces himself to share in furtive 
conspiracy and in deceit of the trustful Cesar. He kills 
Cesar because he is, or rather, because he may become, 
an ambitious egoist, and is himself, to some degree, a 
victim of moral egoism, moral ambition. Only a simple- 
minded, self-deceiving rectitude can accommodate such 
paradoxes. Yet never for a moment do we have a doubt 
of his magnanimous sincerity. 


Cassius.—Cassius is perhaps the mostly subtly drawn 
character in the play. Despite the contradictions be- 
tween what he is and what he does, Brutus is fundamen- 
tally all of a piece. Cassius is not, he is a very human 
mixture of evil and good, and we think better of him at 
the end than we did at the beginning. Cassius has a 
personal grudge against Cesar, and hopes for personal 
aggrandizement with Cesar out of the way, but he is 
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not, like Antony, an irresponsible self-seeker. He is a 
serious, thoughtful man, as Cesar knows, and in his own 
way a sincere republican and patriot. He is a born 
leader, a practical man of affairs, an expert in human 
nature, as Brutus is not. When Antony appears among 
the assassins, Cassius, with cynical bluntness, promises 
him a share in the spoils; Brutus offers to give him rea- 
-sons for the killing of Cesar. Whenever Cassius differs 
with Brutus on a matter of policy, he is right—as regards 
success—and Brutus is wrong. He appears at his worst 
at the beginning, as a wily politician playing on the 
simple Brutus, yet his feeling for Brutus is the best 
thing about him, and, at least in the latter part of the 
play, it is his dominant motive. He respects Brutus’s 
integrity, he loves him as a man, and he craves his good 
opinion. He is as passionate and explosive as Brutus is 
self-controlled, and in the quarrel scene Brutus, sticking 
to moral principles in war-time, sets him a-blaze. But 
the moment Brutus utters a relenting word that he can 
seize upon, Cassius is overcome with remorse. Hence- 
forth he sacrifices everything to Brutus. He consents to 
fight against his better judgment, and looks forward to 
defeat. Cassius as well as Brutus has his tragedy. 
Cesar.—Does Cesar exist, as Mr. Granville-Barker 
asks, mainly in order to be assassinated? The Caesar of 
the first three acts is assuredly not the Cesar of Plu- 
tarch nor the modest author of the Commentaries, he is 
not one of the greatest empire-builders in history. We 
might even wonder, if this were not a play, why the con- 
spirators should think such a person dangerous. The 
answer lies partly, but not wholly, in the obvious fact 
that the exaltation of Brutus required the depression of 
the man whom the good Brutus felt obliged to kill; we 
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could not continue to admire Brutus if our sympathies 
had already been securely engaged by his prospective 
victim. How far the conception of the dictator as an 
infatuated braggart was original with Shakespeare, and 
how far it was prescribed by stage tradition (for there 
had been many plays on the subject), we cannot inquire 
here. Limiting ourselves to Plutarch, we may say that, 
while Shakespeare ignores what flaws there are in Plu- 
tarch’s Brutus, he picks out and heightens whatever 
details contribute to a picture of Cesar as arrogant, vain, 
pompous, superstitious, physically weak, and both timid 
and over-confident. Shakespeare may in part reflect 
Plutarch’s incomplete sympathy for Cesar, for Plutarch 
acknowledges his greatness without the enthusiasm that 
he feels for Brutus. But, one may ask, if Cesar is to be 
blackened, why does Shakespeare emphasize petty per- 
sonal weaknesses and almost entirely ignore the graver 
charges recorded in Plutarch? Mainly, it may be sup- 
posed, for dramatic reasons. If Cesar’s murder is a 
violation of the universal order which is attended by 
strange portents and which is to be avenged by destiny, 
he must not altogether forfeit our admiration and sym- 
pathy. Moreover, Shakespeare was no political thinker 
who delighted in Shavian debate; his instinct was for 
the personal and concrete, the immediately and emotion- 
ally effective, and pages of political indictment would be 
far less telling, on the stage, than is Cesar’s “Come on 
my right hand, for this ear is deaf.” So too when Cas- 
sius is trying to win over Brutus to the idea of assassina- 
tion, what arguments does he use on the philosopher? 
Tyranny, yes, but chiefly the facts (which, like the deaf- 
ness, are not in Plutarch) that the ruler of the majestic 
world has been a poor swimmer and subject to fever. 
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It must be admitted that Shakespeare, who was quite 
well aware of Cesar’s real historical stature, here over- 
reaches himself in trying to solve a dramatic problem. 
The living Cesar is so denuded of greatness (which can 
co-exist with major crimes but hardly with pompous 
swagger) that we have difficulty in believing the spirit 
of the dead Cesar to be as mighty as it is made out to 
be and dramatically needs to be, 
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Prinparus, servant to Cassius. 
CaLPurRNIA, wife to Cesar. 
Portia, wife to Brutus. 


Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, etc. 


Scene: Rome; the neighbourhood of Sardis; the neigh- 
bourhood of Philippi. 


Act First 


SCENE I 
[Rome. A street.] 


Enter Flavius, Marullus, and certain Commoners over 
the stage. 


Flav. Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home! 
Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day without the sign 
Of your profession? Speak, what trade art thou? 
Car. Why, sir, a carpenter. 6 
Mar. Where is thy leather apron and thy rule? 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on? 
You, sir, what trade are you? 
Cob. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am _ 10: 
but, as you would say, a cobbler. 
Mar. But what trade art thou? Answer me directly. 
Cob. A trade, sir, that I hope I may use with a safe 
conscience; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of 
bad soles. 15 
Flav. What trade, thou knave? thou naughty knave,. 
what trade? 
Cob. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me; 
yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 
8 mechanical: of the working class. 4 sign: dress, tools. 10: 
respect of: comparison with. 11 cobbler: mender of shoes; 


bungler. 12 directly: plainly. 16 naughty: worthless. 18 outs: 
out of temper. 19 out: have shoe worn out. 
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Mar. What mean’st thou by that? Mend me, thou 20 
saucy fellow! 
Cob. Why, sir, cobble you. 
Flav. Thou art a cobbler, art thou? 
Cob. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl. 
I meddle with no tradesman’s matters, nor 25 
women’s matters, but with all. I am, indeed, 
sir, a surgeon to old shoes; when they are in 
great danger, I recover them. As proper men 
as ever trod upon neat’s leather have gone 
upon my handiwork. 30 
Flav. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets? 
Cob. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get 
myself into more work. But, indeed, sir, we 
make holiday, to see Cesar and to rejoice in his 35 
triumph. 
Mar. Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings he 
home? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless 
things ! 40 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 45 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome; 
26 with all: see N. 28 recover: cure, re-cover. proper: 


handsome, fine. 29 neat’s leather: cowhide. 386 triumph: see 
N. 42 Pompey: see N. 
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And when you saw his chariot but appear 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks 50° 

To hear the replication of your sounds 

Made in her concave shores? 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 55: 

That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ? 

Be gone! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 

That needs must light on this ingratitude. 60: 
Flav. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault, 

Assemble all the poor men of your sort; 

Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 

Into the channel, till the lowest stream 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 65: 

Ezeunt all the Commoners. 

See, whe’er their basest metal be not mov’d; 

They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

Go you down that way towards the Capitol; 

This way will I. Disrobe the images 

If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. 70: 
Mar. May we do so? 

You know it is the feast of Lupereal. 
Flav. It is no matter; let no images 

Be hung with Cesar’s trophies. I’ll about 

And drive away the vulgar from the streets; 75 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 


51 replication: echo. 54 cull out: choose this as. 56 Pom- 
pey’s blood: see N. 59 intermit: withhold. 66 whe’er: whether. 
69 images: statues. 70 ceremonies: ceremonial decorations. 72; 
feast of Lupercal: see N. 
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These growing feathers pluck’d from Cesar’s 
wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 
Who else would soar above the view of men 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness. 80 
Exeunt, 


SCENE I 
[A public place.] 


Enter Cesar; Antony, for the ‘course; Calpurnia, Portia, 
Decius, Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, and Casca; [a great 
crowd following, among them] a Soothsayer: after 
them Marullus and Flavius. 


Ces. Calpurnia! 
Casca. Peace, ho! Cesar speaks. 
Ces. Calpurnia! 
Cal. Here, my lord. 
Ces. Stand you directly in Antonius’ way 
When he doth run his course. Antonius! 
Ant. Cesar, my lord? 5 
Ces. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 
To touch Calpurnia; for our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off their sterile curse. 
Ant. I shall remember: 
When Cesar says, “Do this,” it is perform’d. 10 
Ces. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. 
[ Flourish. | 
Sooth. Cesar! 
Ces. Ha! who calls? 
78 pitch: height. 9 sterile curse: curse of childlessness. 
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Casca. Bid every noise be still; peace yet again! 
Ces. Who is it in the press that calls on me? 15 
I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music, 
Cry “Cesar!” Speak; Cesar is turn’d to hear. 
Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 
Ces. What man is that? 
Bru. A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March. 
Ces. Set him before me; let me see his face. 20 
Cas. Fellow, come from the throng; look upon 
Cesar. 
Ces. What say’st thou to-me now? Speak once again. 
Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 
Ces. He is a dreamer; let us leave him. Pass. 
Sennet. Exeunt all but Brutus and Cassius. 
Cas. Will you go see the order of the course? 25 
Bru. Not I. 
Cas. I pray you, do. 
Bru. I am not gamesome; I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires; 30 
Til leave you. 
Cas. Brutus, I do observe you now of late; 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have. 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 35 
Over your friend that loves you. 
Bru. Cassius, 
Be not deceiv’d. If I have veil’d my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 


15 press: crowd. 18 ides of March: fifteenth of March. 
24 Pass: let us move on. 24 (Stage dir.) Sennet: signal on a 
trumpet. 25 see—course: watch the running. 28 gamesome: 
fond of sport. 29 quick: lively. 382 do observe: have been ob- 
serving. 33 that: the same. 35 stubborn: rough. 
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Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 

Of late with passions of some difference, 40 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 

Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours; 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev’ d— 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one— 

Nor construe any further my neglect, 45 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cas. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion; 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 50 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 

Bru. No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things. 

Cas. “Tis just; 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 55 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 

Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 

That you might see your shadow. I have heard, 
Where many of the best respect in Rome, 

Except immortal Cesar, speaking of Brutus 60 
And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 

Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? 65 

Cas. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar’d to hear; 

And since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 


89 Merely: wholly. 40 of some difference: conflicting. 41 
only proper to: concerning only. 42 give—to: sully, alter. 
45 construe: interpret. 49 By means whereof: on which ac- 
count, 54 just: true. 58 shadow: reflection. 
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Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of. 70 
And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus. 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men and hug them hard 75 
And after scandal them, or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 
Flourish and shout. 


. What means this shouting? I do fear, the people 


Choose Cesar for their king. 
Ay, do you fear it? 
Then must I think you would not have it so. 81 


. I would not, Cassius; yet I love him well. 


But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
What is it that you would impart to me? 

If it be aught toward the general good, 85 
Set honour in one eye and death i’ the other, 

And I will look on both indifferently ; 

For let the gods so speed me as I love 

The name of honour more than I fear death. 

I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 90 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 

Well, honour is the subject of my story. 


I cannot tell what you and other men 


Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be as live to be 95 


modestly: in a moderate way. 71 jealous on: suspicious 


of. 73 stale: make stale, cheap. ordinary: customary, fre- 
quent. 74 protester: person who professes friendship. 76 scan- 


dal: 


ship. 


slander. 77 profess myself: make profession of friend- 
87 indifferently: impartially. 91 favour: appearance. 
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In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was born free as Cesar, so were you; 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he; 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 100 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Cesar said to me, “Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point?” Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in 105 
And bade him follow; so indeed he did. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy ; 

But ere we could arrive the point propos’d, 110 
Cesar cried, “Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” 

I, as Aineas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Cesar. And this man 115 
Is now become a god, and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body 

If Cesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 120 
How he did shake—’tis true, this god did shake. 
His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose his lustre; I did hear him groan. 

Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 
Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 126 


109 of controversy: stirred by rivalry. 112 Aineas: see N. 
122 His—fly: see N. 123 bend: glance. 124 his: its. 
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Alas, it cried, “Give me some drink, Titinius,” 
As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 


So get the start of the majestic world 130 
And bear the palm alone. Shout. Flourish. 
Another general shout! 


I do believe that these applauses are 

For some new honours that are heap’d on Cesar. 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 135 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates; 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 140 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Cesar: what should be in that “Cesar”? 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 144 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with ’em, 

“Brutus” will start a spirit as soon as “Cesar.” 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed 149 

That he is grown so great? Age, thou art sham’d! 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! 

When went there by an age, since the great flood, 

But it was fam’d with more than with one man? 

When could they say, till now, that talk’d of 
Rome, 154 

That her wide walks encompass’d but one man? 


129 temper: constitution. 130 get—of: outstrip. 186 Colos- 


Sus: 


see N. 147 start: raise. 152 the great flood: see N. 


153 fam’d with: famous for. 155 walks: see N. 
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Now is it Rome indeed and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

O, you and I have heard our fathers say 

There was a Brutus once that would have brook’d 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 160 
As easily as a king. 


. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous; 


What you would work me to, I have some aim. 

How I have thought of this and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter; for this present, 165 

I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 

Be any further mov’d. What you have said 

I will consider; what you have to say 

I will with patience hear, and find a time 

Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this: 171 

Brutus had rather be a villager 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 

Under these hard conditions as this time 

Is like to lay upon us. | 

I am glad that my weak words 

Have struck but thus much show of fire from Bru- 
tus. 


Re-enter Cesar and his train. 


The games are done and Cesar is returning. 

As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve; 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 180 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 


156 “Rome” was pronounced like “room.” 159 a Brutus 


once: 


see N. brook’d: allowed. 160 keep his state: rule. 


162 nothing jealous: not at all doubtful. 163 work: urge. 


aim: 


inkling. 166 so: if. 170 meet: fit. 174 as: such as, 
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I will do so. But, look you, Cassius, 

The angry spot doth glow on Cesar’s brow, 

And all the rest look like a chidden train. 
Calpurnia’s cheek is pale; and Cicero 185 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 

As we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 

Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

Antonius ! 190 

Cesar? 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 

He thinks too much; such men are dangerous. 

Fear him not, Cesar; he’s not dangerous; 196 
He is a noble Roman and well given. 

Would he were fatter! but I fear him not. 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 200 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music, 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 205 
As if he mock’d himself and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at anything. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 

Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 210 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 


186 ferret: like a ferret’s, ie., sharp and red. 188 confer- 


ence: 


debate. 197 given: disposed. 199 my name: I, Cesar. 


204 hears no music: see N. 
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Than what I fear; for always I am Ceasar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 


Sennet. Exeunt Cesar and all his train [but Casca]. 


Casca. You pull’d me by the cloak; would you 215 
speak with me? 
Bru. Ay, Casca; tell us what hath chanc’d to-day 
That Cesar looks so sad. 
Casca. Why, you were with him, were you not? 

Bru. I should not then ask Casca what had chane’d. 
Casca. Why, there was a crown offer’d him; and 220 
being offer’d him, he put it by with the back of 
his hand, thus; and then the people fell 

a-shouting. 

Bru. What was the second noise for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 225 

Cas. They shouted thrice; what was the last cry for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offer’d him thrice? 

Casca. Ay, marry, was’t, and he put it by thrice, 
every time gentler than other; and at every 230 
putting-by mine honest neighbours shouted. 

Cas. Who offer’d him the crown? 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Casca. I can as well be hang’d as tell the manner 235 
of it. It was mere foolery; I did not mark it. 
I saw Mark Antony offer him a crown—yet 
’twas not a crown neither, ‘twas one of these 
coronets—and, as I told you, he put it by once; 


218 sad: serious. 229 marry: originally an oath by the 
Virgin Mary. 280 other: the time before. 239 coronets: 


chaplets, garlands. 
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but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain 240 
have had it. Then he offered it to him again; 
then he put it by again; but, to my thinking, he 
was very loath to lay his fingers off it. And 
then he offered it the third time; he put it the 
third time by; and still as he refus’d it, the 245 
rabblement hooted and clapp’d their chopp’d 
hands and threw up their sweaty night-caps and 
uttered such a deal of stinking breath because 
Cesar refus’'d the crown, that it had almost 
choked Cesar, for he swounded and fell down at 250 
it; and for mine own part, I durst not laugh, for 
fear of opening my lips and receiving the bad air. 

Cas. But, soft, I pray you; what, did Cesar swound? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and 
foam’d at mouth, and was speechless. 255 

Bru. Tis very like; he hath the falling sickness. 

Cas. No, Cesar hath it not; but you:and I 
And honest Casca, we have the falling sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that, but 
I am sure Cesar fell down. If the tag-rag peo- 260 
ple did not clap him and hiss him, according as 
he pleas’d and displeas’d them, as they use to do 
the players in the theatre, I am no true man. 

Bru. What said he when he came unto himself? 

Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when he per- 265 
ceiv'd the common herd was glad he refus’d the 
crown, he pluck’d me ope his doublet and offer’d 
them his throat to cut. An I had been a man 

245 still: always. 246 chopp’d: chapped. 250 swounded: 
swooned. 253 soft: stop. 256 like: likely. falling sickness: 
epilepsy. 262 use: are accustomed. 267 me: ethical dative. 


ope: open. doublet: Elizabethan jacket. 268 An: if. 268-69 
man—occupation: workman. 
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of any occupation, if 1 would not have taken him 
at a word, I would I might go to hell among the 270 
rogues. And so he fell. When he came to him- 
self again, he said, if he had done or said any- 
thing amiss, he desir’d their worships to think it 
was his infirmity. Three or four wenches, where 
I stood, cried, “Alas, good soul!” and forgave 275 
him with all their hearts. But there’s no heed 
to be taken of them; if Cesar had stabb’d 
their mothers, they would have done no less. 

Bru. And after that, he came, thus sad, away? 

Casca. Ay. 280 

Cas. Did Cicero say anything? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cas. To what effect? 

Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I'll ne’er look you 

i? the face again; but those that understood 28 
him smil’d at one another and shook their 
heads; but, for mine own part, it was Greek to 
me. I could tell you more news too. Ma- 
rullus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs off Ce- 
sar’s images, are put to silence. Fare you 290 
well. There was more foolery yet, if I could 
remember it. 

Cas. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca? 

Casca. No, I am promis’d forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow? 

Casca. Ay, if I be alive and your mind hold and 295 
your dinner worth the eating. 

Cas. Good; I will expect you. 

Casca. Do so. Farewell, both. Exit. 


270 at a: at his. 289 scarfs: wreaths, fillets. 290 put to 
silence: removed from office. 293 promis’d forth: engaged for 
dinner. 


Or 
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Cas. 


Bru. 


Cas. 
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What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! 
He was quick mettle when he went to school. 300 
So is he now in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 305 
With better appetite. 
And so it is. For this time I will leave you; 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 310 
I will do so; till then, think of the world. 
Exit Brutus. 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I see, 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is dispos’d; therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 315 
For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d? 
Cesar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus. 
If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me. I will this night, 
In several hands, in at his windows throw, 320 
As if they came from several citizens, 
Writings all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name; wherein obscurely 
Cesar’s ambition shall be glanced at; 
And after this let Cesar seat him sure, 325 


For we will shake him, or worse days endure. 
Exit. 


800 quick mettle: high-spirited. 803 However: however 
much. tardy form: sluggish manner, 3813-14 Thy—dispos’d: 
see N. 317 doth bear me hard: is hostile to me. 318-19 If— 
me: see N. 820 several hands: different handwritings. 
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SCENE III 
[The same. A street.] 


Thunder and lightning. Enter [from opposite sides] 
Casca [with his sword drawn] and Cicero. 


Cic. Good even, Casca; brought you Cesar home? 
Why are you breathless, and why stare you so? 

Casca. Are not you mov’d, when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? O Cicero, 
I have seen tempests when the scolding winds 5 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks, and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam 
To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds; 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 10 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven, 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cic. Why, saw you anything more wonderful? 

Casca. A common slave—you know him well by 

sight— 15 

Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn 
Like twenty torches join’d, and yet his hand, 
Not sensible of fire, remain’d unscorch’d. 
Besides—I ha’ not since put up my sword— 
Against the Capitol I met a lion, 20 
Who glaz’d upon me, and went surly by 
Without annoying me; and there were drawn 


1 brought: escorted. 8 sway: settled order, or, weight. 
14 more: more, or, else. 18 sensible of: sensitive to. 21 glaz’d: 
stared. 22-23 drawn—heap: crowded together. 
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Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transformed with their fear, who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up and down the streets. 25 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noon-day upon the market-place, 
Hooting and shrieking. When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 
“These are their reasons; they are natural”; 30 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 
Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time; 
But men may construe things after their fashion 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 
Comes Cesar to the Capitol to-morrow? 36 
Casca. He doth; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. 
Cic. Good-night then, Casca; this disturbed sky 
Is not to walk in. 
Casca. Farewell, Cicero. 40 
Exit Cicero. 


Enter Cassius. 


Cas. Who’s there? 

Casca. A Roman. 

Cas. Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this! 

Cas. A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 

Cas. Those that have known the earth so full of 

faults, AB 

26 bird of night: owl. 32 climate: region. point upon: eon- 


cern, 385 Clean—themselves: quite contrary to their true mean- 
ing. 42 what night: what a night. 
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For my part, I have walk’d about the streets, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night, 
And, thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 
Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder-stone; 
And when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 51 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 

Casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt the 

heavens? 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble 
When the most mighty gods by tokens send 55 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cas. You are dull, Casca, and those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want, 
Or else you use not. You look pale and gaze 
And put on fear and cast yourself in wonder, 60 
To see the strange impatience of the heavens ; 
But if you would consider the true cause 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why birds and beasts from quality and kind, 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate, 65 
Why all these things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and preformed faculties 
To monstrous quality, why, you shall find 
That Heaven hath infus’d them with these spirits, 
To make them instruments of fear and warning 70 
Unto some monstrous state. 
Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 


48 unbraced: with doublet open. 49 thunder-stone: thunder- 
bolt. 50 cross: forked. 60 put on: show. cast—in: give way 
to. 64 from—kind: contrary to their nature. 65 calculate: 
prophesy. 66 ordinance: normal character. 67 preformed: 
original. 71 Unto—state: of an unnatural state of affairs. 
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Most like this dreadful night, 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol, 75 
A man no mightier than thyself or me - 

In personal action, yet prodigious grown 

And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 


Casca. Tis Cesar that you mean; is it not, Cassius? 


Cas. 


Let it be who it is; for Romans now 80 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors, 

But, woe the while! our fathers’ minds are dead, 
And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spirits ; 

Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 


Casca. Indeed, they say the senators to-morrow 85 


Cas. 


Mean to establish Cesar as a king; 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 

In every place, save here in Italy. 

I know where I will wear this dagger then; 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. 90 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat; 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit; 95 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the world besides, 

That part of tyranny that I do bear 

I can shake off at pleasure. Thunder still. 


Casca. SocanI; 100 


So every bondman in his own hand bears 


78 fearful: fear-inspiring. eruptions: portents. 82 woe the 
while: woe for the times. 84 yoke and sufferance: submission 
to the yoke. 
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The power to cancel his captivity. 

And why should Cesar be a tyrant then? 

Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep; 105 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 

Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws: what trash is Rome, 
What rubbish and what offal, when it serves 

For the base matter to illuminate 110 
So vile a thing as Cesar! But, O grief, 

Where hast thou led me? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman; then I know 

My answer must be made. But I am arm’d, 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 115 


Casca. You speak to Casca, and to such a man 


Cas. 


That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold,—my hand. 
Be factious for redress of all these griefs, 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

There’s a bargain made. 
Now know you, Casca, I have mov’d already 121 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence; 
And I do know, by this they stay for me 125 
In Pompey’s porch; for now, this fearful night, 
There is no stir or walking in the streets; 
And the complexion of the element 


106 hinds: female deer; also, rustics, serfs. 117 fleering: 
mocking. 118 Be factious: be zealous, or, form a party. 
griefs: grievances. 123 undergo: undertake. 125 by this: by 
this time. 126 Pompey’s porch: see N. 128 complexion of the 
element: look of the sky. 
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In favour’s like the work we have in hand, 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 130 


Enter Cinna. 


Casca. Stand close a while, for here comes one in haste. 
Cas. ’Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait; 
He is a friend. Cinna, where haste you so? 
Cin. To find out you. Who’s that? Metellus Cimber? 
Cas. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 135 
To our attempts. Am I not stay’d for, Cinna? 
Cin. I am glad on’t. What a fearful night is this! 
There’s two or three of us have seen strange sights. 
Cas. Am I not stay’d for? tell me. 
Cin. Yes, you are. 
O Cassius, if you could 140 
But win the noble Brutus to our party— 
Cas. Be you content. Good Cinna, take this paper, 
And look you lay it in the pretor’s chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
In at his window; set this up with wax 145 
Upon old Brutus’ statue. All this done, 
Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us. 
Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there? 
Cin. All but Metellus Cimber; and he’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie 150 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 
Cas. That done, repair to Pompey’s theatre. 
Exit Cinna. 
Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his house. Three parts of him 


129 favour’s: appearance is. 185-86 incorporate To: con- 
federate in. 148 pretor’s chair: see N. 146 old Brutus’ 
statue: see N. 150 hie: hasten. 
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Is ours already, and the man entire 155 
Upon the next encounter yields him ours. 
Casca. O, he sits high in all the people’s hearts; 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 160 
Cas. Him and his worth and our great need of him 
You have right well conceited. Let us go, 
For it is after midnight; and ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of him. Ezeunt. 


Act SEconD 
SCENE I 
[ Rome. | 
Enter Brutus in his orchard. 


Bru. What, Lucius, ho! 
I cannot by the progress of the stars 
Give guess how near to day. Lucius, I say! 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. 
When, Lucius, when! Awake, I say! What, 
Lucius ! 5 


Enter Lucius. 


Luc. Call’d you, my lord? 
Bru. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius. 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 
Luc. I will, my lord. Exit. 


159 countenance: support. alchemy: see N. 162 conceited: 
understood, described. (Stage dir.) orchard: garden. 
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Bru. It must be by his death; and for my part, 10 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him 

But for the general. He would be crown’d: 

How that might change his nature, there’s the 
question. 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder, 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him 
that, 15 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 

Remorse from power; and, to speak truth of 
Cesar, 

I have not known when his affections sway’'d 20 

More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof 

That lowliness is young Ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face; 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 25 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. So Cesar may; 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 

Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus: that what he is, augmented, 30 

Would run to these and these extremities ; 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischiev- 
ous, 

And kill him in the shell. 


11 spurn at: attack. 12 the general: the public good. 
15 craves: necessitates. Crown him that: see N. 19 Remorse: 
pity. 20 affections: passions. 21 proof: experience. 26 de- 
grees: rungs. 28-30 And—thus: see N. 81 these and these: 
such and such. 33 as his kind: according to its nature. 
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Luc. 
Bru. 
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/ . 
Re-enter Lucius. 


The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 35 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal’d up; and I am sure 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 
Gives him the letter. 

Get you to bed again; it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? 40 
I know not, sir. 
Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 
I will, sir. Exit. 
The exhalations whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that I may read by them. AS 

Opens the letter and reads. 
“Brutus, thou sleep’st; awake, and see thyself! 
Shall Rome, ete. Speak, strike, redress !’’ 
“Brutus, thou sleep’st; awake!” 
Such instigations have been often dropp’d 
Where I have took them up. 50 
“Shall Rome, etc.’”’ Thus must I piece it out: 
Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? What, 

Rome? 

My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call’d a king. 
“Speak, strike, redress!’ Am I entreated 55 
To speak and strike? O Rore, I make thee promise, 
If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus! 


35 closet: study. 44 exhalations: see N. 52 under one man’s 


awe: 


for. 


in awe of one man. 58 full petition: everything asked 
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Re-enter Lucius. 


Luc. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 
Knocking within. 
Bru. ’Tis good. Go to the gate; somebody knocks. 60 
[Exit Lucius. ] 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Cesar, 
I have not slept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream. 65 
The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of a man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 


Re-enter Lucius. 


Luc. Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door, 70 
Who doth desire to see you. 

Bru. Is he alone? 

Luc. No, sir, there are moe with him. 

Bru. Do you know them? 


Luc. No, sir; their hats are pluck’d about their ears 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That by no means I may discover them 75 
By any mark of favour. 
Bru. Let ’em enter. 
[Fait Lucius. ] 
They are the faction. O Conspiracy, 
Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
65 phantasma: vision. 66-69 The Genius—insurrection: see N. 


70 brother: Cassius had married Brutus’ sister. 72 moe: more. 
76 favour: appearance. 77 faction: party of conspirators. 
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When evils are most free? O, then by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 80 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, Con- 
spiracy ! 


Hide it in smiles and affability; 

For if thou path, thy native semblance on, 

Not Erebus itself were dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention. 85 


Enter the Conspirators, Cassius, Casca, Decius, Cinna, 
Metellus Cimber, and Trebonius. 


Cas. I think we are too bold upon your rest. 
Good morrow, Brutus; do we trouble you? 
Bru. I have been up this hour, awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with you? 
Cas. Yes, every man of them; and no man here 90 
But honours you; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 


Bru. He is welcome hither. 

Cas. This, Decius Brutus. 

Bru. He is welcome, too. 95 

Cas. This, Casca; this, Cinna; and this, Metellus Cim- 
ber. 


Bru. They are all welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 
Cas. Shall I entreat a word? 100 
They whisper. 
83 path: proceed. thy—on: without disguise. 84 Erebus: 


the space of darkness between earth and Hades. 85 preven- 
tion: discovery. 
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Dec. Here lies the east; doth not the day break here? 

Casca. No. 

Cin. O, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

Casca. You shall confess that you are both deceiv’d. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises, 106 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire; and the high east 110 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 

Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Cas. And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru. No, not an oath! If not the face of men, 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse,— 115 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed; 

So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 

As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 120 
To kindle cowards and to steel with valour 

The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen, 
What need we any spur but our own cause, 

To prick us to redress? what other bond 

Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 
And will not palter? and what other oath 126 
Than honesty to honesty engag’d, 

That this shall be, or we will fall for it? 


104 fret: mark. 106 as: where. 107 growing on: toward. 
108 Weighing: allowing for. 112 all over: in turn. 114 face of 
men: evidence of suffering in people’s looks. 115 sufferance: 
suffering. the time’s abuse: abuses of the time. 116 betimes: 
early. 118 high-sighted: arrogant. 119 by lottery: in turn 
(i.e.. by proscription). 128 What: why. 125 secret: conspir- 
ing. 126 palter: use trickery. 
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Swear priests and cowards and men cautelous, 
Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls 130 
That welcome wrongs; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt; but do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterprise, 
Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 
To think that or our cause or our performance 135 
Did need an oath; when every drop of blood 
That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a several bastardy, 
If he do break the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath pass’d from him. 140 
Cas. But what of Cicero? Shall we sound him? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 
Casca. Let us not leave him out. 
Cin. No, by no means. 
Met. O, let us have him, for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion 145 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds. 
It shall be said, his judgement rul’d our hands; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
Bru. O, name him not; let us not break with him, 150 
For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin. 
Cas. Then leave him out. 
Casca. Indeed he is not fit. 
Dec. Shall no man else be touch’d but only Cesar? 
Cas. Decius, well urg’d. I think it is not meet, 155 
Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Caesar, 


129 cautelous: deceitful. 130 suffering: tamely submissive. 
133 even: steadfast. 184 insuppressive: unconquerable. 185 To 
think: by thinking. or—or: either—or. 150 break with: con- 
fide in, 
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Should outlive Cesar. We shall find of him 


A shrewd contriver; and, you know, his means, 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all; which to prevent, 160 
Let Antony and Cesar fall together. 
Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs, 
Like wrath in death and envy afterwards; 
For Antony is but a limb of Cesar. 165 
Let’s be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Cesar, 
And in the ‘spirit of men there is no blood; 
O, that we then could come by Cesar’s spirit, 
And not dismember Cesar! But, alas, 170 
Cesar must bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds; 
And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 175 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 
And after seem to chide em. This shall make 
Our purpose necessary and not envious; 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be call’d purgers, not murderers. 180 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 
For he can do no more than Cesar’s arm 
When Cesar’s head is off. 

Yet I fear him; 
For in the ingrafted love he bears to Cesar— 
Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him. 185 


157 of: in. 158 shrewd contriver: dangerous schemer. 160 
annoy: injure. 164 envy: vindictiveness. 176 servants: i.e., 
our arms. 184 ingrafted: deep-rooted. 
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If he love Cesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, take thought and die for Cesar; 
And that were much he should, for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 
Treb. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 190 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 
Clock strikes. 
Bru. Peace! count the clock. 


Cas. The clock hath stricken three. 
Treb. Tis time to part. 
Cas. But it is doubtful yet 

Whether Cesar will come forth to-day, or no; 

For he is superstitious grown of late, 195 


Quite from the main opinion he held once 

Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 

It may be these apparent prodigies, 

The unaccustom’d terror of this night, 

And the persuasion of his augurers, 200 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 
Dec. Never fear that. If he be so resolv’d, 

I can o’ersway him; for he loves to hear 

That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 205 

Lions with toils, and men with flatterers ; 

But when I tell him he hates flatterers 

He says he does, being then most flattered. 

Let me work; 

For I can give his humour the true bent, 210 

186-88 If—should: see N. 190 no fear: nothing to be feared. 

192 the clock: an anachronism. 196 main: general, or, strong. 
198 apparent: manifest. 200 augurers: see N. 204 unicorns: 


see N. 205 glasses: see N. holes: pitfalls. 206 toils: nets. 
210 true bent: right inclination. 
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And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
. By the eighth hour; is that the uttermost? 

Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 
. Caius Ligarius doth bear Cesar hard, 215 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey. 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 

Now, good Metellus, go along by him. 


He loves me well, and I have given him reasons; 
Send him but hither, and I’ll fashion him. 220 


Cas. The morning comes upon ’s. We'll leave you, 
Brutus, 
And, friends, disperse yourselves; but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true 
Romans. 
Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily. 
Let not our looks put on our purposes, 225 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untir’d spirits and formal constancy. 
And so good morrow to you every one. 
Exeunt all but Brutus. 
Boy! Lucius! Fast asleep? It is no matter; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber. 230 
Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 
Enter Portia. 
Por. Brutus, my lord! 
Bru. Portia, what mean you? Wherefore rise you now? 


216 rated: rebuked. 218 by him: by his house. 220 fashion 


him: 


mould his sentiments. 225 put on: reveal. 227 formal 


constancy: dignified firmness. 281 figures: visions. 
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It is not for your health thus to commit 235 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 
Por. Nor for yours neither. You’ve ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed; and yesternight, at supper, 
You suddenly arose, and walk’d about, 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across; 240 
And when I ask’d you what the matter was, 
You star’d upon me with ungentle looks. 
I urg’d you further; then you scratch’d your head, 
And too impatiently stamp’d with your foot. 
Yet I insisted; yet you answer’d not, 245 
But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave sign for me to leave you. So I did, 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem’d too much enkindled, and withal 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 250 
Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep, 
And could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath much prevail’d on your condition, 254 
I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 
Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 
Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why, so I do. Good Portia, go to bed. 260 
Por. Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus sick, 


246 wafture: waving. 250 humour: see N. 253 shape: out- 
ward form. 254 condition: disposition. 261 physical: con- 
ducive to health. 
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And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, 265 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness? No, my Brutus; 
You have some sick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of; and upon my knees 270 
I charm you, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 275. 
Have had resort to you; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 
Kneel not, gentle Portia. 
I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 280 
Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you? Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation, 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the 
suburbs 285. 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 
You are my true and honourable wife, 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 290 


266 rheumy: causing colds. unpurged: not yet purified by 
the sun. 268 sick offence: disease, trouble. 271 charm: entreat. 
280 Within: in. 283 in—limitation: in a partial or limited 
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If this were true, then should I know this secret. 
I grant I am a woman; but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife. 
I grant I am a woman; but withal 
A woman well-reputed, Cato’s daughter. 295 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father’d and so husbanded? 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose ’em. 
I have made strong proof of my constancy, 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 300 
Here, in the thigh; can I bear that with patience, 
And not my husband’s secrets? 
O ye gods! 
Render me worthy of this noble wife! 
Knocking within. 

Hark, hark! one knocks. Portia, go in a while, 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 305 
The secrets of my heart. 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
All the charactery of my sad brows. 
Leave me with haste. [ Exit Portia.] 

Lucius, who’s that knocks? 


Re-enter Lucius with Ligarius. 


Here is a sick man that would speak with you. 
Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of. 311 
Boy, stand aside. Caius Ligarius! how? 
Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 

O, what a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief! Would you were not sick! 


292 withal: still. 295 Cato’s daughter: see N. 3807 con- 


strue 


: explain. 808 All—of: all that is written on. 3809 who’s: 


who is it. 813 Vouchsafe: deign to accept. 315 wear a ker- 


chief: 


be ill. 
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Lig. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 316 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 
Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 
Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 320 
I here discard my sickness! Soul of Rome! 
Brave son, deriv’d from honourable loins! 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjur’d up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid me run, 
And I will strive with things impossible; 325 
Yea, get the better of them. What's to do? 
Bru. A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 
Lig. But are not some whole that we must make sick? 
Bru. That must we also. What it is, my Caius, 
I shall unfold to thee, as we are going 330 
To whom it must be done. 


Lig. Set on your foot, 
And with a heart new-fir’'d I follow you, 
To do I know not what; but it sufficeth 


That Brutus leads me on. Thunder. : 
Bru. Follow me, then. 
Ezxeunt. 
SCENE II 


[Cesar’s house.] 
Thunder and lightning. Enter Cesar, in his nightgown. 


Ces. Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night. 
Thrice hath Calpurnia in her sleep cried out, 
“Help! ho! they murder Cesar!” Who’s within? 

323 exorcist: one who can summon or banish spirits. 824 


mortified: deadened. 831 To whom: to him to whom. Se. ii, 
(stage dir.) nightgown: dressing-gown. 
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Enter a Servant. 


Serv. My lord? 


Ces. 


Go bid the priests do present sacrifice 5 
And bring me their opinions of success. 


Serv. I will, my lord. Exit. 


Cal. 


Ces. 


Cal. 


Ces. 


Enter Calpurnia. 


What mean you, Cesar? Think you to walk forth? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. - 
Cesar shall forth. The things that threatea’d 
me 10 

Ne’er look’d but on my back; when they shall see 
The face of Cesar, they are vanished. 

Cesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 

Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 15 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets; 
And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up their 

dead; 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 20 
Which drizzl’d blood upon the Capitol; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 
O Cesar! these things are beyond all use, 25 
And I do fear them. 

What can be avoided 

Whose end is purpos’d by the mighty gods? 


5 present: immediate. 6 success: the result (i.e, good or 
bad omens). 13 stood on ceremonies: gave heed to omens. 
20 right form: regular formation. 22 hurtled: clashed. 25 use: 
experience. 27 end: fulfillment. 
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Yet Cesar shall go forth; for these predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Cesar. 


When beggars die there are no comets seen; 30 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes. 


Ces. Cowards die many times before their deaths; 


The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It.seems to me most strange that men should 
fear, 35 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 


Re-enter Servant. 


What say the augurers? 


Serv. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 


Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beast. 40 


Ces. The gods do this in shame of cowardice; 


Cal. 


Cesar should be a beast without a heart, 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
No, Cesar shall not; Danger knows full well 
That Cesar is more dangerous than he. 45 
We are two lions litter’d in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible; 
And Cesar shall go forth. 

Alas, my lord, 
Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day; call it my fear 50 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house, 


29 Are: apply. 49 confidence: over-confidence. 
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And he shall say you are not well to-day. 

Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 
Ces. Mark Antony shall say I am not well; 

And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 


Enter Decius. 


Here’s Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 
Dec. Cesar, all hail! good morrow, worthy Cesar; 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 
Ces. And you are come in very happy time 
To bear my greetings to the senators 
And tell them that I will not come to-day. 
Cannot, is false, and that I dare not, falser; 
I will not come to-day. Tell them so, Decius. 
Cal. Say he is sick. 
Ces. Shall Cesar send a lie? 
Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 
To be afeard to tell greybeards the truth? 
Decius, go tell them Cesar will not come. 
Dec. Most mighty Cesar, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laugh’d at when I tell them so. 
Ces. The cause is in my will; I will not come; 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But for your private satisfaction, 
Because I love you, I will let you know: 
Calpurnia here, my wife, stays me at home. 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statué, 
Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling and did bathe their hands in it; 
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75 


56 humour: whim. 75 stays: keeps. 76 to-night: last night. 
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And these does she apply for warnings and por- 
tents 80 

And evils imminent, and on her knee 

Hath begg’d that I will stay at home to-day. 

This dream is all amiss interpreted; 

It was a vision fair and fortunate. 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 85 
In which so many smiling Romans bath’d, 

Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 

For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. 

This by Calpurnia’s dream is signified. 90 
And this way have you well expounded it. 

I have, when you have heard what I can say; 
And know it now. The senate have concluded 

To give this day a crown to mighty Cesar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come, 95 
Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render’d, for some one to say, 

“Break up the senate till another time, 
When Cesar’s wife shall meet with better dreams.” 
If Cesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 100 
“Lo, Cesar is afraid”? 

Pardon me, Cesar; for my dear dear love 

To your proceeding bids me tell you this; 

And reason to my love is liable. 

How foolish do your fears seem now, Calpurnia! 

I am ashamed I did yield to them. 106 
Give me my robe, for I will go. 


tinctures, stains: see N. cognizance: heraldic emblems. 


96 mock: gibe. 108 proceeding: career. 104 liable: under the 
sway of. 
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Enter Publius, Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Casca, 
Trebonius, and Cinna. 


And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 

Pub. Good morrow, Cesar. 

Ces. Welcome, Publius. 
What, Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too? 110 
Good morrow, Casca. Caius Ligarius, 

Cesar was ne’er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean. 
What is’t o’clock? 
Bru. Cesar, ’tis strucken eight. 
Ces. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 115 


Enter Antony. 


See! Antony, that revels long o’ nights, 
Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, Antony. 
Ant. So to most noble Cesar. 
Ces. Bid them prepare within; 
I am to blame to be thus waited for. 
Now, Cinna; now, Metellus; what, Trebonius! 
I have an hour’s talk in store for you; 121 
Remember that you call on me to-day. 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 
Treb. Cesar, I will; [aside] and so near will I be, 
That your best friends shall wish I had been 
further. 125 
Ces. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me; 
And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 
Bru. [Aside.] That every like is not the same, O Caesar, 
The heart of Brutus earns to think upon! 
Exeunt. 


128 That—same: see N. 129 earns: grieves. 
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SCENE II 
[A street near the Capitol.] 


Enter Artemidorus [reading a paper]. 


Art. “Cesar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Cas- 
sius; come not near Casca; have an eye to 
Cinna; trust not Trebonius; mark well Me- 
tellus Cimber: Decius Brutus loves thee not: 
thou hast wrong’d Caius Ligarius. There is 5 
but one mind in all these men, and it is bent 
against Cesar. If thou beest not immortal, 
look about you; security gives way to con- 
spiracy. The mighty gods defend thee! Thy 
lover, ArTEMIDoRUs.” 10 
Here will I stand till Cesar pass along, 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. 
If thou read this, O Cesar, thou mayst live; 15 
If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. 
[ Exit.] 


8 security gives: over-confidence opens the. 10 lover: friend. 
14 out—emulation: out of reach of envy. 
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SCENE IV 
nother part of the same street, before the house of 


Brutus. | 


Enter Portia and Lucius. 


Por. I prithee, boy, run to the senate-house; 


Luce. 


Por 


Lue. 


Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone. 
Why dost thou stay? 

To know my errand, madam. 
. I would have had thee there, and here again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou shouldst do there. 5 
O constancy, be strong upon my side, 
Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart and tongue! 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel! 
Art thou here yet? 

Madam, what should I do? 

Run to the Capitol, and nothing else? It 
And so return to you, and nothing else? 


Por. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well, 
For he went sickly forth; and take good note 
What Cesar doth, what suitors press to him. 15 
Hark, boy! what noise is that? 

Luc. I hear none, madam. 

Por. Prithee, listen well; 

I heard a bustling rumour, like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 
Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 20 


20 Sooth: in truth. 
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Enter the Soothsayer. 


Por. Come hither, fellow; which way hast thou been? 
Sooth. At mine own house, good lady. 
Por. What is’t o'clock? 


Sooth. About the ninth hour, lady. 
Por. Is Cesar yet gone to the Capitol? 
Sooth. Madam, not yet; I go to take my stand, 25 


To see him pass on to the Capitol. 
Por. Thou hast some suit to Cesar, hast thou not? 
Sooth. That I have, lady; if it will please Cesar 
To be so good to Cesar as to hear me, 


I shall beseech him to befriend himself. 30 
Por. Why, know’st thou any harm’s intended towards 
him? 
Sooth. None that I know will be, much that I fear may 
chance. 


Good morrow to you. Here the street is narrow; 
The throng that follows Cesar at the heels, 

Of senators, of pretors, common suitors, 35 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death. 

I'll get me to a place more void, and there 


Speak to great Cesar as he comes along. Exit. 
Por. I must go in. Ay me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is! O Brutus, 40 


The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise! 
[To herself.] Sure, the boy heard me. [To Lucius.] 
Brutus hath a suit 
That Cesar will not grant. O, I grow faint. 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 
Say I am merry. Come to me again, 45 
And bring me word what he doth say to thee. 
Exeunt [severally]. 
37 void: free from the crowd. 
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Act Tuirp 
SCENE I 


[Rome. Before the Capitol.] 


[A crowd of people; among them] Artemidorus and the 
Soothsayer. Flourish. Enter Cesar, Brutus, Cas- 
sius, Casca, Decius, Metellus, Trebonius, Cinna, 
Antony, Lepidus, Publius [and Popilius]. 


Ces. [To the Soothsayer.] The ides of March are come. 
Sooth. Ay, Cesar; but not gone. 
Art. Hail, Cesar! read this schedule. 
Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o’er-read, 
At your best leisure, this his humble suit. 5 
Art. O Cesar, read mine first; for mine’s a suit 
That touches Cesar nearer. Read it, great Cesar. 
Ces. What touches us ourself shall be last serv’d. 
Art. Delay not, Cesar; read it instantly. 
Ces. What, is the fellow mad? 
Pub. Sirrah, give place. 10 
Cas. What, urge you your petitions in the street? 
Come to the Capitol. 
[Cesar goes up to the Senate-House, the 
rest following. | 
Pop. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 
Cas. What enterprise, Popilius? 
Pop. Fare you well. 
[ Advances to Cesar.]| 
Bru. What said Popilius Lena? 15 
Cas. He wish’d to-day our enterprise might thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discovered. 
Bru. Look, how he makes to Cesar; mark him. 
8 schedule: written scroll. 18 makes to: approaches. 
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Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. 
Brutus, what shall be done? If this be known, 20 
Cassius or Cesar never shall turn back, 
For I will slay myself. 
Cassius, be constant; 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes, 
For, look, he smiles, and Cesar doth not change. 
Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 26 

[Exeunt Antony and Trebonius. | 


. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go 


And presently prefer his suit to Cesar. 


. He is address’d; press near and second him. 


Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 30 
Are we all ready? What is now amiss 
That Cesar and his senate must redress? 


. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Cesar, 


Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 

An humble heart,— [ Kneeling. ] 
I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These couchings and these lowly curtesies 36 

Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 

Into the law of children. Be not fond 

To think that Cesar bears such rebel blood 40 

That will be thaw’d from the true quality 

With that which melteth fools; I mean, sweet words, 

Low-crooked curtsies and base spaniel-fawning. 

Thy brother by decree is banished ; 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 45 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 


be constant: do not be disturbed. 28 presently—suit: at 
present his petition. 29 address’d: ready. 86 couchings: 


prostrations. 88 pre-ordinance: established law. 89 fond: 
foolish. 
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Know, Cesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Cesar’s ear 50 
For the repealing of my banish’d brother? 

Bru. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Cesar ; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

Ces. What, Brutus! 

Cas. Pardon, Cesar; Cesar, pardon! 
As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 56 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

Ces. I could be well mov’d, if I were as you; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me; 
But I am constant as the northern star, 60 
Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumb’red sparks, 
They are all fire and every one doth shine; 
But there’s but one in all doth hold his place. 65 
So in the world; ’tis furnish’d well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak’d of motion; and that I am he, 70 
Let me a little show it, even in this: 
That I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Cin. O. Cesar,— 


Ces. Hence! wilt thou lift up Olympus? 74 
Dec. Great Cesar,— 
Ces. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel? 


47-48 Know—satisfied: see N. 54 freedom of repeal: pardon 
and recall. 61 resting: stationary. 67 apprehensive: intelli- 
gent. 69 holds—rank: maintains his position. 75 bootless: 
unavailingly. 
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Casca. Speak, hands, for me! 
They stab Cesar. 
Ces. Et tu, Brute! Then fall, Cesar! Dies. 
Cin. Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead! 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 
Cas. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 80 
“Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement!” 
Bru. People and senators, be not affrighted ; 
Fly not; stand still; ambition’s debt is paid. 
Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 
Dec. And Cassius too. 
Bru. Where’s Publius? 85 
Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 
Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Cesar’s 
Should chance— 
Bru. Talk not of standing. Publius, good cheer; 
There is no harm intended to your person, 90 
Nor to no Roman else. So tell them, Publius. 
Cas. And leave us, Publius; lest that the people, 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 
Bru. Do so: and let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. 


Re-enter Trebonius. 


Cas. Where is Antony? 95 
Treb. Fled to his house amaz’d. 
Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomsday. 
Bru. Fates, we will know your pleasures. 
That we shall die, we know; ’tis but the time 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 100 
77 Et tu, Brute: see N. 80 common pulpits: public rostra. 
89 good cheer: be calm. 94 abide: pay the penalty for. 


97 wives: women. 100 drawing days out: prolonging their 
lives. stand upon: make much of. 
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Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
Grant that, and then is death a benefit; 
So are we Cesar’s friends, that have abridg’d 
His time of fearing death. Stoop, Romans, stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Cesar’s blood 106 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords; 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place, 
And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 
Let’s all cry, “Peace, freedom, and liberty!’ 110 
Stoop, then, and wash. How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown! 
How many times shall Cesar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 115 
No worthier than the dust! 
So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty. 
What, shall we forth? 

Ay, every man away. 
Brutus shall lead; and we will grace his heels 120 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 


Enter a Servant. 


Soft! who comes here? A friend of Antony’s. 


. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel, 


Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down; 

And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say: 125 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest; ‘ 
Cesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving; 

Say I love Brutus, and I honour him; 

Say I fear’d Cesar, honour’d him, and lov’d him. 


115 Pompey’s basis: base of Pompey’s statue. along: pros- 


trate. 


117 knot: band. 
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If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 130 
May safely come to him, and be resolv’d 
How Cesar hath deserv’d to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Cesar dead 
So well as Brutus living; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 135 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod state 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 
, Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman; 
I never thought him worse. 
Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 140 
He shall be satisfied; and, by my honour, 
Depart untouch’d. 
Serv. I'll fetch him presently. 
Exit. 
Bru. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 
Cas. I wish we may; but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much, and my misgiving still 145 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 


Re-enter Antony. 


Bru. But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark Antony! 
Ant. O mighty Cesar! dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well! 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 151 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank; 
If I myself, there is no hour so ‘fit 
As Cesar’s death’s hour, nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made 
rich 155 


131 resolv’d: convinced. 186 Thorough: throughout. 140 so 
please him: if he will. 143 well to friend: as a loyal friend. 
145 still: always. 146 Falls—purpose: is wont to prove cor- 
rect. 152 let blood: bled (ie., killed). rank: plethoric, in need 
of being bled. 
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With the most noble blood of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die; 160 
No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As here by Cesar, and by you cut off, 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 
O Antony, beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 165 
As, by our hands and this our present act, 
You see we do, yet see you but our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done. 
Our hearts you see not; they are pitiful; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome— 170 
As fire drives out fire, so pity pity— 
Hath done this deed on Cesar. For your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark 
Antony ; 
Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts 
Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 175 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities. 
Only be patient till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 180 
And then we will deliver you the cause 
Why I, that did love Cesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 
I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand. 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you; 185 

Live: if I live. 160 apt: ready. 161 mean: means. 


162 by Cesar: beside Cesar. 174 in—malice: with no more 
malice, though we are armed, than brothers have. 178 dignities: 
offices. 
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Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand; 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours; now yours, Metellus; 
Yours, Cinna; and, my valiant Casca, yours; 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good Tre- 
bonius. 
Gentlemen all,—alas, what shall I say? 190 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer. 
That I did love thee, Cesar, O, ’tis true; 
If then thy spirit look upon us now, 195 
Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
Most noble! in the presence of thy corse? 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 200 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius! Here wast thou bay’d, brave 
hart; 

Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stand, 
Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy lethe. 206 
O world, thou wast the forest to this hart; 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, strucken by many princes, 
Dost thou here lie! 210 
Mark Antony,— 

Pardon me, Caius Cassius! 
The enemies of Cesar shall say this; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 


192 conceit: consider. 199 corse: corpse. 204 bay’d: brought 
to bay. hart: stag (with play on “heart”). 206 Sign’d in: 
marked with the signs of. lethe: death. 218 modesty: mod- 
eration. 8 
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I blame you not for praising Cesar so; 
But what compact mean you to have with us? ‘215 
Will you be prick’d in number of our friends; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 
Therefore I took your hands, but was, indeed, 
Sway’d from the point, by looking down on Cesar. 
Friends am I with you all and love you all, 220 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Cesar was dangerous. 
Or else were this a savage spectacle. 
Our reasons are so full of good regard 
That were you, Antony, the son of Cesar, 225 
You should be satisfied. 
That’s all I seek; 
And am, moreover, suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 230 
You shall, Mark Antony. 
Brutus, a word with you. 
[Aside to Bru.] You know not what you do. Do 
not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral. 
Know you how much the people may be mov’d 
By that which he will utter? 
By your pardon. 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 236 
And show the reason of our Cesar’s death. 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission, 
And that we are contented Cesar shall 240 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 


216 prick’d: marked in the list. 224 full—regard: deserving 
of approval. 228 Produce: carry forth. 230 order: course. 
238 protest: announce. 
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It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 
I know not what may fall; I like it not. 
Mark Antony, here, take you Cesar’s body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 245 
But speak all good you can devise of Cesar, 
And say you do’t by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral. And you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 250 
After my speech is ended. 
Be it so; 

I do desire no more. 
Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

Ezxeunt all but Antony. 
O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 256 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 260 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue: 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men; 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use 265 
And dreadful objects so familiar 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war; 
All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds; 
And Cesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 270 
With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 


243 fall: befall. 257 tide of times: ebb and flow of human 
history. 268 quarter’d: slaughtered. 269 fell: cruel. 271 Ate: 
goddess of discord. 
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Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry “Havoc,” and let slip the dogs of war; 

That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 275 


Enter Octavius’ Servant. 


You serve Octavius Cesar, do you not? 
Serv. I do, Mark Antony. 

Ant. Cesar did write for him to come to Rome. 
Serv. He did receive his letters, and is coming; 

And bid me say to you by word of mouth— 280 

O Cesar !— [Seeing the body. ] 
Ant. Thy heart is big; get thee apart and weep. 

Passion, I see, is catching; for mine eyes, 

Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 

Began to water. Is thy master coming? 285 
Serv. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 
Ant. Post back with speed and tell him what hath 

chane’d. 

Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 

No Rome of safety for Octavius yet; 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay a while; 290 

Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse 

Into the market-place. There shall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take 

The cruel issue of these bloody men; 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 295 

To young Octavius of the state of things. 

Lend me your hand. 

Exeunt [with Cesar’s body.] 
272 confines: regions. 278 Havoc: signal for killing without 


quarter. let slip: unleash. 274 That: so that. 283 Passion: 
emotion. 294 issue: act. 295 the which: i.e., popular sentiment. 
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SCENE II 
[The Forum. ] 


Enter Brutus and Cassius, with the Plebeians. 


Pleb. We will be satisfied! Let us be satisfied ! 

Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers. 
Those that will hear me speak, let ’em stay here; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him; 6 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Cesar’s death. 


1. Pleb. I will hear Brutus speak. 
2. Pleb. I will hear Cassius; and compare their reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 10 


[Ewvit Cassius, with some of the Plebeians. | 
Brutus goes into the pulpit. 


3. Pleb. The noble Brutus is ascended; silence! 
Bru. Be patient till the last. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me 

for my cause, and be silent, that you may 
hear; believe me for mine honour, and have 15 
respect to mine honour, that you may believe; 
censure me in your wisdom, and awake your 
senses, that you may the better judge. If 
there be any in this assembly, any dear friend 
of Cesar’s, to him I say, that Brutus’ love to 20 
Cesar was no less than his. If then that 
friend demand why Brutus rose against Cesar, 


4 part the numbers: divide the crowd. 10 severally: indi- 
vidually. 12 till the last: until I finish. 17 censure: judge. 
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this is my answer: Not that I lov’d Cesar 
less, but that I lov’d Rome more. Had you 
rather Cesar were living and die all slaves, 
than that Cesar were dead, to live all free- 25 
men? As Cesar lov’d me, I weep for him; 

as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was 
valiant, I honour him; but, as he was ambi- 
tious, I slew him. There is tears for his love; 

joy for his fortune; honour for his valour; 30 
and death for his ambition. Who is here so 
base that would be a bondman? If any, 
speak; for him have I offended. Who is here 

so rude that would not be a Roman? If any, 
speak; for him have I offended. Who is here 35. 
so vile that will not love his country? If any, 
speak; for him have I offended. I pause for a 
reply. 

All. None, Brutus, none. 

Bru. Then none have I offended. I have done no 
more to Cesar than you shall do to Brutus. 40 
The question of his death is enroll’d in the 
Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein he 
was worthy, nor his offences enfore’d, for 
which he suffered death. 


Enter Antony [and others], with Cesar’s body. 


Here comes his body, mourn’d by Mark An- 465. 

tony; who, though he had no hand in his 

death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, a 

place in the commonwealth; as which of you 

shall not? With this I depart, that, as I slew 

my best lover for the good of Rome, I have 50 
84 so rude: such a barbarian. 41 question of: reasons for. 


enroll’d: recorded. 42 extenuated: belittled. 43 enforc’d: ex- 
aggerated. 
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the same dagger for myself, when it shall 
please my country to need my death. 

All. Live, Brutus! live, live! 

1. Pleb. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 

2. Pleb. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 55 

3. Pleb. Let him be Cesar. 

4. Pleb. Cesar’s better parts 
Shall be crown’d in Brutus. 

1. Pleb. We'll bring him to his house 
With shouts and clamours. 

Bru. My countrymen,— 

2. Pleb. Peace, silence! Brutus speaks. 

Lr be Peace, ho! 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 60 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony. 
Do grace to Cesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Cesar’s glories, which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allow’d to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart 65 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. Exit. 

1. Pleb. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

3. Pleb. Let him go up into the public chair; 
We'll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 

Ant. For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you. 70 

[ Goes into the pulpit. ] 

4. Pleb. What does he say of Brutus? 

3. Pleb. He says, for Brutus’ sake, 
He finds himself beholding to us all. 

4. Pleb. "Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 

1. Pleb. This Cesar was a tyrant. 

3. Pleb. Nay, that’s certain: 
We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 75 

2. Pleb. Peace! let us hear what Antony can say. 

Ant. You gentle Romans,— 

70 beholding: indebted. 
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All 


Peace, ho! let us hear him. 


Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears! 


I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them, 80 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Cesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Cesar was ambitious; 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Cesar answer’d it. 85 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest— 

For Brutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all honourable men— 

Come I to speak in Cesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me; 90 
But Brutus says he was ambitious, 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill; 

Did this in Cesar seem ambitious? 95 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 

And Brutus is an honourable man. é, 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 100 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 105 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgement! thou art fled ‘to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with me; 


85 answer’d: atoned for. 94 general coffers: public treasury. 
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My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 1a 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
1. Pleb. Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 
2. Pleb. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Cesar has had great wrong. 


3. Pleb. Has he, masters? 
I fear there will a worse come in his place. 116 
4. Pleb. Mark’d ye his words? He would not take the 
crown; 


Therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 
1. Pleb. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
2. Pleb. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with weep- 


ing. 120 
3. Pleb. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony. 


4. Pleb. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 

Ant. But yesterday the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 125 
O masters, if I were dispos’d to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 
I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 130 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here’s a parchment with the seal of Cesar; 
I found it in his closet; ’tis his will. 
Let but the commons hear this testament— 135 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read— 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar’s wounds 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 

125 And—reverence: there are none so humble as to show 


respect for him. 185 commons: common people. 138 napkins: 
handkerchiefs. 
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Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 140 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 
4. Pleb. We'll hear the will. Read it, Mark Antony. 
All. The will, the will! we will hear Cesar’s will. 
Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read 
it; 145 
It is not meet you know how Cesar lov’d you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men: 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
"Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 150 
For, if you should, O, what would come of it! 
4. Pleb. Read the will; we'll hear it, Antony. 
You shall read us the will, Cesar’s will. 
Ant. Will you be patient? Will you stay a while? 
I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. 155 
I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Cesar; I do fear it. 
4. Pleb. They were traitors; honourable men! 
All. The will! the testament! 
2.Pleb. They were villains, murderers. The will! read 
the will. 160 
Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Cesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend? and will you give me leave? 
All. Come down. 165 
2. Pleb. Descend. 
8. Pleb. You shall have leave. 
[Antony comes down from the pulpit.] 
4. Pleb. A ring; stand round. 
1. Pleb. Stand from the hearse, stand from the body. 


169 hearse: bier. 
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2. Pleb. Room for Antony, most noble Antony. 170 
Ant. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 
All. Stand back; room; bear back! 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle; I remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on. 175 
. Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made; 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d, 180 
And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel. 185 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cesar lov’d him! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him. Then burst his mighty 
heart; 190 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statué, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 195 
Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 
O, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity. These are gracious drops. 198 
Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here: 
[Lifting Cesar’s mantle. ] 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 


177 Nervii: see N. 183 resolv’d: assured. 185 angel: guar- 
dian spirit. 198 dint: impression. 
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1. Pleb. O piteous spectacle! 
2. Pleb. O noble Cesar! 
3. Pleb. O woeful day! 
4. Pleb. O traitors, villains! 205 
1. Pleb. O most bloody sight! 
2. Pleb. We will be reveng’d! 
[ All.] Revenge! About! 
Seek! Burn! Fire! Kill! Slay! 
Let not a traitor live! 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. 210 
1. Pleb. Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 
2. Pleb. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we’ll die 


with him. 
Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 215 


They that have done this deed are honourable. 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

That made them do it; they are wise and hon- 
ourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 220 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him; 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 225 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 

To stir men’s blood; I only speak right on. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Cesar’s wounds, poor, poor, dumb 
mouths, 

And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 231 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 


225 wit: intelligence. 226 Action: gesture. utterance: elocu- 
tion. 227 right on: as a plain man. 282 ruffle: stir. 
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In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

All. We'll mutiny. 235 

1. Pleb. We'll burn the house of Brutus. 

3. Pleb. Away, then! come, seek the conspirators. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me speak. 

All. Peace, ho! hear Antony, most noble Antony! 

Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what. 
Wherein hath Cesar thus deserv’'d your loves? 241 
Alas, you know not; I must tell you, then. 

You have forgot the will I told you of. 

All. Most true. The will! Let’s stay and hear the will. 

Ant. Here is the will, and under Casar’s seal. 245 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

2. Pleb. Most noble Cesar! We'll revenge his death. 

8. Pleb. O royal Cesar! 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 250 

All. Peace, ho! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs forever, common pleasures, 255 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Cesar! When comes such another? 
1. Pleb. Never, never! Come, away, away! 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 260 
Take up the body. 

2. Pleb. Go fetch fire. 

3. Pleb. Pluck down benches. 

4. Pleb. Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 

Exeunt Plebeians [with the body]. 


247 drachmas: see N. 255 pleasures: pleasure grounds. 
264 forms: benches. 
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Ant. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 265 
Take thou what course thou wilt! 


Enter a Servant. 


How now, fellow? 
Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Where is he? 
Servo. He and Lepidus are at Cesar’s house. 
Ant. And thither will I straight to visit him; 270 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us anything. 
Serv. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Ant. Belike they had some notice of the people, 275 
How I had moved them. Bring me to Octavius. 
Exeunt. 


SCENE Ill 
[A street.] 


Enter Cinna the poet, and after him the Plebeians. 


‘Cin. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with Cesar, 
And things unluckily charge my fantasy. 
I have no will to wander forth of doors, 
Yet something leads me forth. 
1. Pleb. What is your name? 5 
2. Pleb. Whither are you going? 
.8. Pleb. Where do you dwell? 
4. Pleb. Are you a married man or a_bache- 
lor? 
2. Pleb. Answer every man directly. 10 


271 upon: in answer to. 274 Are rid: have ridden. 275 Be- 
like: no doubt. 2 And—fantasy: my mind is full of ominous 
fancies. 
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1. Pleb. Ay, and briefly. 

4. Pleb, Ay, and wisely. 

3. Pleb. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

Cin. What is my name? Whither am I going? 


iii 


Where do I dwell? Am I a married man or 15 
a bachelor? Then, to answer every man 
directly and briefly, wisely and truly: wisely 

I say, I am a bachelor. 

2. Pleb. That’s as much as to say, they are fools 
that marry. You'll bear me a bang for that, 20 
I fear. Proceed; directly. 

Cin. Directly, I am going to Cesar’s funeral. 

1. Pleb. As a friend or an enemy? 

Cin. As a friend. 

2, Pleb. That matter is answered directly. 25 

4. Pleb. For your dwelling,—briefly. 

Cin. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

3. Pleb. Your name, sir, truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1.Pleb. Tear him to pieces; he’s a conspira- 30 

tor. 

Cin. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the 

poet. 

4. Pleb. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for 

his bad verses. 35 

Cin. I am not Cinna the conspirator. 

4. Pleb, It is no matter, his name’s Cinna. Pluck 
but his name out of his heart, and turn him 
going. 

3. Pleb. Tear him, tear him! Come, brands, ho! 40 
fire-brands! To Brutus’, to Cassius’; burn all! 
Some to Decius’ house, and some to Casca’s; 
some to Ligarius’. Away, go! Exeunt. 


13 you were best: it would be best for you. 20 bear me a 


bang: give me a blow. 26 For: as for. 
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Act Fourtu 
SCENE I 
[A house in Rome.] 
Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus [ seated at a table]. 
Ant. These many, then, shall die; their names are 
prick’d. 


Oct. Your brother too must die; consent you, Lepidus? 
Lep. I do consent,— 


Oct. Prick him down, Antony. 
Lep. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 
Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. 5 


Ant. He shall not live; look, with a spot I damn him. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Cesar’s house; 
Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies. 
Lep. What, shall I find you here? 10 
Oct. Or here, or at the Capitol. Exit Lepidus. 
Ant. This is a slight unmeritable man, 
Meet to be sent on errands; is it fit, 
The threefold world divided, he should stand 14 
One of the three to share it? 
Oct. So you thought him; 
And took his voice who should be prick’d to die, 
In our black sentence and proscription. 
Ant. Octavius, I have seen more days than you; 
And though we lay these honours on this man 
1 prick’d: marked. 6 spot: mark. damn: condemn. 9 cut— 


legacies: avoid paying part of Czsar’s legacies. 15 One of the 
three: see N 
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Oct. 


Ant. 
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To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 20: 
He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold, 
To groan and sweat under the business, 
Either led or driven, as we point the way; 
And having brought our treasure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 25 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears 
And graze in commons. 

You may do your will; 
But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 
So is my horse, Octavius; and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender. 30: 
It is a creature that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on, 
His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 
And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so; 
He must be taught and train’d and bid go forth; 
A barren-spirited fellow; one that feeds 36: 
On objects, arts, and imitations, 
Which, out of use and stal’d by other men, 
Begin his fashion. Do not talk of him 
But as a property. And now, Octavius, 40: 
Listen great things. Brutus and Cassius 
Are levying powers; we must straight make head ; 
Therefore let our alliance be combin’d, 
Our best friends made, our means stretch’d; 
And let us presently go sit in council 45 
How covert matters may be best disclos’d 
And open perils surest answered. 


26 empty: unladen, worthless. 27 commons: common pas- 


ture. 


32 wind: turn. 34 taste: degree. 37 objects, arts: see 


N. 388-39 Which—fashion: which, when made cheap and stale 
by others, serve as a new fashion for him. 40 property: tool. 
41 Listen: hear. 42 make head: raise troops. 43 combin’d: 
consolidated. 44 made: secured. 46 covert: hidden. 47 an- 
swered: met. 
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Oct. Let us do so; for we are at the stake, 


And bay’d about with many enemies; 49 

And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 

Millions of mischiefs. Exeunt. 
SCENE II 


[Camp near Sardis. Before Brutus’s tent.] 


Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucilius, [Lucius,] and the army. 
Titinius and Pindarus meet them. 


Bru. Stand, ho! 
Lucil. Give the word, ho! and stand. 
Bru. What now, Lucilius! is Cassius near? 
Lucil. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 5 
Bru. He greets me well. Your master, Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done undone; but, if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied. 
Pin. I do not doubt 10 
But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 
Bru. He is not doubted. A word, Lucilius: 
How he receiv’d you let me be resolv’d. 
Lucil. With courtesy and with respect enough; 15 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly conference, 
As he hath us’d of old. 

48 at the stake: i.e., like a bear to be baited. 1 Stand: halt. 
6 greets me well: does me honor. 7 his own change: change 
in himself. by: through. 10 be satisfied: be given an ex- 
planation. 12 full—honour: full of, or, worthy of, honorable 
respect. 16 familiar instances: easy cordiality. 17 confer- 
ence: talk. 
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Bru. Thou hast describ’d 
A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 20 


It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith; 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle; 
Low march within. 

But when they should endure the bloody spur 25 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 

Lucil. They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter’d. 
The greater part, the horse in general, 
Are come with Cassius. 


Enter Cassius und his Powers. 


Bru. Hark! he is arriv’d. 30 
March gently on to meet him. — 

Cas. Stand, ho! 

Bru. Stand, ho! Speak the word along. 

[1. Sol.] Stand! 

[2. Sol.] Stand! 35 

[3. Sol.] Stand! 

Cas. Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 

Bru. Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine enemies? 
And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother? 39 

Cas. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs; 
And when you do them— 

Bru. Cassius, be content; 
Speak your griefs softly; I do know you well. 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 

Which should perceive nothing but love from us, 
23 hollow: insincere. hot at hand: fiery when led by the 


hand, or, when held in. 26 fall: lower. jades: nags. 27 Sink: 
fail. 31 gently: slowly. 40 form: face. 
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Let us not wrangle. Bid them move away; 45 
Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 
Cas. Pindarus, 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 
Bru. [Lucius], do you the like; and let no man 50 
Come to our tent till we have done our conference. 
[ Lucilius] and Titinius, guard our door. 
Exeunt. 


SCENE Il 
[Brutus’s tent.] 


[Enter] Brutus and Cassius. 


Cas. That you have wrong’d me doth appear in this: 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 

Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 

Because I knew the man was slighted off,— 5 
Bru. You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case. 
Cas. In such a time as this it is not meet 

That every nice offence should bear his comment. 
Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm, 10 

To sell and’ mart your offices for gold 

To undeservers. 

Cas. I an itching palm! 

You know that you are Brutus that speaks this, 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

46 enlarge: set forth. 2 noted: branded with disgrace. 4 on 
his side: on his behalf. 5 was—off: see N. 8: nice: trivial. 


bear his comment: be examined (his: its). 10 to have: for 
having. 11 mart: market. 
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Bru 
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. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 15 
And Chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 


Cas. Chastisement ! 


Bru 


Cas. 


Bru. 
Cas. 
Bru. 
Cas. 


Bru. 


Cas. 
Bru. 


Cas. 


Bru 


15 
see 


. Remember March, the ides of March remember: 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake? 
What villain touch’d his body, that did stab 20 
And not for justice? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 25 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 
Brutus, bait not me; 
T’]l not endure it. You forget yourself 
To hedge me in. I am a soldier, I, 30 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 
Go to; you are not, Cassius. 

I am. 
I say you are not. 
Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 35 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no farther. 
Away, slight man! 
Is’t possible? 

Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 40 
O ye gods, ye gods! must I endure all this? 
. All this! ay, more. Fret till your proud heart 

break ; 


honours: protects, sanctions. 27 bay: bark at. 28 bait: 
N. 30 hedge me in: control me. 82 make conditions: 


administer my office. 
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Go show your slaves how choleric you are. 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By the gods, 46 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you; for, from this day forth, 
Ill use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 
Cas. Is it come to this? 50 
Bru. You say you are a better soldier: 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well. For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 
Cas. You wrong me every way; you wrong me, 
Brutus ; ; 55 
I said an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did I say “‘better’’? 


Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cas. When Cesar liv’d, he durst not thus have mov’d 
me. 

Bru. Peace, peace! you durst not so have tempted him. 

Cas. I durst not! 60 

Bru. No. 

Cas. What, durst not tempt him! 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 


Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 
Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 65 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you deni’d me; 70 


48 choleric: hot-tempered. 44 budge: flinch. 45 observe: 
be obsequious to. 50 waspish: in a passion. 54 of: from. 
65 that: what. 
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Cas. 
Bru. 
Cas. 


Bru. 
Cas. 
Bru. 
Cas. 
Bru. 


Cas. 
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For I can raise no money by vile means.— 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection.—I did send 75 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you deni’d me. Was that done like Cassius? 
Should I have answer’d Caius Cassius so? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 80 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 
Dash him to pieces! 

I deni’d you not. 
You did. 
I did not. He was but a fool that brought 
My answer back. Brutus hath riv’d my heart. 85 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
I do not, till you practise them on me. 
You love me not. 

I do not like your faults. 
A friendly eye could never see such faults. 90 
A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 
Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is aweary of the world; 95 
Hated by one he loves; brav’d by his brother; 
Check’d like a bondman; all his faults observ’d, 
Set in a note-book, learn’d and conn’d by rote 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes! There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast; within, a heart 101 


75 indirection: crookedness. 80 rascal counters: worthless 
coins. 85 riv’d: broken. 92 Olympus: mountain in Greece. 
97 Check’d: reprimanded. 
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Dearer than Pluto’s mine, richer than gold. 

If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth; 

I, that deni’d thee gold, will give my heart. 

Strike, as thou didst at Cesar; for, I know, 105 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him 
better 

Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger. 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope. 

Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 110 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire; 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius liv’d 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-temper’d vexeth him? 115 

Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cas. O Brutus! 

Bru. What’s the matter? 

Cas. Have not you love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humour which my mother gave 

me 120 
Makes me forgetful? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius; and, from henceforth, 
When you are over earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Poet. [Within.] Let me go in to see the generals; 
There is some grudge between ’em, ‘tis not meet 
They be alone. 126 


102 Pluto’s: as lord of the underworld, Pluto was god of 
mineral wealth. 108 scope: free expression. 109 dishonour— 
humour: I shall call unworthy conduct a caprice. 110-18 you 
—again: see N. 115 blood ill-temper’d: see N. 
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Lucil. [Within.] You shall not come to them. 
Poet. [ Within.] Nothing but death shall stay me. 


[Enter Poet followed by Lucilius, Titinius, and Lucius. ] 


Cas. How now! what’s the matter? 129 

Poet. For shame, you generals! what do you mean? 
Love, and be friends, as two such men should be; 
For I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye. 

Cas. Ha, ha! how vilely doth this cynic rhyme! 

Bru. Get you hence, sirrah; saucy fellow, hence! 

Cas. Bear with him, Brutus; ’tis his fashion. 135 

Bru. Vl know his humour, when he knows his time. 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools? 
Companion, hence! 


Cas. Away, away, be gone! 
Exit Poet. 
Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 140 


Cas. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with you 
Immediately to us. 
[Ezxeunt Lucilius and Titinius.] 
Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine! 
[Eat Lucius. | 
Cas. I did not think you could have been so angry. 
Bru. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 
Cas. Of your philosophy you make no use 145 
If you give place to accidental evils. 
Bru. No man bears sorrow better. Portia is dead. 
Cas. Ha! Portia! 
Bru. She is dead. 
Cas. How scap’d I killing when I cross’d you so? 150 
O insupportable and touching loss! 
Upon what sickness ? 
183 cynic: rude fellow. 136 know—time: recognize it as his 


way when he chooses the proper time. 138 Companion: fellow. 
146 give—evils: are upset by accidents. 
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Bru. Impatient of my absence, 
And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong,—for with her 

death 
That tidings came,—with this she fell distract, 
And, her attendants absent, swallew’d fire. 156 

Cas. And died so? 

Bru. Even so. 

Cas. O ye immortal gods! 


Re-enter Boy [ Lucius], with wine and tapers. 


Bru, Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl of wine. 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. Drinks. 
Cas. My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge. 160 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. 
[ Drinks.] 


Re-enter Titinius, with Messala. 


Bru. Come in, Titinius! [Heit Lucius.]} 
Welcome, good Messala. 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities. 165 
Cas. Portia, art thou gone? 
Bru. No more, I pray you. 
Messala, I have here received letters 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 170 
Mes. Myself have letters of the self-same tenour. 
Bru. With what addition? 

154 with: with the tidings of. 155 distract: distracted. 156 
fire: according to Plutarch, burning coals. 165 call in ques- 
tion: discuss. 170 Bending their expedition: directing their 
march. Philippi: in the eastern corner of Macedonia, near 
the sea. 
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Mes. That by proscription and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 175, 
Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 
Cas. Cicero one! 
Mes. Cicero is dead, 
And by that order of proscription. 180 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord? 
Bru. No, Messala. 
Mes. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? 
Bru. Nothing, Messala. 


Mes. That, methinks, is strange. 
Bru. Why ask you? Hear you aught of her in yours? 
Mes. No, my lord. 186 


Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
Mes. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 
Bru. Why, farewell, Portia. We must die, Messala. 
With meditating that she must die once, 191 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
Mes. Even so great men great losses should endure. 
Cas. I have as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 195 
Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently? 
Cas. I do not think it good. 
Bru. Your reason? 
Cas. This it is: 
Tis better that the enemy seek us. 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 200 
191 once: some time. 194 art: philosophic discipline. 196 


work alive: work that concerns us who live. 197 presently: 
at once. 


ely. 


Cas. 
Bru. 


Cas. 


Bru. 
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Doing himself offence; whilst we, lying still, 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 


. Good reasons must, of force, give place to better. 


The people *twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a fore’d affection, 205 
For they have grudg’d us contribution. 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refresh’d, new-added, and encourag’d; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off 210 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 
These people at our back. 
Hear me, good brother. 

Under your pardon. You must note beside, 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends; 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe. 215 
The enemy increaseth every day; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 220 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 

Then, with your will, go on. 
We'll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 226 
And nature must obey necessity ; 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say? 


208 force: necessity. 205 affection: respect. 209 new-added: 
newly increased. 221 bound in: confined within. 224 ven- 
tures: investments. with your will: as you wish. 228 Which— 


with: 


to necessity we will allow. 
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Cas. No more. Good-night. 
Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 230 
Bru. Lucius! (Re-enter Lucius.) My gown. [Exit 
Lucius.| Farewell, good Messala; 
Good-night, Titinius. Noble, noble Cassius, 
Good-night, and good repose. 


Cas. O my dear brother! 
This was an ill beginning of the night. 
Never come such division ’tween our souls! 235 


Let it not, Brutus. 


Re-enter Lucius, with the gown. 


Bru. Everything is well. 

Cas. Good-night, my lord. 

Bru. Good-night, good brother. 
Tit. Mes. Good-night, Lord Brutus. 

Bru. Farewell, every one. 


Exeunt [all but Brutus and Lucius]. 
Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument? 
Luc. Herein the’ tent: 


Bru. What, thou speak’st drowsily? 
Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o’er- 
_ watch’d. 241 


Call Claudius and some other of my men; 
T’ll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 
Luc, Varro and Claudius! 


Enter Varro and Claudius. 


Var. Calls my lord? 245 
Bru. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep; 

It may be I shall raise you by and by 

On business to my brother Cassius. 


241 knave: boy. o’erwatch’d: worn out by want of sleep. 
247 raise: rouse. 


Ve 
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Bru. 


Lue. 
Bru. 


Lue. 


Bru. 


Luc. 
Bru. 


Luc. 
Bru. 
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So please you, we will stand and watch your 
pleasure. 

I will not have it so: lie down, good sirs; 250 


It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. 
[Varro and Claudius lie down.] 
Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so; 
I put it in the pocket of my gown. 
I was sure your lordship did not give it me. 
Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 255 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes a while, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 
Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 
It does, my boy. 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
It is my duty, sir. 260 
I should not urge thy duty past thy might; 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 
I have slept, my lord, already. 
It was well done; and thou shalt sleep again; 
I will not hold thee long. If I do live, 265 
I will be good to thee. Music, and a song. 
This is a sleepy tune. O murderous slumber, 
Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee music? Gentle kmave, good- 
night ; 269 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument. 
I'll take it from thee; and, good boy, good-night. 
Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turn’d down 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 


252 book: an anachronism (cf. 1. 273). 257 instrument: 


lute. 
beth, 


258 an’t: an (if) it. 267 murderous slumber; see Mac- 
II, ii, 88, II, iii, 81, 268 mace; staff, 
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Enter the Ghost of Cesar. 


How ill this taper burns! Ha! who comes here? 

I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 276 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me. Art thou anything? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak’st my blood cold and my hair to stare? 


Speak to me what thou art. 281 
Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 
Bru. Why com’st thou? 
Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
Bru. Well; then I shall see thee again? 285 


Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. 
Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi, then. 
[Exit Ghost. ] 
Now I have taken heart thou vanishest. 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
Boy, Lucius! Varro! Claudius! Sirs, awake! 290 
Claudius ! } 
Luc. The strings, my lord, are false. 
Bru. He thinks he still is at his instrument. 
Lucius, awake! 
Luc. My lord? 295 
Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so criedst out? 
Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did ery. 
Bru. Yes, that thou didst. Didst thou see anything? 
Luc. Nothing, my lord. 
Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah Claudius! 300 
Fellow thou, awake! 
Var. My lord? 
Clau. My lord? 


275 How—burns: a sign of a ghost’s presence. 278 upon: 
toward. 280 stare: stand on end. 
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Bru. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep? 304 
Var. Clau. Did we, my lord? 


Bru. Ay. Saw you anything? 
Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 
Clau. Nor I, my lord. 


Bru. Go and commend me to my brother Cassius; 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 
Var. Clau. It shall be done, my lord. 
Eveunt. 


Act Firtn 
SCENE I 
[The plains of Philippi.] 
Enter Octavius, Antony, and their army. 


Oct. Now, Antony, our hopes are answered. 
You said the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions. 
It proves not so: their battles are at hand; 
They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 5 
Answering before we do demand of them. 

Ant. Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it. They could be content 
To visit other places, and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking by this face 10 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage; 
But ’tis not so. 

4 battles: armies. 5 warn: challenge. 7 am—bosoms: know 


their secrets. 10 With fearful bravery: making a brave show, 
face: pretence. 
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Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. Prepare you, generals. 
The enemy comes on in gallant show; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 
And something to be done immediately. 15 
Ant. Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 
Oct. Upon the right hand I; keep thou the left. 
Ant. Why do you cross me in this exigent? 
Oct. I do not cross you; but I will do so. 20 
March. 


Drum. Enter Brutus, Cassius, and their army [ Lucilius, 
Titinius, Messala, and others]. 


Bru. They stand, and would have parley. 
Cas. Stand fast, Titinius; we must out and talk. 
Oct. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle? 
Ant. No, Cesar, we will answer on their charge. 
Make forth; the generals would have some words. 
Oct. Stir not until the signal. 26 
Bru. Words before blows; is it so, countrymen? 
Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 
Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 
Ant. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words; 
Witness the hole you made in Cesar’s heart, 31 
Crying, “Long live! hail, Cesar!” 
Cas Antony, 
The posture of your blows are yet unknown; 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honeyless. 
17 even: evenly divided, or, level. 19 exigent: emergency. 
20 do so: as I said, or (as an aside), I will cross you in fu- 
ture. 24 answer—charge: attack when they do. 25 Make: 


step. 33 The posture—unknown: see N. 34 Hybla: a town 
in Sicily famous for honey. 
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Ant. Not stingless too? 35 
Bru. O, yes, and soundless too; 

For you have stolen their buzzing, Antony, 

And very wisely threat before you sting. 
Ant. Villains, you did not so, when your vile daggers 


Hack’d one another in the sides of Cesar. 40 
You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d like 
hounds, 


And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Cesar’s feet; 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind 
Struck Cesar on the neck. O you flatterers! 
Cas. Flatterers! Now, Brutus, thank yourself; 45 
This tongue had not offended so to-day, 
If Cassius might have rul’d. 
Oct. Come, come, the cause! If arguing make us sweat, 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Look! 50 
I draw a sword against conspirators ; 
When think you that the sword goes up again? 
Never, till Cesar’s three and thirty wounds 
Be well aveng’d; or till another Cesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 55 
Bru. Cesar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands, 
Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 
Oct. So I hope; 
I was not born to die on Brutus’ sword. 
Bru. O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 
Young man, thou couldst not die more honourable. 
Cas. A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour, 61 
Join’d with a masker and a reveller! 
Ant. Old Cassius still! 


41 show’d your teeth: smiled. 48 the cause: the business in 
hand. 49 proof of it: i.e., fighting. 52 goes up again: returns 
to its sheath. 54-55 or—traitors: until [ too have been killed 
by you traitors. 59 strain: race. 61 peevish: childish. 
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Cas. 
Bru. 
Lue. 
Cas. 


Mes. 
Cas. 


66 
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Come, Antony, away! 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth. 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field; 65 
If not, when you have stomachs. 
Exeunt Octavius, Antony, and army. 
Why, now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim 
bark! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
Ho, Lucilius! hark, a word with you. 
(Standing forth.) My lord? 
[Brutus and Lucilius converse apart. | 
Messala! 
(Standing forth.) What says my general? 70 
Messala, 
This is my birthday; as this very day 
Was Cassius born. Give me thy hand, Messala. 
Be thou my witness that against my will, 
As Pompey was, am I compell’d to set 75 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 
You know that I held Epicurus strong 
And his opinion; now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do presage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 80 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perch’d, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands; 
Who to Philippi here consorted us. 
This morning are they fled away and gone; 
And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites 85 
Fly o’er our heads and downward look on us, 
As we were sickly prey. Their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 


stomachs: courage. 72 as: redundant particle. 75 As 


Pompey was: see N. set: risk. 77 Epicurus: see N. 179 pres- 


age: 


foretell events. 80 former: foremost. 83 consorted: ac- 


companied. 87 As: as if. 
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. Believe not so. 

I but believe it partly; 90 
For I am fresh of spirit, and resolv’d 
To meet all perils very constantly. 


Bru. Even so, Lucilius. 


Cas. 


Cas. 


Bru. 


92 
N. 


Now, most noble Brutus, 
The gods to-day stand friendly, that we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age! 95. 
But since the affairs of men rest still incertain, 
Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together. 
What are you then determined to do? 100: 


. Even by the rule of that philosophy 


By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself,—I know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 105. 
The time of life:—arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 

Then, if we lose this battle, 
You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Rome? 110: 
No, Cassius, no. Think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 
He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun; 
And whether we shall meet again I know not, 115 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take. 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile; 
If not, why then, this parting was well made. 


constantly: firmly. 97 reason with: face. 102 Cato: see 
105 prevent: anticipate. 106 time: end, full period. 107 


stay: await. 
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Cas. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus! 120 
If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed; 
If not, ’tis true this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why, then, lead on. O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come! 


But it sufficeth that the day will end, 125 
And then the end is known. Come, ho! away! 
Exeunt. 
SCENE II 


[The same. The field of battle.] 


Alarum. Enter Brutus and Messala. 


Bru. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these bills 
Unto the legions on the other side. Loud alarum. 
Let them set on at once; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing, 


And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 5 
Ride, ride, Messala: let them all come down. 
Exeunt. 
SCENE III 


[Another part of the field.] 


Alarums. Enter Cassius and Titinius. 


Cas. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 
Myself have to mine own turn’d enemy. 
This ensign here of mine was turning back; 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 


1 bills: orders. 2 side: wing. 4 cold demeanour: lack of 
ardor. 3 ensign: standard-bearer. 
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Tit. 


Pin. 


Cas. 


Et. 


Cas. 


Tt. 


Cas. 


Pin. 
Cas. 
Pin. 


O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early; 5 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly. His soldiers fell to spoil, 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclos’d. 


Enter Pindarus. 


Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord; 10 
Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 
This hill is far enough. Look, look, Titinius; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire? 
They are, my lord. 
Titinius, if thou lovest me, 

Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops, 16 
And here again; that I may rest assur’d 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 
I will be here again, even with a thought. Exit. 
Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill; 20 
My sight was ever thick; regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou not’st about the field. 

[ Pindarus ascends the hill. ] 
This day I breathed first; time is come round, 
And where I did begin, there shall I end; 
My life is run his compass. Sirrah, what news? 25 
[ Above.] O my lord! 
What news? 
Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur; 
Yet he spurs on. Now they are almost on him. 30 
Now, Titinius! Now some light. O, he lights too. 
He’s ta’en. [ Shout.] And, hark! they shout for joy. 


7 spoil: looting. 19 even with: quick as. 21 thick: dim. 
25 compass: cycle. 381 light: dismount. 
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Cas. Come down, behold no more. 
O, coward that I am, to live so long, 
To see my best friend ta’en before my face! 


35 


Pindarus [descends]. 


Come hither, sirrah. 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 
That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 


Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine 


oath; 
Now be a freeman; and with this good sword, 


40 


That ran through Cesar’s bowels, search this bosom. 


Stand not to answer; here, take thou the hilts, 
And, when my face is cover’d, as ’tis now, 


Guide thou the sword. [ Pindarus stabs him.] 


Cesar, thou art reveng’d, 


45 


Even with the sword that kill’d thee. [ Dies. ] 


Pin. So, I am free; yet would not so have been, 
Durst I have done my will. O Cassius, 
Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 
Where never Roman shall take note of him. 


50 


[ Exit. ] 


Re-enter Titinius with Messala. 


Mes. It is but change, Titinius; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ power, 
As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 
Tit. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 
Mes. Where did you leave him? 
Tit. All disconsolate, 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 
Mes. Is not that he that lies upon the ground? 
Tit. He lies not like the living. O my heart! 
Mes. Is not that he? 


88 swore thee: made thee swear. 51 change: exchange. 


56 
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Tit. No, this was he, Messala, 
But Cassius is no more. O setting sun, 60 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink to-night, 
So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set; 
The sun of Rome is set! Our day is gone; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds are 
done! 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 65 
Mes. Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 
O hateful error, melancholy’s child, 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error, soon conceiv’d, 
Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 70 
But kill’st the mother that engend’red thee! 
Tit. What, Pindarus! Where art thou, Pindarus? 
Mes. Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears; I may say, ‘thrusting’ it; 75 
For piercing steel and darts envenomed 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 
Tit. Hie you, Messala, 
And I will seek for Pindarus the while. 
[Eait Messala.] 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius? 80 
Did I not meet thy friends? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
And bid me give it thee? Didst thou not hear their 
shouts? 
Alas, thou hast misconstrued everything! 
But, hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 85 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee. and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace, 


65 Mistrust: i.e., Cassius’ mistrust. 68 apt: impressionable. 
71 the mother: see N. 87 apace: quickly. 
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And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. 

By your leave, gods !—this is a Roman’s part. 

Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart. 90 
Kills himself. 


Alarum. Re-enter Messala with Brutus, young Cato, 
Strato, Volumnius, Lucilius [and others]. 


Bru. Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie? 
Mes. Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it. 
Bru. Titinius’ face is upward. 
Cato. He is slain. 
Bru. O Julius Cesar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 95 
In our own proper entrails. Low alarums. 
Cato. Brave Titinius! 
Look, whe’er he have not crown’d dead Cassius! 
Bru. Are yet two Romans living such as these? 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well! 
It is impossible that ever Rome 100 
Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe moe tears 
To this dead man than you shall] see me pay. 
I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. 
Come, therefore, and to Thasos send his body; 
His funerals shall not be in our camp, 105 
Lest it discomfort us. Lucilius, come; 
And come, young Cato; let us to the field. 
Labeo and Flavius, set our battles on. 
*Tis three o’clock; and, Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight. 110 
Ezeunt. 


97 whe’er: whether. 101 fellow: equal. 104 Thasos: island 
Dee tee 106 discomfort: dishearten. 110 second fight: 
see N, 
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SCENE IV 


[Another part of the field.] 


Alarum. Enter Brutus, Messala, young Cato, Lucilius, 
and Flavius. 


Bru. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your heads! 
Cato. What bastard doth not? Who will go with me? 
I will proclaim my name about the field. 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend; 5 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 


Enter Soldiers and fight. 


[ Lucil.] And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I; 
Brutus, my country’s friend; know me for Brutus! 
O young and noble Cato, art thou down? 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius, 10 
And mayst be honour’d, being Cato’s son. 

[1.] Sol. Yield, or thou diest. 

Lucil. Only I yield to die: 
There is so much that thou wilt kill me straight; 

[ Offering money. ] 

Kill Brutus, and be honour’d in his death. 

[1.] Sol. We must not. A noble prisoner! 15 


Enter Antony. 


2. Sol. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 

1. Sol. I'll tell the news. Here comes the general. 
Brutus is ta’en, Brutus is ta’en, my lord. 

Ant. Where is he? 

Lucil. Safe, Antony; Brutus is safe enough. 20 
I dare assure thee that no enemy 


% ff. See N. 12 Only I yield: I yield only. 
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Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus; 

The gods defend him from so great a shame! 

When you do find him, or alive or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 25 
Ant. This is not Brutus, friend; but, I assure you, 

A prize no less in worth. Keep this man safe, 

Give him all kindness; I had rather have 

Such men my friends than enemies. Go on, 


And see whe’er Brutus be alive or dead; 30 

And bring us word unto Octavius’ tent 

How everything is chane’d. Exeunt. 
SCENE V 


[Another part of the field.] 
Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, and V olumnius. 


Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 
Cli. Statilius show’d the torchlight, but, my lord, 

He came not back. He is or ta’en or slain. 
Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus; slaying is the word, 

It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. 5 

[ Whispering. | 

Cli. What, I, my lord? No, not for all the world. 
Bru. Peace then! no words. 


Ch; I'd rather kill myself. 
Bru. Hark, thee, Dardanius. [ Whispering. | 
Dar. Shall I do such a deed? 
Cli. O Dardanius! 
Dar. O Clitus! 10 


Cli. What ill request did Brutus make to thee? 
Dar. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 
Cli. Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 
Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius; list a word. 15 


V.v 


Vol. 
Bru. 


Vol. 
Bru. 


Vol. 


Cli. 
Bru. 


23 
you. 
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What says my lord? 
Why, this, Volumnius: 
The ghost of Cesar hath appear’d to me 
Two several times by night; at Sardis once, 
And, this last night, here in Philippi fields. 
I know my hour is come. 
Not so, my lord. 20 
Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 
Thou seest the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit. 
Low alarums. 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves, 
Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou know’st that we two went to school to- 
gether; 26 
Even for that our love of old, I prithee, 
Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it. 
That’s not an office for a friend, my lord. 
Alarum still. 
Fly, fly, my lord; there is no tarrying here. 30 
Farewell to you, and you, and you, Volumnius. 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato. Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 35 
I shall have glory by this losing day 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 
So fare you well at once; for Brutus’ tongue 
Hath almost ended his life’s history. 40 
Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would rest, 
That have but labour’d to attain this hour. 
Alarum. Cry within, “Fly, fly, fly!” 


pit: of destruction. 39 at once: once for all, or, all of 
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Cli. Fly, my lord, fly. 
Bru. Hence! I will follow. 


[Exeunt Clitus, Dardanius, and Volumnius.] 


I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord. 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect; 45 
Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it. 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 

Stra. Give me your hand first. Fare you well, my lord. 


Bru. Farewell, good Strato. [Runs on his sword. ]| 
Cesar, now be still; 50 
I kill’d not thee with half so good a will. Dies. 


Alarum. Retreat, Enter Octavius, Antony, Messala, 
Lucilius, and the army. 


Oct. What man is that? 
Mes. My master’s man. Strato, where is thy master? 
Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Messala; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him, 55 
For Brutus only overcame himself, 
And no man else hath honour by his death. 
Lucil. So Brutus should be found. I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou hast prov’d Lucilius’ saying true. 
Oct. All that serv’d Brutus, I will entertain them. 60 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me? 
Stra. Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you. 
Oct. Do so, good Messala. 
Mes. How died my master, Strato? 
Stra. I held the sword, and he did run on it. 65 
Mes. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the latest service to my master. 


46 smatch: smack. 56 only: alone. 60 entertain: take into 
service. 61 bestow: spend. 62 prefer: recommend. 
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Ant. This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cesar; 70 
He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 75 
Oct. According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respect and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 
Most like a soldier, ordered honourably. 
So call the field to rest; and let’s away 80 
To part the glories of this happy day. 
Exeunt omnes. 
70 that: what. 78 gentle: that of a true gentleman. the 


elements: see N. 79 most like: as best befits. 80 field: army. 
81 part: share. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Text.—The earliest text of Macbeth is that of the 
First Folio of 1623. It was apparently based on a re- 
vamped prompt-copy, and, unlike the other Folio plays 
included in the present volume, it is anything but satis- 
factory. With the exception of The Comedy of Errors, 
Macbeth is the shortest of Shakespeare’s plays, and our 
text seems to have suffered from both cutting and inter- 
polation. Opinions about the cuts are too involved and 
speculative to be touched upon here, but the probable 
interpolations may be indicated. There is general agree- 

ment that parts of the witch scenes (III, v, and IV, i, 
39-43—some would add 44-47—and IV, i, 125-32) are 
not by Shakespeare. The chief reasons are: the use of 
iambic instead of trochaic metre; the presence of poet- 
ical fancies alien to the spirit of the undoubtedly gen- 
uine witch scenes; the superfluous character of the pas- 
sages; the introduction of Hecate and a number of ideas 
of witchcraft foreign to Shakespeare’s hags. The addi- 
tions are believed to be the work of Thomas Middleton, 
who in his play The Witch uses Hecate and gives in full 
the songs indicated in the stage directions of Macbeth 
(III, v, 35, IV, i, 43). Other passages have been sus- 
pected, but on insufficient grounds. 

Date.—Macbeth is generally accepted as the latest of 
Shakespeare’s four great tragedies, and is assigned to 
1606. The various scraps of evidence, external and in- 
ternal, are all in accord, though individually they are 
not conclusive. The appearance of Banquo’s ghost at 
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the banquet is apparently alluded to in The Puritan, 
which was published in 1607 and probably acted in 
1606, and in The Knight of the Burning Pestle, which 
is confidently dated 1607. William Warner, who was 
always bringing out enlarged editions of his poem Al- 
bion’s England, included an account of Macbeth in his 
edition of 1606, perhaps taking advantage of a new 
interest in the subject. 

There is a fair amount of topical reference within the 
play. The drunken porter’s reference to equivocation 
seems to be a glance at the trial of the Jesuit, Henry 
Garnet, in the spring of 1606 (see note on II, iii, 9). 
The allusion, a few lines earlier, to the farmer who 
hanged himself on the expectation of plenty, is most 
applicable to the year 1606, when the price of grain 
was very low; but the joke was not a new one. The 
reference in the same speech to a kind of French hose is 
too uncertain to serve as evidence. 

Another group of allusions concern King James, who 
had become King of England in 1603. The passage on 
“touching” for “the king’s evil’ (see note on IV, iii, 
146) is an obvious compliment to James, who had re- 
vived the practice at least as early as November, 1604. 
There is an equally obvious compliment in'the “twofold 
balls and treble sceptres” (see note on IV, i, 121) 
which are carried by some of Banquo’s ghostly line of 
kings conjured up by the witches. Then, while the three 
witches figure in Holinshed’s story of Macbeth (see note 
on I, iii, 32), Shakespeare would use the motive of 
witchcraft with full knowledge of the King’s notorious 
interest in the subject. A particular suggestion may 
have come from a show given at Oxford in August, 
1605, in honor of a royal visit. Three students, garbed 
as “‘Sibyls,’ appeared before the King and uttered 
prophecies parallel to those delivered to his ancestor 
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Banquo by the weird sisters. Shakespeare might have 
learned of this device, which greatly pleased James, 
from various sources, oral or written. 

The evidence contained in Macbeth of Shakespeare’s 
desire to gratify the King tends to confirm the opinion 
that the play was especially written for a Court per- 
formance, and the occasion may well have been the visit 
of King Christian of Denmark in the summer of 1606. 
The King’s Men, the company to which Shakespeare be- 
longed, were asked to furnish three plays for the festiv- 
ities, and it is quite possible that Macbeth was one of 
these. As many critics have remarked, the play, as we 
have it at least, shows signs of hasty composition. Not 
that any one would think of such a tremendous, soul- 
searching drama as in any real sense made to order, but 
Shakespeare's Muse, who could carry her son so far 
beyond the reach of little earnest devotees of Art, did 
not disdain to put her ear to the ground. 

Source.—Shakespeare found what he needed in a 
voluminous work by Raphael Holinshed and others, The 
Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland (1577). 
Apparently he used the second edition of 1587. In 
Holinshed fact and legend are woven together, and in 
Macbeth we are still further removed from history. 
Holinshed’s narrative offered few such vivid dramatic 
situations and little of such animated detail as Shake- 
speare had ready to hand in North’s Plutarch, and, 
while taking many suggestions from the Chronicles, the 
dramatist rearranged, amplified, and re-created almost 
everything. Some apparent inconsistencies in the first 
act may be due to the combining of three events which 
in Holinshed have no connection, the rebellion of Mac- 
donwald, the Norwegian invasion, and the condemnation 
of Cawdor. In two scenes, the appearance of the weird 
sisters to Macbeth and Banquo (see note on I, iii, 32, 
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for a brief quotation), and the conversation between 
Malcolm and Macduff, Shakespeare follows the original 
with relative closeness. In Holinshed, Macbeth is en- 
joined by “certain wizards’ to beware of Macduff, and 
the second and third prophecies of the cavern scene 
come from ‘‘a certain witch”; Shakespeare, with much 
finer effect, makes use of the weird sisters, whose bale- 
ful influence is made to accompany Macbeth’s career. 
What details Shakespeare uses for the murder of Dun- 
can (whom he changes from a young to an old man, for 
obvious reasons) are taken from Holinshed’s story of 
the murder of King Duff by a trusted nobleman, Don- 
wald, and his wife. Most of the great scenes, most of 
the details, and all of the speeches and the poetry, are 
Shakespeare’s own. 

According to Holinshed, Macbeth was, at first, “a 
valiant gentleman, and one that if he had not been some- 
what cruel of nature, might have been thought most 
worthy the government of a realm.” Duncan on the 
other hand was ‘“‘so soft and gentle of nature” that he 
was a lax ruler, and Macbeth was one of those who 
censured him. It was Macbeth who suppressed Macdon- 
wald and conquered the Norwegian invaders. Then 
come the episode of the weird sisters, the condemnation 
of Cawdor, and Duncan’s nomination of young Malcolm 
as his heir. As Duncan’s natural successor, Macbeth, 
but for this new obstacle, would have been content to 
wait. But his half-formed desire to act was encouraged 
by the weird sisters’ prophecy and by his ambitious wife. 
With Banquo as one of his confidants, Macbeth killed 
Duncan and became king. He ruled justly for ten years, 
less from instinctive virtue, however, than from a desire 
to win favor. But then, because he was afraid of Dun- 
can’s fate, and because of the prophecy about Banquo’s 
descendants, Macbeth hired men to kill Banquo and 
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Fleance; the son escaped. From this time on Macbeth 
was tyrannical and reckless in his career of bloodshed, 
until he was at last overthrown by Macduff, Malcolm, 
and Siward. 

Structure and Character of the Play.—Some indica- 
tion has been given of Shakespeare’s dramatic compres- 
sion of events. This condensation, the unity of theme 
and action, the initial use of supernatural motives, and 
the intensity of feeling that agitates Macbeth and his 
wife from the very beginning, give the play a swiftness 
of movement unequalled in any of the other tragedies. 
From the first ominous croakings of the witches to Mac- 
beth’s coronation, there is no pause—except the arrival 
of Duncan at the castle, and that moment of repose is 
vibrant with ironical and sinister suggestion. In the 
third act the guilty pair have the place and power they 
craved, but there is no joy in possession. Macbeth has 
found that one crime compels another; he must remove 
Banquo, and in this murder he does not lean on his wife. 
The escape of Fleance is his first failure, and marks the 
turning-point in his fortunes. Then comes the banquet 
scene, with the appearance of Banquo’s ghost, and the 
queen’s desperate efforts to explain away her husband’s 
behavior. The shaken Macbeth is resolved to spill more 
blood, and the riddling words of the witches’ phantoms 
strengthen him for further crime. The first result is the 
murder of Lady Macduff and her son. So far we have 
been rushed through a nightmare of horrible deeds and 
horrible imaginings, and the long conversation between 
Malcolm and Macduff (though it contains such a line as 
“He has no children’) decidedly slows up the tempo; in 
the main the episode belongs to the historical side of the 
play which is of less interest for us, who are supremely 
concerned with the personal tragedy of Macbeth and his 
queen, than it would have been in 1606. In the fifth act 
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the queen, who has remained so long in the background, 
reveals what her life has been in the terrible sleep-walk- 
ing scene. It is the last time we see her, the last time 
we hear of her, until, amid Macbeth’s restless prepara- 
tions for battle, we are told that the doctor cannot cure 
her, and then that she is dead. The rest of the play 
pictures the increasing desperation of Macbeth as he 
awaits earthly retribution in the form of the acvancing 
army. The stage battles of Elizabethan fifth acts seem 
to miss fire for a modern audience, even for a modern 
reader. The rapid changes of scene and the inadequate 
hurly-burly tend to scatter and externalize a tragic 
theme and emotion that we have experienced as some- 
thing concentrated and internal. 

The play is rich in irony and contrast. Cawdor, the 
trusted thane, has turned traitor, and Duncan, full of 
praise for his valiant cousin, Macbeth, creates another 
Cawdor whose treason is to prove far blacker. As they 
approach Macbeth’s castle, Duncan and Banquo wel- 
come the gentle air, beloved by the temple-haunting 
martlet, and we remember that 


The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 


The drunken porter, during that night of horrors, 
dreams that he is porter of hell-gate, and he is. “Fail 
not our feast,” says Macbeth to Banquo, who replies, 
“My lord, I will not”; and he comes, the chief guest, to 
sit at the head of the table, in the royal chair. But the 
instances cannot be rehearsed. And throughout the whole 
drama Shakespeare rings relentless changes on the 
themes of night and sleep and blood. 

“In no other of Shakespeare’s tragedies,” as Profes- 
sor Stoll remarks, “‘is the supernatural so prominent or 
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so potent.” The modern spectator or reader is likely to 
take the supernatural elements as decorative and sym- 
bolic, and in some degree they are. We cannot think of 
the play apart from the blasted heath and the lurid 
cavern; and the weird sisters do suggest, as modern 
symbols might, the play of unknown forces, the mystery 
of evil. But in the early seventeenth century these crea- 
tures were objective realities. Disbelief in witchcraft 
was tantamount to atheism; was there not a witch in the 
Bible? Shakespeare does not ignore Holinshed’s sug- 
gestion of “‘goddesses of destiny” or “fairies,” and the 
hags, though recognizable at once as witches, are more 
awe-inspiring than the hapless victims of contemporary 
witch-trials. But the audience, apart perhaps from the 
royal expert in demonology, would not be concerned 
about their precise category, they would accept them as 
foul creatures allied with the devil. For the universe 
was an immense stage on which an eternal war was be- 
ing fought between the powers of good, God and his 
angels, and the powers of evil, Satan and his agents. 
The use of the supernatural in Macbeth extends the 
scene and scope of the drama to that universal stage. 
It is not merely a story of human ambition and human 
crime brought to an end by human resistance; hell and 
outraged heaven play a part. Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth have leagued themselves with the powers of dark- 
ness, and Macduff and Malcolm are the instruments of 
the powers above. What Shakespeare’s private theo- 
logical conception was we cannot tell—presumably he 
shared the beliefs of both learned and unlearned of his 
age—but unless we enter into the poetical conception 
we miss the real and essential horror of the tragedy. 
Characters: Macbeth.—The external career of Mac- 
beth, as Holinshed gives it, has already been sum- 
marized. His career in the play may be still more 
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briefly and baldly outlined. A brave warrior, trusted 
and honored by his king and cousin, kills the mild old 
man while he is a guest, and, after a false show of grief 
and fury, obtains the crown. Soon—not after ten years 
of just government—he kills his friend Banquo in the 
hope of keeping Banquo’s children from their promised 
inheritance. He tries to maintain his power by indis- 
criminate slaughter. At last relatives of his victims 
assemble an army and put an end to his bloody reign. 
How, we might ask, can such a man, who is guilty of 
every kind of hideous baseness and crime, and with less 
excuse than Holinshed’s Macbeth, be the grand tragic 
hero that he undoubtedly is? 

Shakespeare had not read Aristotle, we may guess, 
but he knew that the ruin of a complete villain does not 
awaken tragic emotions. Macbeth must make at least an 
initial appeal to our admiration and sympathy. Accord- 
ingly, our ears are filled at first with eulogies of his 
heroic prowess in battle; while the old king remains 
in safety behind the lines, Macbeth has saved his coun- 
try from rebels and invaders. Then Macbeth himself 
appears, with Banquo, to be saluted by the weird sisters, 
and we have the first hint of a soul not untarnished; the 
prophecies have touched his secret thoughts, and he 
starts guiltily, to the surprise of the innocent Banquo. 
Throughout Banquo remains calm and aloof, while Mac- 
beth betrays eager excitement, excitement which is 
greatly intensified when Ross arrives to greet him as 
thane of Cawdor, and Banquo feels the need of a warn- 
ing word against the insidious instruments of darkness. 
Standing apart, “rapt,” Macbeth reveals in a soliloquy 
that the notion of murder has already so possessed his 
imagination that present realities are swallowed up in 
horrible imaginings; still, chance may crown him with- 
out the necessity of murder. Thus, although the super- 
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natural soliciting has had something to work on in Mac- 
beth and not in Banquo, the fact that one prophecy has 
already been fulfilled for him has made the temptation 
to look further irresistible. Besides, the temptation is 
supernatural—though the witches suggest no crime— 
and the hearkening to it is compatible with greatness of 
personality, if not with honor. 

Macbeth turns back to his friends with a false apology 
for having fallen into a reverie, and in the next scene 
his expressions of loyalty to the king are forced and 
overdone. He had half put away the thought of murder, 
but Duncan’s unexpected nomination of Malcolm as his 
successor makes it impossible, now that ambition is 
kindled, to wait for the king’s natural death. His black 
and deep desires must be accomplished by his own hand. 
Yet we do not think of him as a born murderer, and in 
her impassioned soliloquy Lady Macbeth tells us that he 
is too full of the milk of human kindness to catch the 
nearest way. Though she does not charge him with a 
fine sense of honor, she does think that he lacks the 
courage to take what he wants; she must urge him on. 
And, in fact, there are only suggestions of an inner con- 
flict in Macbeth between good and evil impulses; the 
conflict is largely between resolution and a horrid appre- 
hension (more imaginative than moral) of the act of 
murder and its consequences. 

Thus Shakespeare first presents Macbeth as a valiant 
gentleman—the fact of his previously suggesting the 
murder to his wife comes out only later—and then sub- 
jects him to supernatural and conjugal’ temptation amid 
a set of mitigating circumstances which, of course, are 
not valid ethically but are valid dramatically, so far as 
they make plausible and not wholly repellent the spec- 
tacle of a great man succumbing to ambition and to 
crime. In short, the situation is what Mr. Stoll has 
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shown to be a fundamental characteristic of Shake- 
spearean tragedy, a situation less psychological than 
dramatic, not so much the development of a character 
as of a fertile contrast for the highest emotional effect. 
“The dramatist has here undertaken,” says Mr. Stoll,’ 
“something more audacious and perilous than even in 
Othello. He has widened the cleft between character 
and conduct; in that this brave and honourable man, 
with no grievance, and with his thoughts bent upon the 
heinousness of the crime, and little on the sweet fruition 
of an earthly crown, kills, asleep, an old man, his guest 
and his king, who has borne himself so clear in his 
high office, loved and trusted him, and showered honours 
on him. By the nature of the case the burden of this 
responsibility cannot, as with Othello, be laid upon the 
shoulders of the instigators—the Weird Sisters and his 
wife—for thus the dignity of the hero would be too 
much lowered in our eyes. They may only urge him on; 
but Iago deludes Othello, who—and this in drama is 
important—acts of himself. And by the nature of the 
case the hero cannot be made so noble and sympathetic 
as Othello at the outset—for thus his subsequent con- 
duct would in the circumstances be revolting. Since he 
is not labouring under a strong delusion, he must from 
the deed be not wholly averse.” 

Unlike Othello, Hamlet, and Lear, then, Macbeth is 
steadily changing, disintegrating, before our eyes. The 
other heroes remain noble to the end, indeed they grow 
in depth and nobility of soul. Macbeth, after he has 
become king, grows more hypocritical and more super- 
stitious more brutal, tyrannical and bloodthirsty. The 
shock we receive from Duncan’s murder had been soft- 


* Art and Artifice in Shakespeare (Cambridge University 
Press; The Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 82. 
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ened by dramatic artifice, it had been reported; when 
the full-blown criminal no longer needs dramatic pro- 
tection but exposure, Banquo and Fleance, Lady Mac- 
duff and her son, are attacked on the stage. Grant that 
Shakespeare contrived not to alienate our sympathy en- 
tirely in the first two acts, what can save Macbeth now, 
not from condemnation but from loathing? Here we 
come to the most important of all “mitigating circum- 
stances,’ one which operates from his first speech to his 
last, that is, the incomparable richness and intensity of 
his imagination and his poetic speech. For, as Professor 
Stoll has abundantly shown, the impact made upon us 
by the personality of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes is not 
the result of psychological consistency or truth (though 
flashes of psychological insight may be everywhere), but 
of the uniqueness and vividness of their speech and 
accent. They live in and through their words and 
rhythms. No other of those heroes is more in need of 
such poetic salvation than Macbeth, and no other has 
such a fecundity of horrible or gloomy imaginings ex- 
pressed in language of such feverish or solemn beauty. 
It is in his imagination that we live through the murder 
of Duncan. It is Macbeth who sees a dagger before him, 
who feels the horror of the midnight silence, who hys- 
terically eulogizes quiet sleep, that sleep which neither 
he nor his wife is to enjoy again, though Duncan sleeps 
well. It is mainly through Macbeth’s speeches that there 
runs the thread of darkness and blood. And even at the 
end, when he is a desperate wolf at bay, his volleys of 
abuse at servants and messengers alternate with “My 
way of life Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf, .. .” 
and ‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow... .” 
Such particular or generalized poetic utterance, which 
Elizabethan technique happily allowed dramatic char- 
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acters, so vivifies and enriches even the wicked that, 
while we are under the spell, villainy loses half its evil 
by losing all its grossness. 

Lady Macbeth.—Nowhere in Shakespeare is a char- 
acter projected with such sudden and startling intensity 
as Lady Macbeth. In the first line she utters, after 
reading her husband’s letter, her mind is made up. From 
that time on she never falters for a moment, until she 
shrinks from killing Duncan herself because he resem- 
bled her father as he slept. Holinshed described her as 
“very ambitious, burning in unquenchable desire to bear 
the name of a queen,” but in the play her ambition is not 
for herself. Even in this first speech her thoughts are 
wholly of Macbeth as a king. With the messenger’s 
report, “The King comes here to-night,” her intensity of 
feeling, already acute, is tremendously heightened. 
“Thou’rt mad to say it” breaks from her, and she has- 
tens to cover her mistake. Left alone, she, another 
Medea, appeals to the spirits of evil—they do not need 
to lie in wait for her—to transform her feminine nature 
and fill her top-full of direst cruelty. And here, as 
always, she shows egoism—‘‘Under my battlements’’— 
only in regard to the execution of the deed, not the en- 
joyment of its fruits. When Macbeth enters, with brief, 
suggestive, half-inquiring phrases, she carries him for- 
ward on the wave of her dominant will; let him only 
not betray, the plot in his face and she will do the rest. 

Now that she has made herself an unfeeling instru- 
ment of her will, she can act the part of gracious hostess 
with an ease denied her agitated husband. As the hour 
approaches, Macbeth falters, and she has to sting him 
into action again. Lacking his shreds of conscience, 
lacking especially his imagination, she is free from his 
doubts and fears, and, as she plans all the details and 
forestalls the possibility of suspicion, Macbeth is again 
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a man of action. But in the murder scene it is Lady 
Macbeth who is the man of action, who does the busi- 
ness her frightened husband had forgotten, who recalls 
him, as he shudders and poetizes, to actualities. She 
has, however, no inhuman strength, and we are twice 
reminded that she is a woman who has nerved herself 
for an unnatural deed, first when she avows that drink 
has made her bold, and later when thoughts of her 
father weaken her hand. In the turmoil of the discovery 
she makes one error, “What, in our house?” And after 
Banquo’s reply she is silent, until Macbeth tells of kill- 
ing the grooms, and with a cry she faints. 

Neither Lady Macbeth nor her husband is shown for 
a moment in the enjoyment of the rewards they had sold 
their souls to win. When we meet them next, Macbeth, 
in a mood of fear, recklessness, and a kind of dreadful 
secret jollity, is looking forward to the murder of Ban- 
quo that evening, and his queen, who no longer has a 
share in his thoughts and actions, can find no more solid 
happiness than the fact that ‘‘what’s done is done.” She 
presides at the banquet, though she cannot emulate Mac- 
beth’s geniality. But when the appearance of Banquo’s 
ghost unmans her husband, she rouses herself to some- 
thing like her old cool resourcefulness in her effort to 
calm him and remove the impression he has made on 
the guests. But she fails, and knows it, and there is per- 
haps nothing more moving in the whole play than her si- 
lence after the guests have gone and the blank, listless 
apathy of her brief remarks in answer to Macbeth. She 
speaks like a person already dead. 

What has been and is going on in her mind we partly 
know, and we know fully when, after Macbeth has 
waded deeper and deeper in blood, we see and hear her 
as she walks in her sleep. “A little water clears us of 
this deed,” she had said with scorn, and now all the per- 
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fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. “The 
thane of Fife had a wife; where is she now? ... What’s 
done cannot be undone.’’ Macbeth had found a kind of 
distraction and release in the outpourings of his imagina- 
tion and in further bloodshed, in his “will to live.” His 
queen, once the first deed was done and the unnatural 
strain over, had turned in upon herself and found no 
such release from memory. Macbeth, who began with 
a sort of conscience, had lost what he had, and his wife, 
who at first apparently had none, had found hers—an 
inward nemesis, that is, rather than contrition. She had 
sinned greatly, at least as much for his sake as her own, 
and even love has faded as they have gone their separate 
ways. When he is told of her death, he is not unmoved, 
but he has few words to bestow on what now seems a 
trifle. He and she, like life itself, have been but walk- 
ing shadows who have had their hour on the stage. Both 
because of, and in spite of, what Macbeth and his wife 
have come to be, we feel the profoundest terror and 
pity, an overwhelming sense of mystery and of waste. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH 


Dramatis Person 


Duncan, King of Scotland. 


Matcoum, 


his sons. 
DoNnaLBAIN, 


Macseru, 
BanoQuo, 
Macpuvurr, 
LENNox, 
Ross, 
MentTeIrTH, 

ANGUS, 

CaITHNESs, 

FLEeANCE, son to Banquo. 

Srwarp, earl of Northumberland. 

Youne SiwarpD, his son. 

SrytTon, an officer attending on Macbeth. 
Boy, son to Macduff. 

An English Doctor. 

A Scotch Doctor. 

A Captain. 

A Porter. 

An Old Man. 

Lapy Macsetu. 

Lapy Macpurr. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 
Hecate. 

Three Witches. 

Apparitions. 


Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, Attend- 
ants and Messengers. 


| generals of the King’s army. 


noblemen of Scotland. 


Scene: Scotland; England. 
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Act First 
SCENE I 
[A heath. ] 
Thunder and lightning. Enter three Witches. 


1. Witch. When shall we three meet again 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
2. Witch. When the hurlyburly’s done, 

When the battle’s lost and won. 

. Witch. That will be ere the set of sun. 5 
. Witch. Where the place? 
. Witch. Upon the heath. 
. Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 
. Witch. I come, Graymalkin! 
[2. Witch.] Paddock calls:—Anon! 10 
All. Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. Exeunt. 


mi Gg ® MH Cg 


SCENE I 
[A camp near Forres. ] 


Alarum within. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, 
Lennox, with Attendants, meeting a bleeding Captain. 


Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report, 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 


8 hurlyburly’s: turmoil’s. 9 Graymalkin: see N. 10 Pad- 
dock: toad. Anon: immediately. 
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Mal. This is the sergeant 
Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 
’Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend! 5 


Say to the King the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it. 
Cap. Doubtful it stood, 
As two spent swimmers that do cling together 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald— 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 10 
The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him—from the Western Isles 
Of kerns and gallowglasses is suppli’d; 
And Fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 14 
Show’d like a rebel’s whore. But all’s too weak; 
For brave Macbeth—well he deserves that name— 
Disdaining Fortune, with his brandish’d steel, 
Which smok’d with bloody execution, 
Like Valour’s minion carv’d out his passage 
Till he fac’d the slave; 20 
Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 
Till he unseam’d him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 
Dun. O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman! 
Cap. As whence the sun gins his reflection 25 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break, 
So from that spring whence comfort seem’d to come 
Discomfort swells. Mark, King of Scotland, mark! 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm’d, 
Compell’d these skipping kerns to trust their 
heels, 30 
6 broil: battle. 9 choke: render useless. 10 for to that: 
because. 13 kerns: light-armed Irish foot-soldiers. gallow- 
glasses: retainers of Irish chiefs. 14-15 And—whore: Fortune 
at first gave him deceitful smiles. 16 name: epithet. 19 minion: 


favorite. 21 Which: who, i.e., Macbeth. 22 nave: navel. chaps: 
jaws. 24 cousin: see N. 25 gins his reflection: see N. 
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But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 
With furbish’d arms and new supplies of men 
Began a fresh assault. 


Dun. Dismay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
Cap. Yes; 
As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 35 


If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks; so they 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe. 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 40 
I cannot tell. 
But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 

Dun. So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; 
They smack of honour both. Go get him surgeons. 

[Ewit Captain, attended. ] 


Enter Ross and Angus. 


Who comes here? 


Mal. The worthy thane of Ross. 45 
Len. What a haste looks through his eyes! So should 
he look 
That seems to speak things strange. 
Ross. God save the King! 
Dun. Whence cam’st thou, worthy thane? 
Ross. From Fife, great king; 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 
And fan our people cold. Norway himself, 50 


With terrible numbers, 


831 surveying, vantage: seeing a good opportunity. 382 fur- 
bish’d: burnished, not used before. 87 cracks: charges. 40 
memorize: make memorable. Golgotha: the scene of Christ’s 
crucifixion. 48 So: as. 45 thane: Scottish title equivalent to 
baron. 47 seems: seems about. 49 flout: mock. 50 Norway: 
the king of Norway. 
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Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 

The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict ; 
Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof, 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, 55 
Point against point, rebellious arm ’gainst arm, 
Curbing his lavish spirit; and, to conclude, 

The victory fell on us;— 

Dun. Great happiness ! 
Ross. That now 
Sweno, the Norways’ king, craves composition ; 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men 60 
Till he disbursed at Saint Colme’s inch 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 
Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest. Go pronounce his present 
death, 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 65 
Ross. I'll see it done. 
Dun. What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. 
Exeunt. 


SCENE II 
[A heath near Forres. ] 


Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 


1. Witch. Where hast thou been, sister? 
2. Witch. Killing swine. 


_ 54 Bellona: Roman goddess of war. lapp’d in proof: clad 
in armor. 55 Confronted—self-comparisons: showed prowess 
equal to his own. 57 lavish: arrogant. 58 That: so that. 59 
composition: terms of peace. 61 Saint Colme’s inch: Inch- 
colm, the Isle of St. Columba, in the Firth of Forth. 63-64 de- 
ceive—interest: as a traitor enjoy our confidence. 64 present: 
immediate. 
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. Witch. Sister, where thou? 
- Witch. A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
And munch’d, and munch’d, and munch’d. “Give 
me!’ quoth I. 5 
“Aroint thee, witch!’ the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger; 
But in a sieve Ill thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do, T’ll do, and I'll do. 10 
. Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 
. Witch. Thovu’rt kind. 
. Witch. And I another. 
. Witch. I myself have all the other, 
And the very ports they blow, 15 
All the quarters that they know 
I’ the shipman’s card. 
I’ll drain him dry as hay. 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid; 20 
He shall live a man forbid. 
Weary sev’nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 25 
Look what I have. 
2. Witch. Show me, show me. 
1. Witch. Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wreck’d as homeward he did come. 


mi So 


mr Co be 


Drum within. 
3. Witch. A drum, a drum! 30 
Macbeth doth come. 


6 Aroint: be gone. rump-fed ronyon: mangy creature fed on 
refuse. 7 Aleppo: city in Syria. 8 sieve: a traditional vehicle 
of witches. 9 rat—tail: see N. 14 other: others. 15 blow: 
blow upon. 17 card: compass card or chart. 20 pent-house 
lid: eyelid. 21 forbid: accursed. 23 peak: waste away. 
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All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about; 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 35 
And thrice again, to make up nine, 
Peace! the charm’s wound up. 


Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 


Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

Ban. How far is’t call’d to Forres? What are these 
So wither’d and so wild in their attire, 40 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on’t? Live you? or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand 

me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. You should be women, 45 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 
Macb. Speak, if you can. What are you? 
1. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 


Glamis! 

2. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 
Cawdor! 

3. Witch. All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be King here- 
after! 50 


Ban. Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? [To the Witches.] 
I’ the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? My noble partner 


32 weird sisters: see N. 33 Posters of: travelers over. 39 
Forres: on the Moray Frith, about 25 miles from Inverness. 
44 choppy: chapped. 48 Glamis: about 25 miles north-east of 
Perth. 53 fantastical: creatures of the imagination. 54 show: 
appear to be. 
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You greet with present grace and great predic- 
tion 55 
Of noble having and of royal hope, 
That he seems rapt withal; to me you speak not. 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 60 
Your favours nor your hate. 
. Witch. Hail! 
. Witch. Hail! 
- Witch. Hail! 
. Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 65 
. Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 
. Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none; 
So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo! 
1. Witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail! 
Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more. 70 
By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? The thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 75 
You owe this strange intelligence, or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting. Speak, I charge you. 
Witches vanish. 
Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them. Whither are they van- 
ish’d? 80 
Macb. Into the air; and what seem’d corporal melted 
As breath into the wind. Would they had stay’d! 
56 having: possessions, rank. 57 rapt: carried out of him- 
self. 66 happy: fortunate. 67 get: beget. 71 Sinel’s: accord- 
ing to Holinshed, Sinel was Macbeth’s father. 172 ff. The 


thane of Cawdor: see N. 74 prospect: limits. 76 owe: have. 
81 corporal: corporeal, possessed of a body. 
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Ban. Were such things here as we do speak about, 

Or have we eaten on the insane root 

That takes the reason prisoner? 85 
Macb. Your children shall be kings. 
Ban. You shall be King. 
Macb. And thane of Cawdor too; went it not soP 
Ban. To the self-same tune and words. Who’s here? 


Enter Ross and Angus. 


Ross. The King hath happily receiv’d, Macbeth, 

The news of thy success; and when he reads 90 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ fight, 

His wonders and his praises do contend 

Which should be thine or his. Silenc’d with that, 
In viewing o’er the rest o’ the self-same day, 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 95 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail 

Came post with post; and every one did bear 

Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defence, 

And pour’d them down before him. 

Ang. We are sent 
To give thee from our royal master thanks; 101 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 

Not pay thee. 

Ross. And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor; 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 106 
For it is thine. 

Ban. [ Aside.| What, can the devil speak true? 


84 on: of. insane root: root that causes insanity. 938 Which 
—his: whether to give way to his own wonder or to praise of 
Macbeth. Silene’d with that: rendered inarticulate by that 
mental conflict. 96 Nothing afeard: not at all afraid. 106 In 
—addition: under which title. 
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Macb., The thane of Cawdor lives; why do you dress me 
In borrowed robes? 

Ang. Who was the thane lives yet; 
But under heavy judgement bears that life 110 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was com- 

bin’d 
With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 
He labour’d in his country’s wreck, I know not; 
But treasons capital, confess’d and prov’d, 115 
Have overthrown him. 

Macb. [ Aside.] Glamis, and thane of Cawdor! 

The greatest is behind. [To Ross and Angus.] 
Thanks for your pains. 

[ Zo Ban.] Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 
Promis’d no less to them? 

Ban. That trusted home 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 121 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange; 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 125 
In deepest consequence. 

Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

Macb. [ Aside.] Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme.—I thank you, gentlemen. 
[ Aside.] This supernatural] soliciting 130 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good. If ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor. 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 


108 ff. The thane of Cawdor: see N. 112 line: support. 
120 home: to the full. 125 betray’s: betray us. 129 imperial 
theme: theme of sovereignty. 
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Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 135 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings. 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 141 
But what is not. 
Ban. Look, how our partner’s rapt. 
Macb. [Aside.| If chance will have me King, why, 
chance may crown me, 
Without my stir. 
Ban. New honours come upon him, 
Like our strange garments, cleave not to their 
mould 145 
But with the aid of use. 
Macb. [ Aside.] Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 
Macb. Give me your favour; my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your 
pains 150 
Are regist’red where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. Let us toward the King. 
[Zo Ban.] Think upon what hath chanc’d, and, at more 
time, 
The interim having weigh’d it, let us speak 154 
Our free hearts each to other. 
Ban. Very gladly. 
Macb. Till then, enough. Come, friends. Exeunt. 
136 seated: firmly fixed. 139 fantastical: imaginary. 140 
single state of man: see N. 140-42 function—not: see N. 
144 my stir: action on my part. 145 strange: new. 147 Time 
—day: opportunities appear even when things seem hopeless. 


149 favour: pardon. wrought: disturbed. 153 at—time: when 
we have more time. 155 Our free hearts: our hearts freely. 
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SCENE IV 
[Forres. The palace.]} 


Flourish. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, Lennox, 
and Attendants. 


Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d? 

Mal. My liege, 
They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die; who did report 
That very frankly he confess’d his treasons, 5 
Implor’d your Highness’ pardon, and set forth 
A deep repentance. Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. He died 
As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow’d, 10 
As ’twere a careless trifle. 

Dun. There’ s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face. 

He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 


Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Ross and Angus. 


O worthiest cousin! 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 15 
Was heavy on me. Thou art so far before 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserv’d, 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine! Only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 21 


2 in commission: deputed to carry it out. 10 ow’d: possessed. 
11 careless: not cared for. 
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Macb. The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself. Your Highness’ part 
Is to receive our duties; and our duties 
Are to your throne and state children and servants, 
Which do but what they should, by doing every- 
thing 26 
Safe toward your love and honour. 
Dun. Welcome hither! 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserv’d, nor must be known 
No less to have done so, let me infold thee 31 
And hold thee to my heart. 
Ban. There if I grow, 
The harvest is your own. 
Dun. My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 35 
And you whose places are the nearest, know 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland; which honour must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only, 40 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. 
Macb. The rest is labour, which is not us’d for you. 
I’ll be myself the harbinger and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 46 
So humbly take my leave. 
Dun. My worthy Cawdor! 
27 Safe toward: with sure regard for. 84 Wanton: luxuri- 
ant. 37-88 establish—Malcolm: see N. 44 The—you: Even a 
period of rest is labor, if not used in your service. 45 har- 


binger: officer who went ahead to arrange lodging for the 
king. 
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Macb. [Aside.] The Prince of Cumberland! That is a 
step 

On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires; 50 

Let not light see my black and deep desires; 

The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 

Exit. 

Dun. True, worthy Banquo; he is full so valiant, 

And in his commendations I am fed; 55 

It is a banquet to me. Let’s after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome. 

It is a peerless kinsman. Flourish. Exeunt. 


SCENE V 
[Inverness. Macbeth’s castle.] 


Enter Lady Macbeth, alone, with a letter. 


Lady M. [Reads.] “They met me in the day of 
success; and I have learn’d by the perfect’st 
report, they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. When I burn’d in desire to ques- 
tion them further, they made themselves air, 
into which they vanish’d. Whiles I stood 5 
rapt in the wonder of it, came missives from 
the King, who all-hail’d me ‘Thane of Caw- 
dor’; by which title, before, these weird sisters 
saluted me, and referr’d me to the coming on 
of time, with ‘Hail, King that shalt be!’ 10 
This have I thought good to deliver thee, my 

52 The eye—hand: let the eye shut and not see what the hand 


does. 55 And—fed: I enjoy hearing him praised. 6 missives: 
messengers. 
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dearest partner of greatness, that thou mightst 

not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being igno- 
rant of what greatness is promis’d thee. Lay 

it to thy heart, and farewell.” 15 
Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 

What thou art promis’d. Yet do I fear thy nature; 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great, 


Art not without ambition, but without 20 
The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst 
highly, 


That wouldst thou holily; wouldst vot play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win. Thou’dst have, 
great Glamis, 

That which cries, “Thus thou must do, if thou 
have it’; 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do 25 

Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 30 

To have thee crown’d withal. 


Enter a Messenger. 
What is your tidings? 

Mess. The King comes here to-night. 

Lady M. Thou’rt mad to say it! 
Is not thy master with him? who, were’t so, 
Would have inform’d for preparation. 

Mess. So please you, it is true; our thane is coming. 35 
One of my fellows had the speed of him, 


18-19 It—way: You are too soft-hearted to put Duncan out 
of the way. 21 illness: willingness to sin. 29 golden round: 
the crown. 30 metaphysical: supernatural. 384 inform’d: sent 
word. 36 had—of: outstripped. 
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Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tending; 
He brings great news. Exit Messenger. 

The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 40 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood; 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 45 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts 
And take my milk for gall, you murd’ring ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 50 
You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry, “Hold, hold!” 


Enter Macbeth. 


Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 56 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 
Macb. My dearest love, 59 
Duncan comes here to-night. 

41-42 spirits—thoughts: evil spirits that inspire murderous 
thoughts. 45 remorse: pity, humanity. 46 compunctious— 
nature: natural human feelings of pity. 47 fell: terrible. 47- 
48 keep—it: prevent my purpose from being executed. 50 


sightless: invisible. 52 pall: wrap. dunnest: darkest. 58 in- 
stant: present moment. 
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Lady M. And when goes hence? 
Macb. To-morrow, as he purposes. 
Lady M. O, never 


Shall sun that morrow see! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 65 
Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent 
flower, 

But be the serpent under’t. He that’s coming 
Must be provided for; and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch, 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 70 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Macb. We will speak further. 


Lady M. Only look up clear; 
To alter favour ever is to fear. 
Leave all the rest to me. Exeunt. 
SCENE VI 


[Before Macbeth’s castle.] 


Hautboys and torches. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donal- 
bain, Banquo, Lennox, Macduff, Ross, Angus, and 
Attendants. 


Dun. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
64 beguile the time: deceive the world. 72 clear: untroubled. 


73 alter favour: change countenance. (Stage direction) Haut- 
boys: wind instruments. 3 gentle senses: senses made gentle. 
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Ban. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 5 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle. 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d 
The air is delicate. 


Enter Lady Macbeth. 


Dun. See, see, our honour’d hostess! 
The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 11 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid God ’ield us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M. All our service 
In every point twice done and then done double 
Were poor and single business to contend 16 
Against those honours deep and broad wherewith 
Your Majesty loads our house. For those of old, 


And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 19 
We rest your hermits. 
Dun. Where’s the thane of Cawdor? 


We cours’d him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor; but he rides well, 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess, 
We are your guest to-night. 


4 martlet: martin. approve: prove. 5 mansionry: nest- 
building. 6 jutty: projection. 7 coign of vantage: convenient 
corner. 11-14 The love—trouble: see N. 138 ’ield: yield, re- 
ward. 16 single: small. 16-17 to contend Against: in com- 
parison with. 20 rest—hermits: will pray for you, like hermits 
or bedesmen. 22 purveyor: officer who went ahead to provide 
food for the king. 23 holp: helped. 
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Lady M. Your servants ever 
Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in 
compt, 26 


To make their audit at your Highness’ pleasure, 
Still to return your own. 

Dun. Give me your hand; 
Conduct me to mine host. We love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 30 
By your leave, hostess. Exeunt. 


SCENE VII 
[ Within Macbeth’s castle. | 


Hautboys and torches. Enter a Sewer, and divers Serv- 
ants with dishes and service, over the stage. Then 
enter Macbeth. 


Macb. If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 5 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have judgement here, that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed jus- 
tice 10 
26 in compt: subject to account. (Sc. vii Stage dir.) Sewer: 
butler. 3 trammel up: entangle, as in a net. 4 With his sur- 
cease: with the arresting or cessation of consequences (his: 


its). success: the issue, or, success. 5 here: on earth. 7 jump: 
risk. 8 that: so that. 
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Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. He’s here in double trust: 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 

Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 15 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongu’d, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 20 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 26 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 

And falls on the other— 


Enter Lady Macbeth. 


How now! what news? 
Lady M. He has almost supp’d. Why have you left 
the chamber? 
Macb. Hath he ask’d for me? 
Lady M. Know you not he has? 
Macb. We will proceed no further in this business. 31 
He hath honour’d me of late; and I have bought: 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 
17 Hath—meek: has been so mild a ruler. 18 clear: blame- 


less. 20 taking-off: murder. 23 sightless—air: winds. 28 the 
other: the other side. 84 would: should. 
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Lady M. Was the hope drunk 35 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? Hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 40 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 

And live a coward in thine own esteem, 
Letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would,” 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage? 

Macb. Prithee, peace! 45 
I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more is none. 

Lady M. What beast was’t, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 50 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both. 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness 

now 

Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me; 55 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums 
And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

Macb. If we should fail? 


87 green: sick. 89 Such: “green and pale.” 42 ornament of 
life: the crown, or, “golden opinions.” 45 the adage: “The cat 
would eat fish, and would not wet her feet.” 47 none: either 
more than a man, or less, ie., a beast. 48 break: propose. 52 
Did then adhere: agreed. would: wished to. 583 that their: 
their very. 
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Lady M. We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 60 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep— 
Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him—his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 65 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. When in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 70 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell? - 

Macb. Bring forth men-children only; 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv’d, 

When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy 

two 75 
Of his own chamber and us’d their very daggers, 
That they have done’t? 

Lady M. Who dares receive it other, 
As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death? 

Macb. I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 80 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show; 

False face must hide what the false heart doth 
know. Exeunt. 
64 wassail: carousing, liquor. convince: overpower. 65-67 


That—only: see N. 71 spongy: drunken. 72 quell: murder. 
%4 receiv’d: believed. 77 other: otherwise. 78 As: since. 
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Act SEconpD 
SCENE I 
[Within Macbeth’s castle.] 
Enter Banquo, and Fleance with a torch before him. 


Ban. How goes the night, boy? 
Fle. The moon is down; I have not heard the clock. 
Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 
Fle. I take t, tis’ later, sir: 
Ban. Hold, take my sword. There’s husbandry in 
heaven; 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 5 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose! 


Enter Macbeth, and a Servant with a torch. 


Give me my sword. 
Who’s there? 10 
Macb. A friend. 
Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest? The King’s a-bed. 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices. 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 15 
By the name of most kind hostess; and shut up 
In measureless content. 
Macb. Being unprepar’d, 
Our will became the servant to defect; 
Which else should free have wrought. 


4 husbandry: economy. 14 largess: gifts. offices: servants’ 
quarters. 16 shut up: is enclosed, wrapped, or, concluded the 
evening, retired. 19 Which: i.e., our will. 
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Ban. All’s well. 
I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters: 20 
To you they have show’d some truth. 
Macb. I think not of them; 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 
We would spend it in some words upon that busi- 
ness, 
If you would grant the time. E 
Ban. At your kind’st leisure. 
Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent, when ’tis, 25 
It shall make honour for you. 
Ban. So I lose none 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell’d. 
Macb. Good repose the while! 
Ban. Thanks, sir; the like to you! 30 
Exeunt Banquo [and Fleance]. 
Macb. Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 
Exit [Servant]. 
Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch 
thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 35 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 40 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going, 
And such an instrument I was to use. 


25 If—’tis: see N. 28 franchis’d: free from guilt. 86 sen- 
sible: perceptible. 
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Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest. I see thee still, 45 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before. There’s no such thing. 

It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o'er the one half-world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 50 

The curtain’d sleep. Witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings, and wither’d Murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his 
design 55 

Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, he 
lives: 60 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

A bell rings. 

I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell. Exit. 


SCENE II 
[The same.] 
Enter Lady Macbeth. 


Lady M. That which hath made them drunk hath made 


me bold; 


46 dudgeon: hilt. gouts: drops. 48 informs: presents, or, 
takes this shape. 50 abuse: deceive. 52 Hecate’s: see N. 54 
howl’s: howl marks; or, is his (Murder’s) signal. 55 Tarquin’s: 
see N. 59 present horror: i.e., horrible silence. 
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What hath quench’d them hath given me fire. Hark! 
Peace! 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman 

Which gives the stern’st good-night. He is about it. 

The doors are open; and the surfeited grooms 5 

Do mock their charge with snores. I have drugg’d 
their possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live or die. 


Enter Macbeth. 


Macb. Who’s there? What, ho! 

Lady M. Alack, I am afraid they have awak’d, 10 
And ’tis not done. The attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers ready; 
He could not miss em. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’t.—My husband! 

Macb. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a 

noise? 15 

Lady M. I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak? 

Macb. When? 

Lady M. Now. 

Macb. As I descended? 

Lady M. Ay. 

Macb. Hark! 

Who lies i’ the second chamber? 

Lady M. Donalbain. 20 

Macb. This is a sorry sight. 

[Looking on his hands.] 

Lady M. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

3 bellman: see N. 5 grooms: servants. 6 possets: drink 


composed of wine, milk, etc. 11-12 The attempt—us: an unsuc- 
cessful attempt will ruin us. 21 sorry: wretched. 
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Macb. There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one cried, 


“Murder!” 
That they did wake each other. I stood and heard 
them ; 
But they did say their prayers, and address’d 
them 25 
Again to sleep. 
Lady M. There are two lodg’d together. 
Macb. One cried, “God bless us!’ and “Amen” the 
other, 


As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands. 
List’ning their fear, I could not say “Amen,” 
When they did say, “God bless us!” 
Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 
Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce 
“Amen”? 31 
I had most need of blessing, and “Amen” 
Stuck in my throat. 
Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 
Macb. Methought I heard a voice cry, “Sleep no 
more! 35 
Macbeth does murder sleep,’—the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast,— 
Lady M. What do you mean? 
Macb. Still it cried, “Sleep no more!” to all the house; 
“Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Caw- 
dor 42 
Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 


25 address’d them: composed themselves. 28 As: as if. hang- 
man’s: executioner’s. 29 List’ning: listening to. 88 thought: 
thought of. 37 sleave: coarse unwrought silk. 39 second 
course: main course (of a dinner). 
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Lady M. Who was it that thus cried? Why, worthy 
thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 45 
So brainsickly of things. Go get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 
They must lie there. Go carry them; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macb. Vl go no more. 
I am afraid to think what I have done; 51 
Look on’t again I dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose! 
Give me the daggers. The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures; ‘tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 55 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal; 
For it must seem their guilt. 

Exit. Knocking within. 

Macb. ~ Whence is that knocking? 
How is’t with me, when every noise appalls me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine 

eyes. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 60 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 


Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 


Lady M. My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. (Knocking.) I hear a 
knocking 65 
At the south entry. Retire we to our chamber. 
A little water clears us of this deed; 


46 brainsickly: madly. 62 incarnadine: make red. 
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How easy is it, then! Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. (Knocking.) Hark! 
more knocking. 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us 70 
And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Macb. To know my deed, ’twere best not know my- 


self. Knocking. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou 
couldst ! Exeunt. 
SCENE Ill 
[The same. ] 


Enter a Porter. Knocking within. 


Porter. Here’s a knocking indeed! If a man were 

porter of hell-gate, he should have old turning 

the key. (Knocking.) Knock, knock, knock! 

Who’s there, i’ the name of Beelzebub? Here’s 

a farmer, that hang’d himself on the expecta- 
tion of plenty. Come in time; have napkins 5 

enow about you; here youll sweat for'’t. 

(Knocking.) Knock, knock! Who’s there, in 

the other devil’s name? Faith, here’s an 

equivocator, that could swear in both the 
scales against either scale; who committed 10 

treason enough for God’s sake, yet could not 

equivocate to heaven. O, come in, equivoca- 

tor. (Knocking.) Knock, knock, knock! 
68-69 constancy—unattended: firmness has deserted you. 
70 nightgown: dressing gown. 73 To—myself: see N. 2 old: 
a “colloquial intensive” (cf. “high old time”). 4-5 farmer— 


plenty: see N. 5 napkins: handkerchiefs. 6 enow: enough. 
9 equivocator: see N. 
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Who’s there? Faith, here’s an English tailor 
come hither, for stealing out of a French hose. 15 
Come in, tailor; here you may roast your 
goose. (Knocking.) Knock, knock; never at 
quiet! What are you? But this place is too 
cold for hell. Il devil-porter it no further. 
I had thought to have let in some of all pro- 20 
fessions that go the primrose way to the ever- 
lasting bonfire. (Knocking.) Anon, anon. I 
pray you, remember the porter. 

[Opens the gate.] 


Enter Macduff and Lennoz. 


Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie so late? 25 

Port. Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second 
cock; and drink, sir, is a great provoker of 
three things. 

Macd. What three things does drink especially 

provoke? 30 

Port. Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and urine. 
Lechery, sir, it provokes, and unprovokes; it 
provokes the desire, but it takes away the per- 
formance; therefore, much drink may be said 
to be an equivocator with lechery: it makes 
him, and it mars him; it sets him on, and it 35 
takes him off; it persuades him, and dis- 
heartens him; makes him stand to, and not 
stand to; in conclusion, equivocates him in a 
sleep, and, giving him the lie, leaves him. 40 

Macd. I believe drink gave thee the lie last night. 

Port. That it did, sir, i’ the very throat on me. 
But I requited him for his lie; and, I think, 


15 French hose: see N. 17 goose: pressing iron (with a 
pun). 
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being too strong for him, though he took up my 45 
legs sometime, yet I made a shift to cast him. 


Enter Macbeth 


Macd. Is thy master stirring? 
Our knocking has awak’d him; here he comes. 
Len. Good morrow, noble sir. 


Macb. Good morrow, both. 
Macd. Is the King stirring, worthy thane? 
Macb. Not yet. 


Macd. He did command me to call timely on him. 51 
I have almost slipp’d the hour. 
Macb. I'll bring you to him. 
Macd. I know this is a joyful trouble to you; 
But yet ’tis one. 
Macb. The labour we delight in physics pain. 55 
This is the door. 
Macd. T’ll make so bold to call, 
For ’tis my limited service. Exit. 
Len. Goes the King hence to-day? 
Macb. He does ;—he did appoint so. 
Len. The night has been unruly. Where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i’ the air; strange screams of 
death, 61 
And prophesying with accents terrible 
Of dire combustion and confus’d events 
New hatch’d to the woeful time. The obscure bird 
Clamour’d the livelong night; some say, the 
earth 65 
Was feverous and did shake. 
Macb. *T was a rough night. 


46 sometime: sometimes. cast: throw, throw up. 51 timely: 
early. 55 physics: cvres. 57 limited: appointed. 63 combus- 
tion: tumult. 64 obscure bird: owl. 
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Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 


Re-enter Macduff. 


Macd. O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor heart 


Cannot conceive nor name thee! 
Macb. 
Ween: What's the matter? 
Macd. Confusion now hath made his masterpiece! 71 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’ the building! 
Macb. What is’t you say? The life? 
Len. Mean you his Majesty? 75 
Macd. Approach the chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon. Do not bid me speak; 
See, and then speak yourselves. 
Exeunt Macbeth and Lennox. 
Awake, awake! 
Ring the alarum-bell. Murder and treason! 
Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 80 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, 
And look on death itself! Up, up, and see 
The great doom’s image! Malcolm! Banquo! 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites, 
To countenance this horror! Ring the bell. 85 
Bell rings. 


Enter Lady Macbeth. 


Lady M. What’s the business, 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? Speak, speak! 

71 Confusion: destruction. 77 Gorgon: see N. 83 great 
doom’s image: image of the Day of Judgment. 84 sprites: 
ghosts. 85 countenance: be in keeping with. 87 parley: con- 
ference, 
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Macd. O gentle lady, 
*Tis not for you to hear what I can speak; 
The repetition in a woman’s ear 90 | 
Would murder as it fell. 


Enter Banquo. 


O Banquo, Banquo, 
Our royal master’s murder’d! 


Lady M. Woe, alas! 
What, in our house? 

Ban. Too cruel anywhere. 
Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 
And say it is not so. 95 


Re-enter Macbeth and Lennoz, with Ross. 


Macb. Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv’d a blessed time; for, from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality. 
All is but toys; renown and grace is dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 100 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


Enter Malcolm and Donalbain. 


Don. What is amiss? 

Macb. You are, and do not know’t. 
The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd; the very source of it is stopp’d. 

Macd. Your royal father’s murder’d. 

Mal. O, by whom? 

Len. Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had done’t. 106 


98 mortality: human life. 99 toys: trifles. 
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Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood; 
So were their daggers, which unwip’d we found 
Upon their pillows. 
They star’d, and were distracted; no man’s life 110 
Was to be trusted with them. 
Macb. O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 
Macd. Wherefore did you so? 
Macb. Who can be wise, amaz’d, temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man. 115 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outrun the pauser, reason. Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood, 
And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance; there, the mur- 
derers, 120 
Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore. Who could re- 
frain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make’s love known? 
Lady M. Help me hence, ho! 
Macd. Look to the lady. 

Mal. [ Aside to Don.] Why do we hold our tongues, 125 
That most may claim this argument for ours? 
Don. [Aside to Mal.] What should be spoken here, 

where our fate, 
Hid in an auger-hole, may rush and seize us? 
Let’s away; 
Our tears are not yet brew’d. 
Mal. [ Aside to Don.| Nor our strong sorrow 130 
Upon the foot of motion. 


107 badg’d: marked. 116 expedition: haste. 122 breech’d: 
clothed. 126 argument: subject. 128 an auger-hole: obscure 
places. 181 Upon—motion: ready to be translated into action. 
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Ban. Look to the lady ; 
[Lady Macbeth is carried out.] 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet 
And question this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and scruples shake 
us. 135 
In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 
Macd. And so do I. 
All. So all. 
Macb. Let’s briefly put on manly readiness, 
And meet i’ the hall together. 
All. Well contented. 
Exeunt [all but Malcolm and Donalbain]. 
Mal. What will you do? Let’s not consort with 
them; 141 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy. I'll to England. 
Don. To Ireland, I; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer. Where we are, 145 
There’s daggers in men’s smiles; the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody. 
Mal. This murderous shaft that’s shot 
Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horse; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 150 
But shift away. There’s warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there’s no mercy left. 
Exeunt. 


132 have—hid: are dressed. 134 question: discuss. 137 un- 
divulg’d pretence: hidden purpose. 139 put—readiness: dress. 
141 consort: stay. 143 easy: easily. 146-147 the near—bloody: 
the nearer the relationship, the more danger. 148 dighted: 
spent its force. 150 dainty: ceremonious. 151 shift: steal. 
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SCENE IV 
[Outside Macbeth’s castle. ] 
Enter Ross and an Old Man. 


Old M. Threescore and ten I can remember well; 
Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange; but this sore 


night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 
Ross. Ah, good father, 
Thou seest the heavens, as troubled with man’s 
act, 5 


Threatens his bloody stage. By the clock ’tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp. 
Is’t night’s predominance or the day’s shame 
That darkness does the face of earth entomb, 
When living light should kiss it? 


Old M. *Tis unnatural, 
Even like the deed that’s done. On Tuesday 
last, ila! 


A falcon, tow’ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d. 
Ross. And Duncan’s horses—a thing most strange and 
certain— 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung 
out, 16 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 
Old M. *Tis said they eat each other. 
4. Hath—knowings: has made former experiences seem triv- 
ial. 7 travelling lamp: the sun. 8 predominance: see N. 


12 tow’ring—place: circling upward to the highest point in her 
flight. 15 minions: darlings. 18 eat: ate. 
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Ross. They did so, to the amazement of mine eyes 19 
That look’d upon’t. 


Enter Macduff. 


Here comes the good Macduff. 
How goes the world, sir, now? 
Macd. Why, see you not? 
Ross. Is’t known who did this more than bloody deed? 
Macd. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 
Ross. Alas, the day! 
What good could they pretend? 
Macd. They were suborn’d. 
Malcolm and Donalbain, the King’s two sons, 25 
Are stolen away and fled; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 
Ross. ’Gainst nature still! 
Thriftless ambition, that will ravin up 
Thine own life’s means! Then ’tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 30 
Maced. He is already nam’d, and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 
Ross. Where is Duncan’s body? 
Macd. Carried to Colmekill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 34 
And guardian of their bones. 
Ross. Will you to Scone? 
Macd. No, cousin, I’ll to Fife. 
Ross. Well, I will thither. 
Macd. Well, may you see things well done there,— 
adieu |— 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new! 
Ross. Farewell, father. 


24 pretend: intend, offer as an excuse. 24 suborn’d: set on 
by others. 28 ravin up: devour ravenously. 29 like: likely. 
31 Scone: see N. 38 Colmekill: Iona or Icolmkill, one of the 
Western Isles. 
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Old M. God’s benison go with you; and with those 40 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes! 


Exeunt. 


Acr TuHrer 


SCENE I 
[ Forres. The palace.] 


Enter Banquo. 


Ban. Thou hast it now: King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promis’d, and, I fear, 
Thou play’dst most foully for’t: yet it was said 
It should not stand in thy posterity, 
But that myself should be the root and father 5 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them— 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine— 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 
And set me up in hope? But hush! no more. 10 


Sennet sounded. Enter Macbeth, as King, Lady [ Mac- 
beth, as Queen], Lennoz, Ross, Lords [| Ladies,): 
and Attendants. 

Mach. Here’s our chief guest. 

Lady M. If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feast, 

And all-thing unbecoming. 


40 benison: blessing. 7 shine: are conspicuously verified. 
10 (Stage dir.) Sennet: signal on a trumpet. 18 all-thing: alto- 
gether. 
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Macb. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And I'll request your presence. 

Ban. Let your Highness 
Command upon me; to the which my duties 16 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Macb. Ride you this afternoon? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 20 

Macb. We should have else desir’d your good advice, 
Which still hath been both grave and prosperous, 
In this day’s council; but we'll take to-morrow. 
Is’t far you ride? 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 25 
*Twixt this and supper. Go not my horse the better, 
I must become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. 


Macb. Fail not our feast. 
Ban. My lord, I will not. 
Macb. We hear our bloody cousins are bestow’d 30 


In England and in Ireland, not confessing 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 

With strange invention. But of that to-morrow, 

When therewithal we shall have cause of state 

Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse; adieu, 35 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord. Our time does call upon’s. 
Macb. I wish your horses swift and sure of foot; 

And so I do commend you to their backs. 39 

Farewell. Exit Banquo. 

Let every man be master of his time 

Till seven at night. To make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 


14 solemn: formal. 22 still: always. 30 are bestow’d: have 
taken refuge. 384 cause: affairs. 43 sweeter: more sweetly. 
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Till supper-time alone; while then, God be with 
you! 
Exeunt [all but Macbeth, and a Servant]. 
Sirrah, a word with you. Attend those men 45 
Our pleasure? 
Serv. They are, my lord, without the palace gate. 
Macb. Bring them before us. Eait Servant. 
To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus. Our fears in Banquo 


Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 50 
Reigns that which would be fear’d. ’Tis much he 
dares ; 


And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in safety. There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear; and, under him, 55 
My Genius is rebuk’d, as, it is said, 

Mark Antony’s was by Cesar. He chid the sisters 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them speak to him; then prophet-like 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 60 
Upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If ’t be so, 

For Banquo’s issue have I fil’d my mind; 65 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 70 


44, while: until. 48 thus: a king. 51 would: should. 56- 
57 My Genius—Cesar: see N. 62 gripe: grasp. 63 with: by. 
65 fil’d: defiled. 68-69 mine—man: sold my soul to the devil. 
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Rather than so, come fate into the list, 
And champion me to the utterance! Who’s there? 


Re-enter Servant, with two Murderers. 


Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. 
Eait Servant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 

[1.] Mur. It was, so please your Highness. 

Macb. Well then, now 
Have you consider’d of my speeches? Know 76 
That it was he in the times past which held you 
So under fortune, which you thought had been 
Our innocent self. This I made good to you 
In our last conference, pass’d in probation with 


you, 80 
How you were borne in hand, how cross’d, the in- 
struments, 
Who wrought with them, and all things else that 
might 


To half a soul and to a notion craz’d 
Say, “Thus did Banquo.” 
1. Mur. You made it known to us. 
Macb. I did so, and went further, which is now 85 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature 
That you can let this go? Are you so gospell’d 
To pray for this good man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave 90 
And beggar’d yours for ever? 
1. Mur. We are men, my liege. 
71 list: lists, place of combat. 72 champion me: fight with 
me. to the utterance: to the death. 80 pass’d in probation: 
proved clearly. 81 borne in hand: led on by deceitful promises. 


83 notion craz’d: feeble mind. 88 gospell’d: full of the spirit 
of the Gospel. 
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Macb. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men, 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs; the valued file 95 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 

The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him clos’d; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 100 
That writes them all alike; and so of men. 

Now, if you have a station in the file, 

Not i’ the worst rank of manhood, say’t; 

And I will put that business in your bosoms, 
Whose execution takes your enemy off, 105 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 

Which in his death were perfect. 

2. Mur. I am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Hath so incens’d that I am reckless what 110 
I do to spite the world. 

LS Mar, And I another 
So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance, 

To mend it, or be rid on’t. 


Macb. Both of you 
Know Banquo was your enemy. 
[ Both] Mur. True, my lord. 


Macb. So is he mine; and in such bloody distance, 116 
That every minute of his being thrusts 


94 Shoughs, water-rugs: shaggy dogs. demi-wolves: half 
dog, half wolf. clept: called. 95 valued file: list based on 
value. 97 housekeeper: watch-dog. 100-101 Particular—alike: 
special value apart from the generic qualities of dogs. 107 in 
his life: while he lives. 112 tugg’d with: pulled about by. 
116 distance: enmity. 
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Against my near’st of life; and though I could 
With barefac’d power sweep him from my sight 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, 120 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Who I myself struck down; and thence it is, 
That I to your assistance do make love, 
Masking the business from the common eye 125 
For sundry weighty reasons. 
2. Mur. We shall, my lord, 
Perform what you command us. 
1. Mur. Though our lives— 
Macb. Your spirits shine through you. Within this 
hour at most 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves; 129 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 
The moment on’t; for’t must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace; always thought 
That I require a clearness: and with him— 
To leave no rubs nor botches in the work— 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 135 
Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart; 
T’ll come to you anon. 
[ Both] Mur. We are resolv’d, my lord. 
Macb. I'll call upon you straight; abide within. 
[Exeunt Murderers. ] 
It is concluded. Banquo, thy soul’s flight, 141 
If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. Lzit. 


118 near’st of life: most vital parts, or interests. 120 bid— 
it: acknowledge it as an act of royal power. 121 For: because 
of. 123 Who: whom. 130 perfect—time: exact knowledge of 
Banquo’s arrival. 1382 something: some distance. thought: it 
being remembered. 133 require a clearness: am not to be sus- 
pected. 134 rubs: hindrances, slips. 1388 Resolve yourselves: 
make up your minds. 
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SCENE II 
[The palace.] 
Enter Lady Macbeth and a Servant. 


Lady M. Is Banquo gone from court? 

Serv. Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 

Lady M. Say to the King, I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 


Serv. Madam, I will. Exit. 
Lady M. Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content. 5 


*Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy, 


Enter Macbeth. 


How now, my lord! why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have 


died 10 
With them they think on? Things without all 
remedy 


Should be without regard; what’s done is done. 
Macb. We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it; 
She’ll close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 


Remains in danger of her former tooth. 15 
But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds 
suffer, 


Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly. Better be with the dead 


9 sorriest: the worst. 11 without: beyond. 18 scotch’d: see 
N. 14 close: reunite. malice: strength. 16 frame of things: 


_ the universe. both the worlds: heaven and earth. 
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Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 20 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 


Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 25 
Can touch him further. 
Lady M. Come on, 


Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks; 

Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night. 
Macb. So shall I, love; and so, I pray, be you. 

Let your remembrance apply to Banquo; 30 

Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue. 

Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams, 


And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 34 
Disguising what they are. 
Lady M. You must leave this. 


Macb. O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife! 36 
Thou know’st that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 

Lady M. But in them nature’s copy’s not eterne. 

Macb. There’s comfort yet; they are assailable. 
Then be thou jocund; ere the bat hath flown 40 
His cloister’d flight, ere to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady M. What’s to be done? 44, 

Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 


22 ecstasy: state of being beside oneself. 24 his: its. 27 
sleek: smooth. 31 Present him eminence: show him special 
favor. 82 Unsafe—that: we are unsafe so long as. 34 vizards: 
masks. 88 nature’s—eterne: see N. 42 shard-borne: borne on 
horny wings. 438 yawning: drowsy. 46 seeling: see N. 
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And with thy bloody and invisible hand 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, and the 
crow 50 

Makes wing to the rooky wood; 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 

Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 

Thou marvell’st at my words, but hold thee still; 

Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 55 

So, prithee, go with me. Exeunt. 


SCENE II 
[A park near the palace.] 


Enter three Murderers. 


1. Mur. But who did bid thee join with us? 
3. Mur. Macbeth. 
2. Mur. He needs not our mistrust, since he delivers 
Our offices and what we have to do 
To the direction just. 
1. Mur. Then stand with us; 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day. 5 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 
3. Mur. Hark! I hear horses. 
Ban. [Within.] Give us a light there, ho! 
2. Mur. Then ’tis he; the rest 
That are within the note of expectation 10 
Already are the court. 


49 great bond: promise made to Banquo by the witches, or, 
Banquo’s lease of life. 51 rooky: inhabited by rooks. 55 ill: 
evil. 3 offices: duties. 4 To—just: exactly as Macbeth directed 
us. 6 lated: belated. 10 within—expectation: on the list of 


expected guests. 
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1. Mur. His horses go about. 
8. Mur. Almost a mile; but he does usually, 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 


Enter Banquo, and Fleance with a torch. 


2. Mur. A light, a light! 

3. Mur. “Tis: he. 

1. Mur. Stand to’t. 15 
Ban. It will be rain to-night. 

1. Mur. Let it come down. 


[They set upon Banquo. ] 
Ban. O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly! 
Thou mayst revenge. O slave! 
[ Dies. Fleance escapes. | 
3. Mur. Who did strike out the light? 


1. Mur. Was’t not the way? 
3. Mur. There’s but one down; the son is fled. 
2. Mur. We have lost 20 


Best half of our affair. 
1. Mur. Well, let’s away, and say how much is done. 
Ezeunt. 


SCENE IV 
[The same. Hall in the palace.] 


A banquet prepar’d. Enter Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, 
Ross, Lennox, Lords, and Attendants. 


Macb. You know your own degrees; sit down. At first 
And last, the hearty welcome. 


n degrees: rank, order of precedence. 1-2 At—last: once for 
all. 
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Lords. Thanks to your Majesty. 
Macb. Ourself will mingle with society 
And play the humble host. 
Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time 5 
We will require her welcome. 
Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends, 
For my heart speaks they are welcome. 


First Murderer [appears at the door]. 


Macb. See, they encounter thee with their hearts’ 
thanks. 

Both sides are even; here I'll sit i’ the midst. 10 

Be large in mirth; anon we'll drink a measure 

The table round. [ Approaching the door.|—There’s 

blood upon thy face. 
Mur. ’Tis Banquo’s then. 
Macb. ’Tis better thee without than he within. 

Is he dispatch’d? 15 
Mur. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him. 
Macb. Thou art the best o’ the cut-throats; yet he’s 

good 

That did the like for Fleance. If thou didst it, 

Thou art the nonpareil. 

Mur. Most royal sir, 

Fleance is scap’d. 20 
Macb. Then comes my fit again. I had else been perfect, 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 

As broad and general as the casing air; 

But now I am cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 

To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo’s safe? 

5 state: chair of state. 6 require: ask for. 11 large: free. 
14 thee—within: on the outside of thee than inside him. 19 
nonpareil: unequalled one. 23 casing: surrounding. 24 cribb’d: 


hampered. 24-25 bound in To: confined by. 25 saucy: in- 
sistent, 
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Mur. Ay, my good lord; safe in a ditch he bides, 26 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head, 

The least a death to nature. 

Macb. Thanks for that; 
There the grown serpent lies. The worm that’s fled 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 30 
No teeth for the present. Get thee gone; to-morrow 
We'll hear ourselves again. Lait Murderer. 

Lady M. My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer. The feast is sold 

That is not often vouch’d, while ’tis a-making, 

*Tis given with welcome. To feed were best at 
home; 35 

From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare without it. 


Enter the Ghost of Banquo, and sits in Macbeth’s place. 


Macb. Sweet remembrancer ! 
Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! 

Len. May’t please your Highness sit. 
Macb. Here had we now our country’s honour roof’d, 40 
Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present, 

Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 

Than pity for mischance. 
Ross. His absence, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please’t your High- 

ness 

To grace us with your royal company? 45 
Macb. The table’s full. 
Len. Here is a place reserv’d, sir. 
Macb. Where? 


82 hear ourselves: discuss the matter. 383 give the cheer: act 
as a proper host. 33-35 The feast—welcome: see N. 86 From 
thence: away from home. 40 roof’d: under one roof. 41 
grac’d: gracious, honored. 42 Who may I: whom I may. 
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Len. Here, my good lord. What is’t that moves your 


Highness ? 
Macb. Which of you have done this? 
Lords. What, my good lord? 
Macb. Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 50 


Thy gory locks at me. 
Ross. Gentlemen, rise: his Highness is not well. 
Lady M. Sit, worthy friends; my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth. Pray you, keep 
seat ; 
The fit is momentary; upon a thought 55 
He will again be well. If much you note him, 
You shall offend him and extend his passion. 
Feed, and regard him not. [ Aside to Macbeth.] Are 
you a man? 
Macb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appall the devil. 
Lady M. [ Aside to Macbeth. | O proper stuff! 60 
This is the very painting of your fear; 
This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws and starts, 
Impostors to true fear, would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 65 
Authoriz’d by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces? When all’s done, 
You look but on a stool. 
Macb. Prithee, see there! behold! look! lo! how say 
you? 
Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak too. 70 
If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. [ Ghost vanishes. ] 


55 upon a thought: in a moment. 57 extend: prolong. 60 O 
proper stuff: what utter nonsense. 63 flaws: gusts of passion. 
64 to: compared with. 66 Authoriz’d: told on the authority of. 
72-73 our—kites: let us be buried in the stomachs of hawks. 
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Lady M. [Aside to Macbeth.] What, quite unmann’d in 


folly? 
Macb. If I stand here, I saw him. 
Lady M. [ Aside to Macbeth.] Fie, for shame! 
Macb. Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden time, 
Ere humane statute purg’d the gentle weal; 76 


Ay, and since too, murders have been perform’d 
Too terrible for the ear. The time has been, 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 80 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And push us from our stools. This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 


Lady M. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
Macb. I do forget. 
Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends; 85 


I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 

To those that know me. Come, love and health to 
all; 

Then Ill sit down. Give me some wine; fill full. 


Re-enter Ghost. 


I drink to the general joy o’ the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 90 
Would he were here! to all and him we thirst, 
And all to all. 
Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 
Macb. Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth hide 
thee! 


76 humane: human, humane. purg’d—weal: made the nation 
gentle by purging it of violence. 81 mortal murders: fatal 
wounds. 84 lack: miss. 85 muse: wonder. 91 thirst: offer a 
toast. 92 all to all: all good health to all. 93 Avaunt: be 
gone. 
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Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 


Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 95 
Which thou dost glare with! 
Lady M. Think of this, good peers, 


But as a thing of custom; ’tis no other, 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 
Macb. What man dare, I dare. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 100 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger; 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Or be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword; 


If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 105 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery, hence! [ Ghost vanishes. ] 


Why, so; being gone, 
I am a man again. Pray you, sit still. 
Lady M. You have displac’d the mirth, broke the good 


meeting, 
With most admir’d disorder. 
Macb. Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 111 


Without our special wonder? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 115 
When mine is blanch’d with fear. 
Ross. What sights, my lord? 
Lady M. I pray you, speak not; he grows worse and 
worse; 
Question enrages him. At once, good-night. 
95 speculation: sight, light of intelligence. 101 Hyrcan: of 
| Hyrcania, near Caspian sea (conventional epithet). 105 trem- 
bling I inhabit: see N. 106 baby of a girl: see N. 110 ad- 


mir’d: causing wonder. 111 overcome: overshadow. 113 owe: 
possess. 
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Stand not upon the order of your going, 119 
But go at once. 
Len. Good-night; and better health 
Attend his Majesty! 
Lady M. A kind good-night to all! 
Exeunt Lords. 
Macb. It will have blood, they say; blood will have 
blood. 
Stones have been known to move and trees to speak; 
Augures and understood relations have 
By maggot-pies and choughs and rooks brought 
forth 125 
The secret’st man of blood. What is the night? 
Lady M. Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 
Macb. How say’st thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 
Lady M. Did you send to him, sir? 
Macb. I hear it by the way; but I will send. 130 
There’s not a one of them but in his house 
I keep a servant fee’d. I will to-morrow, 
And betimes I will, to the weird sisters. 
More shall they speak; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good 
All causes shall give way. I am in blood 136 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand. 
Which must be acted ere they may be scann’d. 140 
Lady M. You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 

119 Stand—going: do not take formal leave. 123 Stones— 
speak: see N. 124 Augures: auguries, interpretations of omens. 
understood relations: see N. 125 maggot-pies: magpies. 
choughs: jackdaws. 180 by the way: indirectly. 139 will to 


hand: must be acted. 141 season: seasoning, preservative of 
freshness. 
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Is the initiate fear that wants hard use; 
We are yet but young in deed. 


SCENE V 


[A heath.] 


Saucy and overbold? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 

In riddles and affairs of death; 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The close contriver of all harms, 

Was never call’d to bear my part, 

Or show the glory of our art? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But make amends now; get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i’ the morning; thither he 
Will come to know his destiny. 

Your vessels and your spells provide, 
Your charms and everything beside. 

I am for the air; this night I’ll spend 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end; 


Great business must be wrought ere noon. 


142 self-abuse: self-delusion. 143 initiate fear: 
novice in crime. 7 close: secret. 15 Acheron: river in Hades. 
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Macb. Come, we'll to sleep. My strange and self-abuse 


Exeunt. 


Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecate. 


1. Witch. Why, how now, Hecate! you look angerly. 
Hec. Have I not reason, beldams as you are, 


10 


15 


20 


fear of a 
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Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground ; 25 
And that distill’d by magic sleights 
Shall raise such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion. 
He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 30 
His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace, and fear; 
And, you all know, security 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 
Music, and a song. 
Hark! I am call’d; my little spirit, see, 34 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [ Bait. 
Sing within; “Come away, come away,’ etc. 
1. Witch. Come, let’s make haste; she'll soon be back 
again. Exeunt. 


SCENE VI 
[Forres. The palace.] 


Enter Lennox and another Lord. 


Len. My former speeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret farther; only, I say, 
Things have been strangely borne. The gracious 
Duncan 

Was pitied of Macbeth; marry, he was dead: 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk’d too late; 5 
Whom, you may say, if’t please you, Fleance kill’d, 
For Fleance fled; men must not walk too late. 

24 profound: ready to drop? having deep and hidden qual- 


ities? 26 sleights: arts. 82 security: over-confidence. 8 borne: 
managed. 
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Who cannot want the thought how monstrous 

It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 

To kill their gracious father? Damned fact! 10 

How it did grieve Macbeth! Did he not straight 

In pious rage the two delinquents tear, 

That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep? 

Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too; 

For ‘twould have anger’d any heart alive 15 

To hear the men deny’t. So that, I say, 

He has borne all things well; and I do think 

That had he Duncan’s sons under his key— 

As, an’t please Heaven, he shall not—they should 
find 

What ’twere to kill a father; so should Fleance. 20 

But, peace! for from broad words, and ‘cause he 
fail’d 

His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear 

Macduff lives in disgrace. Sir, can you tell 

Where he bestows himself? 

Lord. The son of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 25 
Lives in the English court, and is receiv’d 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace 
That the malevolence of Fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect. Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 30 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward; 
That, by the help of these—with Him above 
To ratify the work—we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives, 
8 cannot—thought: can help thinking. 10 fact: deed. 18 
thralls: slaves. 19 an’t: an (if) it. 21 from: because of. 
broad: plain. 27 Edward: Edward the Confessor. 380 upon 


his aid: in aid of Malcolm. 35 Free—feasts: free our feasts 
from. 
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Do faithful homage and receive free honours; 36 
All which we pine for now: and this report 
Hath so exasperate their king that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 
Len. Sent he to Macduff? 
Lord. He did; and with an absolute “Sir, not I,” 40 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 
And hums, as who should say, “You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer.” 


Len. And that well might 
Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 45 


Fly to the court of England and unfold 
His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs’d! 
Lord. I'll send my prayers with him. 
Exeunt. 


Act Fourtu 


SCENE I 


[A cavern. In the middle, a boiling cauldron.] 


Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 


1, Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 
2. Witch. Thrice, and once the hedge-pig whin’d. 


38 exasperate: exasperated. 40 with: ie, receiving. abso- 
lute: blunt. 41 cloudy: sullen. me: ethical dative. 48 suffer- 
ing country: country suffering. 1 brinded: brindled, streaked. 
2 hedge-pig: hedgehog. 
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3. Witch. Harpier cries; ’tis time, ’tis time. 
1. Witch. Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poison’d entrails throw. 5 
Toad, that under cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty-one 
Swelt’red venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i? the charmed pot. 
All. Double, double, toil and trouble; 10 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
2. Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 15 
Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
All. Double, double, toil and trouble; 20 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
3. Witch. Seale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark, 
Root of hemlock digg’d i’ the dark, 25 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse, 
Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips, 
Finger of birth-strangled babe 30 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab. 


3 Harpier: see N. 8 Swelt’red: sweated. 12 Fillet: slice. 
fenny: inhabiting swamps. 16 fork: forked tongue. blind- 
worm’s: small lizard thought to be poisonous. 17 howlet’s: 
owl’s. 23 mummy: medicine made from mummies. gulf: gul- 
let. 24 ravin’d: ravenous. 31 Ditch-deliver’d: born in a ditch. 
82 slab: sticky. 
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Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
All. Double, double, toil and trouble; 35 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
2. Witch. Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 


Enter Hecate to the other three Witches. 


Hec. O, well done! I commend your pains; 
And every one shall share i’ the gains. 40 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 


Music and a song: “Black spirits,” etc. 
[ Hecate retires. | 


2. Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. 45 
Open, locks, 
Whoever knocks! 


Enter Macbeth. 


Macb. How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags! 
What is’t you do? 

All. A deed without a name. 

Macb. I conjure you, by that which you profess, 50 
Howe’er you come to know it, answer me! 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up; 
Though bladed corn be lodg’d and trees blown 

down; 55 


83 chaudron: entrails. 58 yesty: foamy. 55 bladed: in the 
blade, green. lodg’d: beaten down. 
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Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the 


treasure 
Of nature’s germens tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken; answer me 60 
To what I ask you. 
1. Witch. Speak. 
2. Witch. Demand. 
3. Witch. We'll answer. 
1. Witch. Say, if thou’dst rather hear it from our 
mouths, 
Or from our masters’? 
Macb. Call ’em; let me see ’em. 
1. Witch. Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease that’s sweaten 65 


From the murderer’s gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 

All. Come, high or low; 
Thyself and office deftly show! 


Thunder. First Apparition, an armed Head. 


Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power,— 
1. Witch. He knows thy thought. 
Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 70 
1. App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. Dismiss me. Enough. 
Descends. 
Macb. Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks; 
Thou hast harp’d my fear aright. But one word 
more,— 74 
59 nature’s germens: seeds of matter. 60 sicken: be sur- 


feited. 65 farrow: litter of pigs. 68 (Stage dir.) armed Head: 
see N. 74 harp’d: touched. 
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1. Witch. He will not be commanded. Here’s another, 
More potent than the first. 


Thunder. Second Apparition, a bloody Child. 


2. App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! 

Macb. Had I three ears, I’d hear thee. 

2. App. Be bloody, bold, and resolute; laugh to scorn 
The power of man; for none of woman born 80 
Shall harm Macbeth. Descends. 

Macb. Then live, Macduff: what need I fear of thee? 
But yet I’ll make assurance double sure, 

And take a bond of fate. Thou shalt not live; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 85 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 


Thunder. Third Apparition, a Child crowned, with a 
tree in his hand. 


What is this 
That rises like the issue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby-brow the round 
And top of sovereignty? 

All. Listen, but speak not to’t. 
3. App. Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 90 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are. 

Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 


Shall come against him. Descends. 
Macb. That will never be. 
Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 95 


Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweet bodements! good! 
Rebellion’s head, rise never till the wood 
76 (Stage dir.) bloody Child: see N. 83 double: doubly. 


86 (Stage dir.) Child crowned: see N. 88 round: crown. 95 
impress: force into military service. 96 bodements: prophecies. 
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Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac’d Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart 100 
Throbs to know one thing: tell me, if your art 
Can tell so much, shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? 

All. Seek to know no more. 

Macb. I will be satisfied! Deny me this, 104 
And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me know. 
Why sinks that cauldron? And what noise is this? 

Hautboys. 

1. Witch. Show! 

2. Witch. Show! 

3. Witch. Show! 

All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 110 
Come like shadows, so depart! 


A show of Eight Kings, the last with a glass in his hand; 
Banquo’s Ghost following. 


Macb. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo; down! 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls. And thy hair, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first. 
A third is like the former. Filthy hags! 115 
Why do you show me this? A fourth! Start, eyes! 
What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? 
Another yet! A seventh! I'll see no more. 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more; and some I see 120 
That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry. 
Horrible sight! Now, I see, ’tis true; 
For the blood-bolter’d Banquo smiles upon me, 

99 lease of nature: natural term. 100 mortal custom: human 
custom of dying. 106 noise: music. 117 crack of doom: 


thunderous sound at Day of Judgment. 121 twofold—sceptres: 
see N. 128 blood-bolter’d: having hair matted with blood. 
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And points at them for his. [Apparitions vanish.] 
What, is this so? 
1. Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so; but why 125 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly? 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, 
And show the best of our delights. 
I'll charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antic round; 130 
That this great king may kindly say, 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 
Music. The Witches dance, and 
vanish [with Hecate}. 
Macb. Where are they? Gone? Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar! 134 
Come in, without there! 


Enter Lennox. 


Len. What’s your Grace’s will? 
Macb. Saw you the weird sisters? 

Len. No, my lord. 
Macb. Came they not by you? 

Len. No, indeed, my lord. 


Macb. Infected be the air whereon they ride; 
And damn’d all those that trust them! I did hear 
The galloping of horse; who was’t came by? 140 
Len. ’Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. 
Macb. Fled to England! 
Len. Ay, my good lord. 
Macb. Time, thou anticipat’st my dread exploits: 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 145 
Unless the deed go with it. From this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 


180 antic round: grotesque circular dance. 145 flighty: 
fleeting. 147 firstlings: first produce or offspring. 
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The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 


To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and 
done. 


The castle of Macduff I will surprise; 150 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 

That trace him in his line. No boasting like a fool; 

This deed I’ll do before this purpose cool. 

But no more sights!—Where are these gentle- 
men? 155 

Come, bring me where they are. Exeunt. 


SCENE II 


[ Fife. Macduff’s castle. | 


Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, and Ross. 


Lady Macd. What had he done, to make him fly the 

land? 

Ross. You must have patience, madam. 

L. Macd. He had none; 
His flight was madness. When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

Ross. You know not 
Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 5 

L. Macd. Wisdom! to leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His mansion and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly? He loves us not, 
He wants the natural touch; for the poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 10 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 


153 trace: follow. 7 titles: estates. 9 touch: affection. 
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All is the fear and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 
Ross. My dearest coz, 
I pray you, school yourself; but for your husband, 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 16 
The fits o’ the season. I dare not speak much 
further ; 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors 
And do not know ourselves; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 20 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move. I take my leave of you; 
Shall not be long but Ill be here again. 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. My pretty cousin, 25 
Blessing upon you! 
L. Macd. Father’d he is, and yet he’s fatherless. 
Ross. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace and your discomfort. 
I take my leave at once. Exit. 
L. Macd. Sirrah, your father’s dead; 
And what will you do now? How will you live? 
Son. As birds do, mother. 32 
L. Macd. What, with worms and flies? 
Son. With what I get, I mean; and so do they. 
L.Macd. Poor bird! thou’dst never fear the net nor 


lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. 35 
Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they are not 
set for. 


14 coz: cousin. 15 for: as for. 17 fits—season: disorders 
of the time. 18 are: are counted. 19 hold: accept. 20 From: 
because of. 22 Each—move: see N. 28 Shall: it shall. 29 It 
—discomfort: i.e., I should weep. 384 lime: lime used for catch- 
ing birds. 35 gin: snare. 
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My father is not dead, for all your saying. 
L. Macd. Yes, he is dead. How wilt thou do for a father? 
Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband? 
L. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any market. 40 
Son. Then you'll buy ’em to sell again. 
L. Macd. Thou speak’st with all thy wit; and yet, i’ 
faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 
Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 
L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 45 
Son. What is a traitor? 
L.Macd. Why, one that swears and lies. 
Son. And be all traitors that do so? 
L.Macd. Every one that does so is a traitor, and 
must be hang’d. 50 
Son. And must they all be hang’d that swear and 
lie? 
L. Macd. Every one. 
Son. Who must hang them? 
L. Macd. Why, the honest men. 55 
Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools; for 
there are liars and swearers enow to beat the 
honest men and hang up them. 
L. Macd. Now, God help thee, poor monkey! 
But how wilt thou do for a father? 60 
Son. If he were dead, you'd weep for him; if you 
would not, it were a good sign that I should 
quickly have a new father. 
L. Macd. Poor prattler, how thou talk’st! 


Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Bless you, fair dame! I am not to you known, 
Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 66 
I doubt some danger does approach you nearly. 


47 swears and lies: takes an oath and breaks it. 66 in—per- 
fect: know your rank. 67 doubt: fear. 
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If you will take a homely man’s advice, 

Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage; 70 

To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 

Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve 

you! 

I dare abide no longer. Exit. 
L. Macd. Whither should I fly? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 

I am in this earthly world, where to do harm 75 

Is often laudable, to do good sometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Why then, aas, 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To say I have done no harm? 


Enter Murderers. 


What are these faces? 
[1.] Mur. Where is your husband? 80 
LL. Macd. I hope, in no place so unsanctified 
Where such as thou mayst find him. 


[1.] Mur. He’s a traitor. 
Son. Thou liest, thou shag-ear’d villain! 
[1.] Mur. What, you egg! 


[Stabbing him.] 
Young fry of treachery! 
Son. He has kill’d me, mother: 
Run away, I pray you! [ Dies.] 
Eait [Lady Macduff] crying “Murder!” 
[Exeunt Murderers, following her.] 
68 homely: humble. 71 To—you: i.e., not to warn you, or, 


to give fuller details. 83 shag-ear’d: with hairy ears. 84 fry 
of treachery: child of a traitor. 
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SCENE III 
[England. Before the King’s palace.] 


Enter Malcolm and Macduff. 


Mal. Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macd. Let us rather 
Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good men 
Bestride our down-fallen birthdom. Each new morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 6 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell’d out 
Like syllable of dolour. 


Mal. What I believe I'll wail, 
What know believe, and what I can redress, 
As I shall find the time to friend, I will. 10 


What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 
Was once thought honest; you have lov’d him well. 
He hath not touch’d you yet. I am young; but 
something 
You may deserve of him through me, and wisdom 
To offer up a weak poor innocent lamb 16 
To appease an angry god. 
Macd. I am not treacherous. 
Mal. But Macbeth is. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your 
pardon ; 20 
8 mortal: deadly. 4 Bestride: stand over as defenders. 
birthdom: native land. 8 syllable of dolour: cry of anguish. 
10 the time—friend: good occasion. 12 sole: mere, very. 15 wis- 


dom: it is wisdom. 19-20 recoil—charge: act dishonorably 
under a king’s orders. 
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That which you are my thoughts cannot trans- 
pose. 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell: 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of 
grace, 
Yet grace must still look so. 
Macd. I have lost my hopes. 
Mal. Perchance even there where I did find my doubts. 
Why in that rawness left you wife and child, 26 
Those precious motives, those strong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking? I pray you, 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 29 
But mine own safeties. You may be rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think. 
Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny! lay thou thy basis sure, 
For goodness dare not check thee; wear thou thy 


wrongs; 
The title is affeer’'d! Fare thee well, lord: 
I would not be the villain that thou think’st 35 


For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp, 

And the rich East to boot. 
Mal. Be not offended; 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 

I think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gash 40 

Is added to her wounds. I think withal 

There would be hands uplifted in my right; 

And here from gracious England have I offer 

Of goodly thousands. But, for all this, 

When I shall tread upon the tyrant’s head, 45 

21 transpose: alter. 22 the brightest: Lucifer. 23 would: 

should. 24 so: like grace. 25 doubts: of your honor (doubts 
awakened by Macduff’s leaving his family). 26 rawness: haste. 


29 jealousies: suspicions. 34 affeer’d: confirmed. 43 England: 
king of England. 
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Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before, 
More suffer and more sundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 
Macd. What should he be? 
Mal. It is myself I mean; in whom I know 50 
All the particulars of vice so grafted 
That, when they shall be open’d, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 
With my confineless harms. 


Macd. Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 56 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Mal. I grant him bloody, 


Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 

That has a name; but there’s no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuousness. Your wives, your daugh- 
ters, 61 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 

The cistern of my lust, and my desire 

All continent impediments would o’erbear 


That did oppose my will. Better Macbeth 65 
Than such an one to reign. 
Macd. Boundless intemperance 


In nature is a tyranny; it hath been 

The untimely emptying of the happy throne 

And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 

To take upon you what is yours. You may 70 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 


48 sundry: various. 49 What: who. 55 confineless harms: 
unlimited evil-doing. 57 top: surpass. 58 Luxurious: lustful. 
59 Sudden: violent. 64 continent: restraining. 69 yet: how- . 
ever. 71 Convey: obtain secretly. 
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And yet seem cold; the time you may so hoodwink. 
We have willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 75 
Finding it so inclin’d. 

Mal. With this there grows 
In my most ill-compos’d affection such 
A stanchless avarice that, were I King, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands, 
Desire his jewels and this other’s house; 80 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more, that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 


Macd. This avarice 
Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeming lust, and it hath been 86 


The sword of our slain kings. Yet do not fear; 

Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will, 

Of your mere own. All these are portable, 

With other graces weigh’d. 90 
Mal. But I have none. The king-becoming graces, 

As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them, but abound 95 

In the division of each several crime, 

Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 

Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 


72 cold: chaste. hoodwink: deceive. 77 affection: disposi- 
tion. 78 stanchless: insatiable. 80 his: that one’s. 82 that: 
so that. 86 summer-seeming: belonging only to early life. 
87 of: that killed. 88 foisons: plenty. 89 mere own: your 
absolute possessions. portable: endurable. 90 With: against. 
92 verity: honesty. 95 relish: savor, trace. 96 division: varia- 
tion (musical term). 
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Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 
Macd. O Scotland, Scotland! 100 
Mal. If such an one be fit to govern, speak. 
I am as I have spoken. 
Macd. Fit to govern! 
No, not to live. O nation miserable, 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-sceptred, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again, 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 106 
By his own interdiction stands accurs’d, 
And does blaspheme his breed? Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king; the queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 110 
Died every day she liv’d. Fare thee well! 
These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself 
Hath banish’d me from Scotland. O my breast, 
Thy hope ends here! 

Mal. Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 115 
Wip’d the black scruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power, and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste. But God above 120 
Deal between thee and me! for even now 
I put myself to thy direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 

For strangers to my nature. I am yet 125 
Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 


99 Uproar: stir up to tumult. 107 interdiction: decree of 
exclusion. 111 Died—liv’d: “lived a life of daily mortification” 
(Delius). 118 trains: plots. 119 modest wisdom: wise mod- 
eration. 125 For: as. 126 forsworn: perjured. 
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At no time broke my faith, would not betray 

The devil to his fellow, and delight 

No less in truth than life; my first false speaking 

Was this upon myself. What I am truly, 131 

Is thine and my poor country’s to command ; 

Whither indeed, before thy here-approach, 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 

Already at a point, was setting forth. 135 

Now we'll together; and the chance of goodness 

Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you silent? 
Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 

*Tis hard to reconcile. 


Enter a Doctor. 


Mal. Well; more anon.—Comes the King forth, I pray 
you? 140 
Doct. Ay, sir; there are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure. Their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but at his touch— 
Such sanctity hath Heaven given his hand— 
They presently amend. 
Mal. I thank you, doctor. 145 
Exit Doctor. 
Macd. What’s the disease he means? 
Mal. *Tis call’d the evil: 
A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits Heaven, 
Himself best knows; but strangely-visited people, 
All swollen and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 151 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 


1385 at a point: ready. 186 goodness: success. 187 war- 
ranted quarrel: righteous cause. 142 stay his cure: wait to be 
cured by him. convinces: is proof against. 143 assay of art: 
skill of doctors. 145 presently: at once. 146 the evil: see N. 
150 strangely-visited: strangely afflicted. 
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Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers; and ’tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 155 
The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 

That speak him full of grace. 


Enter Ross. 


Macd. See, who comes here? 

Mal. My countryman; but yet I know him not. 160 

Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

Mal. I know him now. Good God, betimes remove 
The means that makes us strangers! 


Ross. Sir, amen! 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did? 

Ross. Alas, poor country ! 
Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 165 


Be call’d our mother, but our grave; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rent the 


air 
Are made, not mark’d; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy. The dead man’s knell 170 


Is there scarce ask’d for who; and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they sicken. 
Macd. O, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true! 
Mal. What’s the newest grief? 


153 stamp: coin. 154 spoken: said. 159 speak him: prove 
him to be. 166 nothing: no one. 167 once: ever. 168 rent: 
rend. 170 modern ecstasy: commonplace emotion. 173 or ere: 
ere, before. 174 nice: minute. 
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Ross. That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker; 175 
Each minute teems a new one. 


Macd. How does my wife? 
Ross. Why, well. 

Macd. And all my children? 

Ross. Well too. 


Macd. The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace? 
Ross. No; they were well at peace when I did leave ’em. 
Macd. Be not a niggard of your speech; how goes’t? 
Ross. When I came hither to transport the tidings, 181 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 
Which was to my belief witness’d the rather, 
For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot. 185 
Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire distresses. 


Mal. Be’t their comfort 
We’re coming thither. Gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men; 190 


An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Ross. Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like! But I have words 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air, 

Where hearing should not latch them. 

Macd. What concern they? 
The general cause? Or is it a fee-grief 196 
Due to some single breast? 

Ross. No mind that’s honest 
But in it shares some woe; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 


175 hiss: bring hissing upon (for repeating an old story). 
176 teems: brings forth. 182 heavily: sadly. 183 out: in arms. 
184 witness’d: confirmed. 188 doff: put off. 192 gives out: 
shows. 194 would: should. 195 latch: catch. 196 fee-grief: 
private grief. 


eee 
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Macd. If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 200 

Ross. Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Hum! I guess at it. 

Ross. Your castle is surpris’d; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d. To relate the manner, 205 
Were, on the quarry of these murder’d deer, 

To add the death of you. 

Mal. Merciful heaven! 
What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give sorrow words. The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids _ it 


break. 210 
Macd. My children too? 
Ross. Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be found. 
Macd. And I must be from thence! 
My wife kill’d too? 
Ross. I have said. 
Mal. Be comforted. 
Let’s make us medicines of oug great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 215 


Macd. He has no children.—All my pretty ones? 
Did you say all? O hell-kite! All? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop? 
Mal. Dispute it like a man. 
Macd. I shall do so; 220 
But I must also feel it as a man. 
I cannot but remember such things were, 


202 possess: fill. 206 quarry: heap of dead game. 210 o’er- 
fraught: overburdened. 212 I—thence: it was my fate to be 
absent. 216 He: Malcolm. 220 Dispute—man: i.e., fight. 
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That were most precious to me. Did heaven look 
on, 

And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 

They were all struck for thee! naught that I am, 


Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 226 
Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them 
now! 


Mal. Be this the whetstone of your sword; let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes 230 
And braggart with my tongue! But, gentle heavens, 
Cut short all intermission. Front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword’s length set him; if he scape, 
Heaven forgive him too! 
Mal. This tune goes manly. 235 
Come, go we to the King; our power is ready; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you 
may ; 
The night is long that never finds the day. 240 
Exeunt. 


Act Firr 
SCENE I 
[Dunsinane. Ante-room in the castle.] 
Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting Gentlewoman. 


Doct. I have two nights watch’d with you, but can 
perceive no truth in your report. When was 
it she last walk’d? 


225 naught: worthless thing. 229 Convert: change. 282 in- 
termission: delay. 237 Our—leave: we have only to take leave. 
239 Put—instruments: urge us on. 
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Gent. Since his Majesty went into the field, I have 
seen her rise from her bed, throw her night- 
gown upon her, unlock her closet, take forth 
paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, afterwards 
seal it, and again return to bed; yet all this 
while in a most fast sleep. 

Doct. A great perturbation in nature, to receive 
at once the benefit of sleep, and do the effects 
of watching! In this slumb’ry agitation, 
besides her walking and other actual perform- 
ances, what, at any time, have you heard her 
say? 

Gent. That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doct. You may to me: and ’tis most meet you 
should. 

Gent. Neither to you nor any one; having no wit- 
ness to confirm my speech. 


Enter Lady Macbeth, with a taper. 


Lo, you, here she comes! This is her very 
guise; and, upon my life, fast asleep. Observe 
her; stand close. 

Doct. How came she by that light? 

Gent. Why, it stood by her. She has light by her 
continually; tis her command. 

Doct. You see, her eyes are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their sense are shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now? Look, how she 
rubs her hands. 

Gent. It is an accustom’d action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands. I have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Yet here’s a spot. 


11-12 do—watching: act as if awake. 24 close: hidden. 
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Doct. Hark! she speaks. I will set down what 
comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance the 
more strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot! out, I say!—One: 
two: why, then ‘tis time to do’t.—Hell is 
murky!—Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier, and 
afeard? What need we fear who knows it, 
when none can call our power to account ?— 
Yet who would have thought the old man to 
have had so much blood in him? 

Doct. Do you mark that? 

Lady M. The thane of Fife had a wife; where is 
she now?—What, will these hands ne’er be 
clean?—No more o’ that, my lord, no more o’ 
that; you mar all with this starting. 

Doct. Go to, go to; you have known what you 
should not. 

Gent. She has spoke what she should not, I am 
sure of that; Heaven knows what she has 
known. 

Lady M. Here’s the smell of the blood still; all the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand. Oh, oh, oh! 

Doct. What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely 
charg’d. 

Gent. I would not have such a heart in my bosom 
for the dignity of the whole body. 

Doct. Well, well, well,— 

Gent. Pray God it be, sir. 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice; yet 
I have known those which have walk’d in 
their sleep who have died holily in their 
beds. 

Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your night- 
gown; look not so pale——TI tell you yet 

62 dignity: queenly rank. 
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again, Banquo’s buried; he cannot come out 70 
on’s grave. 

Doct. Even so? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed! there’s knocking at the 
gate. Come, come, come, come, give me your 
hand. What’s done cannot be undone.—To 75 
bed, to bed, to bed! Exit. 

Doct. Will she go now to bed? 

Gent. Directly. 

Doct. Foul whisp’rings are abroad; unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles; infected minds 80 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine than the physician. 
God, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 

Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her. So, good-night! 85 
My mind she has mated, and amaz’d my sight. 
I think, but dare not speak. 
Gent. Good-night, good doctor. 
Exeunt. 


SCENE II 
[The country near Dunsinane.] 


Drum and colours. Enter Menteith, Caithness, Angus, 
Lennox, and Soldiers. 


Ment. The English power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. 
Revenges burn in them; for their dear causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 
71 on’s: on (of) his. 84 annoyance: self-injury. 86 mated: 
bewildered. 8 dear causes: causes which touch them closely. 


4 bleeding—alarm: battle. 5 mortified: deadened, strength- 
less. 
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Ang. Near Birnam wood 
Shall we well meet them; that way are they com- 
ing. 6 
Caith. Who knows if Donalbain be with his brother? 
Len. For certain, sir, he is not; I have a file 
Of all the gentry. There is Siward’s son, 


And many unrough youths that even now 10 
Protest their first of manhood. 
Ment. What does the tyrant? 


Caith. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies. 
Some say he’s mad, others that lesser hate him 
Do call it valiant fury; but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 15 
Within the belt of rule. 
Ang. Now does he feel 
His secret murders sticking on his hands; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach; 
Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Now does he feel his title 20 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 
Ment. Who then shall blame 
His pester’d senses to recoil and start, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there? 
Caith. Well, march we on 25 
To give obedience where ’tis truly ow’d. 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal, 
And with him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us. 
8 file: list. 10 unrough: beardless. 11 Protest: assert. 
18 lesser: less. 15 distemper’d cause: disordered party.. 18 


minutely: occurring every minute. 23 pester’d: troubled. 27 
medicine: ie, Malcolm. weal: commonwealth. 
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Len. Or so much as it needs 
To dew the sovereign flower and drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Birnam. 31 


Exeunt, marching. 
SCENE III 
[Dunsinane. A room in the castle. ] 


Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants. 


Macb. Bring me no more reports; let them fly all; 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I cannot taint with fear. What’s the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not born of woman? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequences have pronounc’d me thus: 5 
“Fear not, Macbeth; no man that’s born of woman 
Shall e’er have power upon thee.” Then fly, false 

thanes, 

And mingle with the English epicures ! 
The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 
Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear. 10 


Enter a Servant. 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d loon! 
Where got’st thou that goose look? 
Serv. There is ten thousand— 
Macb. Geese, villain? 
Serv. Soldiers, sir. 
Macb. Go prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver’'d boy. What soldiers, patch? 15 
80 dew: bedew. 1 them: cf. line 7. 8 taint: be infected by. 
5 mortal consequences: human destinies. 8 epicures: unwar- 


like gluttons. 9 sway by: am swayed by. 14 over-red: redden 
with blood. 15 patch: fool. 
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Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face? 
Serv. The English ferce, so please you. 
Macb. Take thy face hence. [Fait Servant.] Seyton! 
—I am sick at heart 
When I behold—Seyton, I say!—This push 20 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have liv’d long enough. My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 25 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 
not. 
Seyton! 


Enter Seyton. 


Sey. What’s your gracious pleasure? 

Macb. What news more? 

Sey. All is confirm’d, my lord, which was reported. 31 

Macb. I'll fight till from my bones my flesh be hack’d. 
Give me my armour. 

Sey. *Tis not needed yet. 

Macb. I'll put it on. 

Send out moe horses; skirr the country round; 
Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine 

armour. 36 
How does your patient, doctor? 

Doct. i Not so sick, my lord, 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 

17 Are—fear: cause fear. 20 push: battle. 21 disseat: un- 


seat, dethrone. 27 mouth-honour: lip-service. 85 moe: more. 
skirr: scour. 
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Macb. Cure her of that. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 40 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Doct. Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 46 

Macb. Throw physic to the dogs; I'll none of it. 

Come, put mine armour on; give me my staff. 

Seyton, send out. Doctor, the thanes fly from 
me. 49 

Come, sir, dispatch. If thou couldst, doctor, cast 

The water of my land, find her disease, 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again.—Pull’t off, I say.— 

What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 55 

Would scour these English hence? Hear’st thou 
of them? 

Doct. Ay, my good lord; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 

Macb. Bring it after me. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 60 

Doct. [ Aside.] Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. 

Exeunt. 
43 oblivious: causing forgetfulness. 48 staff: lance. 50 dis- 


patch: hurry. 50 cast: analyze. 52 pristine: of former times. 
58 it: the armour. 59 bane: destruction. 
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SCENE IV 
[Country near Birnam wood. | 


Drum and colours. Enter Malcolm, old Siward and his 
Son, Macduff, Menteith, Caithness, Angus, [| Len- 
nox, Ross,| and Soldiers, marching. 


Mal. Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 


Ment. We doubt it nothing. 
Siw. What wood is this before us? 
Ment. The wood of Birnam. 


Mal. Let every soldier hew him down a bough 
And bear’t before him; thereby shall we shadow 5 
The numbers of our host and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Soldiers. It shall be done. 

Siw. We learn no other but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before’t. 

Mal. "Tis his main hope; 
For where there is advantage to be given, 11 
Both more and less have given him the revolt, 

And none serve with him but constrained things 
Whose hearts are absent too. 


Macd. Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 15 
Industrious soldiership. 

Siw. The time approaches 


That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have and what we owe. 


2 chambers: bed-rooms (such as Duncan’s). 6 discovery: 
Macbeth’s scouts. 11 given: gained? 12 more and less: high 
and low. 14 censures: verdicts. 15 Attend—event: await the 
actual outcome. 
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Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate; 20 
Towards which advance the war. 

Exeunt, marching. 


SCENE V 
[Dunsinane. Within the castle.] 


Enter Macbeth, Seyton, and Soldiers, with drum and 
colours. 


Macb. Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 
The cry is still, “They come!” Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn; here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. 

Were they not fore’d with those that should be 
ours, 5 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. 
A cry of women within. 
What is that noise? 

Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. [ Exit.) 

Macb. I have almost forgot the taste of fears. 
The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of hair 11 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in’t. I have supp’d full with horrors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 

5 fore’d: reinforced. 6 dareful: bravely. 11 fell of hair: 
skin with hair on. 12 dismal treatise: horrible story. 14 Dire- 


ness: horror. slaughterous: murderous. 15 once start: ever 
startle. 
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[Re-enter Seyton. ] 


Wherefore was that cry? 

Sey. The Queen, my lord, is dead. 16 
Macb. She should have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for such a word. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 20 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 25 

And then is heard no more. It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Thou com’st to use thy tongue; thy story quickly. 
Mess. Gracious my lord, 30 
I should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 
Macb. Well, say, sir. 
Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 
Macb. Liar and slave! 35 
Mess. Let me endure your wrath, if’t be not so. 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 
I say, a moving grove. 
Macb. If thou speak’st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee; if thy speech be sooth, 40 


17 hereafter: at a later time. 18 such a word: i.e., as death. 
40 cling: shrivel. sooth: truth. 
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I care not if thou dost for me as much. 

I pull in resolution, and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 

That lies like truth. “Fear not, till Birnam wood 

Do come to Dunsinane;”’ and now a wood 45 

Comes toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out! 

If this which he avouches does appear, 

There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 

I gin to be aweary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone. 

Ring the alarum-bell! Blow, wind! come, wrack! 51 

At least we’ll die with harness on our back. 
Exeunt. 


SCENE VI 


[Dunsinane. Before the castle.]| 


Drum and colours. Enter Malcolm, old Stward, Mac- 


Mal. 


Siw. 


duff, and their Army, with boughs. 


Now near enough; your leavy screens throw down, 
And show like those you are. You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right noble son, 

Lead our first battle. Worthy Macduff and we 
Shall take upon’s what else remains to do, 5 
According to our order. 

Fare you well. 
Do we but find the tyrant’s power to-night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 


42 pullin: rein in? 50 estate—world: this life, or, the world 
51 wrack: wreck, destruction. 1 leavy: leafy. 4 battle: divi- 


sion. 
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Macd. Make all our trumpets speak; give them all 
breath, 9 

Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 
Exeunt. Alarums continued. 


SCENE VII 
[The same. | 


Enter Macbeth. 


Macb. They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course. What’s he 
That was not born of woman? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 


Enter young Siward. 


Y. Siw. What is thy name? 
Macb. Thouw'lt be afraid to hear it. 
Y. Siw. No; though thou call’st thyself a hotter name 6 
Than any is in hell. 
Macb. My name’s Macbeth. 
Y. Siw. The devil himself could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 
Macb. No, nor more fearful. 
Y. Siw. Thou liest, abhorred tyrant; with my sword 10 
I'll prove the lie thou speak’st. 
They fight and young Siward is slain. 
Macb. Thou wast born of woman. 
But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish’d by man that’s of a woman born. 
Exit. 


2 course: round (in bear-baiting). 
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Alarums. Enter Macduff. 


Macd. That way the noise is. Tyrant, show thy face! 
If thou be’st slain and with no stroke of mine, 15 
My wife and children’s ghosts will haunt me still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
Are hir’d to bear their staves; either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword with an unbattered edge 
I sheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst be; 


By this great clatter, one of greatest note 21 
Seems bruited. Let me find him, Fortune! 
And more I beg not. Exit. Alarums. 


Enter Malcolm and old Stward. 


Siw. This way, my lord; the castle’s gently rend’red: 
The tyrant’s people on both sides do fight; 25 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 

The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 

Mal. We have met with foes 
That strike beside us. 

Siw. Enter, sir, the castle. 

Exeunt. Alarums. 


SCENE VIII 
[The same. ] 
Enter Macbeth. 


Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword? Whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 


17 kerns: cf. I, ii, 13. 20 undeeded: without a stroke. 22 
bruited: announced with noise. 24 gently rend’red: surren- 
dered without a struggle. 27 itself professes: declares itself. 
29 strike—us: fight along with us, or, deliberately avoid striking 
us. 1 Roman fool: see N. 2 Whiles—lives: while I see enemies 
alive. 
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Enter Macduff. 


Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn! 
Macb. Of all men else I have avoided thee. 4 
But get thee back; my soul is too much charg’d 
With blood of thine already. 
Macd. I have no words, 
My voice is in my sword, thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! 
They fight. Alarum. 
Macb. Thou losest labour. 
As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress as make me bleed. 10 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 
Macd. Despair thy charm; 
And let the angel whom thou still hast serv’d 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 16 
Macb. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cow’d my better part of man! 
And be these juggling fiends no more believ’d 
That palter with us in a double sense, 20 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. I'll not fight with thee. 
Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time. 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 25. 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
“Here may you see the tyrant.” 
9 intrenchant: that cannot be cut. 13 Despair: despair of. 
14 angel: evil genius. still: always. 18 cow’d—man: broken 


my spirit. 20 palter with: trick. 26 Painted: with your 
picture. 
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Macb. I will not yield, 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 30 

And thou oppos’d, being of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the last. Before my body 

I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, Macduff, 

And damn’d be him that first cries, “Hold, enough!” 
Exeunt, fighting. Alarums. 


Retreat. Flourish. Enter, with drum and colours, Mal- 
colm, old Siward, Ross, the other Thanes, and Soldiers. 


Mal. I would the friends we miss were safe arriv’d. 35 
Siw. Some must go off; and yet, by these I see, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
Mal. Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 
Ross. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt. 
He only liv’d but till he was a man; 40 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. 
Siw. Then he is dead? 
Ross. Ay, and brought off the field. Your cause of 
sorrow 
Must not be measur’d by his worth, for then 45 
It hath no end. 


Siw. Had he his hurts before? 

Ross. Ay, on the front. 

Siw. Why then, God’s soldier be he! 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death. 49 


And so, his knell is knoll’d. 


36 go off: be killed. 42 unshrinking station: the post he did 
not desert, or, unshrinking attitude. 
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Mal. He’s worth more sorrow, 
And that I'll spend for him. 
Siw. He’s worth no more. 
They say he parted well, and paid his score; 
And so, God be with him! Here comes newer com- 
fort. 


Re-enter Macduff, with Macbeth’s head. 


Macd. Hail, king! for so thou art. Behold, where stands 
The usurper’s cursed head. The time is free. 55 
I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom’s pearl, 
That speak my salutation in their minds ; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine: 
Hail, King of Scotland! 


All. Hail, King of Scotland! 
Flourish. 
Mal. We shall not spend a large expense of time 60 


Before we reckon with your several loves, 
And make us even with you. My thanes and kins- 
men, 

Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 

In such an honour nam’d. What’s more to do, 

Which would be planted newly with the time, 65 

As calling home our exil’d friends abroad 

That fled the snares of watchful tyranny; 

Producing forth the cruel ministers 

Of this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen, 

Who, as ’tis thought, by self and violent hands 

Took off her life; this, and what needful else 71 

52 parted: died. score: reckoning. 55 the time: our country. 

56 compass’d—pearl: surrounded by the best men of your 


kingdom. 63 earls: an English title. 68 Producing forth: 
bringing to justice. 70 self and violent: her own violent. 
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That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 

We will perform in measure, time, and place. 

So, thanks to all at once and to each one, 

Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone. 75 
Flourish. Exeunt. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Text.—The earliest edition of The Winter’s Tale is 
that contained in the First Folio of 1623. It is a good 
text and offers few difficulties. 

Date.—The main items of external evidence are: (1) 
an entry, of August, 1623, in the office-book of Sir 
Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels, which refers to 
the play as having been “allowed” by Sir George Buc, 
who did not become Master of the Revels until August, 
1610; he had, however, been performing some duties of 
the office before that date; (2) an entry in the account 
books of the Revels Office which records a performance 
of the play on November 5, 1611. One of the Shake- 
spearean items in the diary of Dr. Simon Forman is an 
account of a performance of The Winter’s Tale at the 
Globe on May 15, 1611, but Forman’s notes on plays 
have recently been condemned as forgeries from the 
hand of the eminent practitioner, J. P. Collier, who first 
“discovered” them. 

The chief bit of internal evidence concerns the dance 
of twelve satyrs (IV, iv), which is thought to have been 
imitated from Ben Jonson’s Masque of Oberon, acted at 
Court on January 1, 1611. Apparently, then, The Win- 
ter’s Tale may be assigned to 1611. Such a date is cor- 
roborated by the general character of the play, and the 
style and versification belong to Shakespeare’s last 
phase. He had begun his career with a lucid, flowing, 
rhetorical style and regular blank verse; he ended with 
a style condensed, abrupt, and often difficult, a blank 
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verse so irregular that it is at times barely distinguish- 
able from prose. He had moved, in short, from stagey 
rhetoric to staccato realism, or at least to a different 
kind of rhetoric. 

Source.—Shakespeare’s chief source was the popular 
pastoral romance, Pandosto, by Robert Greene, and he 
apparently used the first edition, that of 1588. The de- 
gree to which he followed and altered the plot can per- 
haps be best inferred from a summary of Greene’s lei- 
surely euphuistic tale. (In changing the names of the 
characters, by the way, Shakespeare took a number from 
Sir Philip Sidney’s heroic romance, the Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia.) 

In Pandosto, Egistus, king of Sicily, pays a long visit 
to his old friend Pandosto, king of Bohemia, who in time 
grows suspicious of the daily companionship, though it is 
quite innocent, between his wife, Bellaria, and the royal 
guest. He tries to persuade his cupbearer, Franion, to 
poison Egistus, but Franion reveals the plot and he and 
Egistus escape to Sicily. Pandosto imprisons Bellaria, 
proclaiming her an adulteress and conspirator against 
his life. While in prison Bellaria gives birth to a daugh- 
ter, who, Pandosto declares, is not his. The infant is 
put into a boat and left to the mercy of the sea. Bellaria 
is tried, and at her petition envoys are sent to “the Isle 
of Delphos” to consult the oracle of Apollo. As soon as 
the oracle’s verdict is read, Pandosto is overcome with 
remorse. But now word is brought of the death of his 
young son, Garinter, and the shock kills Bellaria. Pan- 
dosto, after attempting suicide, works out his repentance 
with abundant tears. 

Meanwhile the infant has floated to the shores of 
Sicily, and she is picked up, along with some gold and 
jewels that were about her, by a shepherd, Porrus. She 
is reared, under the name of Fawnia, by Porrus and his 
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wife. She grows into a lovely girl, and tends her sheep 
wearing a veil of flowers, so that “she seemed to be the 
goddess Flora herself for beauty.”” At a pastoral feast. 
Fawnia is seen by Dorastus, the son of Egistus, and they 
fall in love, though their happiness is troubled by 
thoughts of the difference in their rank. Dorastus visits 
her in the dress of a shepherd. To escape the wrath of 
Egistus, they plan to sail for Italy. Porrus, on his way 
to tell the king that Fawnia is not his daughter, is be- 
guiled on board the ship by Dorastus’ servant. They are 
carried by storms to Bohemia, and are taken before Pan- 
dosto. The king imprisons Dorastus and makes love, in 
vain, to Fawnia. When a message comes from Egistus 
asking that his son be sent home and the others put to 
death, Porrus tells how he had found Fawnia and shows 
the jewels which identify her. Dorastus and Fawnia are 
happily married, but Pandosto, recalling his many evil 
deeds, becomes melancholy and kills himself. 

Thus Shakespeare follows Greene in the main, and 
often in details, though even details, such as the allusion 
to the goddess Flora, are greatly enriched. At the same 
time he makes many changes, some significant, some not. 
The most obvious one is in the conclusion. The unpleas- 
ant business of the king’s casting amorous eyes on his 
daughter, and his suicide, are abandoned, and the in- 
jured wife is not allowed to remain dead; she is reunited 
with her repentant husband through the use of a popular 
motif, the living statue. Indeed this episode, which is 
fully dramatized, quite overshadows the reunion of 
father and daughter, a scene which is not dramatized but 
lazily huddled up in a spectator’s report. Then in the 
opening of the play, Leontes’ jealousy, unlike Pan- 
dosto’s, flames up without any dramatic preparation and 
without visible cause. Possibly the actor was intended to 
make Leontes manifest jealousy from the beginning and 
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invite Polixenes to stay longer merely to confirm his 
suspicions, but even so the effect is one of irrational 
surprise. 

Character of the Play.—Leontes’ violent and unex- 
pected outbreak, like the restoration of Hermione to her 
family, is purely theatrical, not dramatic, and these are 
only the major items of that sort. They remind us of 
the general character of the group of plays, dramatic 
romances or tragicomedies, to which The Winter’s Tale 
belongs. They are, as Professor Stoll says, “in person- 
ages and setting, idyllic or fantastic; in time and place, 
intentionally inaccurate and hazy; in incident, exagger- 
ated and improbable; in plot and dénouement, arbitrarily 
contrived.” Plausibility, verisimilitude, consistency, are 
more or less sacrificed to violent contrasts, theatrical 
surprises, and climactic revelations. Shakespeare’s cul- 
tivation of this mode in his late years has been thought 
to be largely due to the influence of his young con- 
temporaries, Beaumont and Fletcher, who achieved strik- 
ing theatrical effects by such means. Doubtless Shake- 
speare, who never ignored the fashion, did hear the 
younger generation knocking at the door, but in the 
years before 1611 there had been a generally increasing 
appetite for the sensational. In any case such elements, 
in some degree, had been present in Shakespeare’s work 
from the beginning of his career. 

This theatrical quality in The Winter’s Tale is height- 
ened by the nature of the story. The pastoral romance 
had a long tradition behind it, from the Daphnis and 
Chloe of Longus down through the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance to such works as Sidney’s Arcadia (which 
was not merely a pastoral romance) and the much 
slighter tales of Lodge and Greene. The characters and 
plot were stereotyped—a foundling, usually a girl, is 
brought up by shepherds; a lover, of high rank, stoops 
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to conquer and lives the life of a shepherd; in the end 
the heroine is found to be of noble or royal birth and is 
duly married. Obstacles in the way of this happy con- 
summation range from pirates and wild beasts to a 
rustic suitor. In Pandosto Greene had omitted such ob- 
stacles, had emphasized the courtly rather than the pas- 
toral and idyllic atmosphere, and had attempted psycho- 
logical analysis. 

Shakespeare does not slight the pastoral conventions 
—instead he gives them new life and puts them in a 
setting of homely rustic realism—but otherwise he goes 
in Greene’s direction and far beyond him. And in plays 
of this kind Shakespeare’s very virtues are, in a sense, 
his undoing. So long as the characters in romantic 
Renaissance tales remained silhouettes, questions of 
rationality and consistency hardly arose, and a gap of 
sixteen years could be easily disposed of with “The 
years rolled on.” When, however, Shakespeare drama- 
tizes these essentially undramatic novelettes (witness 
As You Like It), we get characters of rich and vivid 
reality placed in impossible situations and manifesting 
impossible changes in motive and disposition. Such 
fundamental incongruities are reflected in external de- 
tails. The “civilization” presented in The Winter’s Tale 
is as wild a mixture as was ever put together—the oracle 
of Apollo and appeals to the gods, Judas Iscariot, the 
Emperor of Russia’s daughter, Julio Romano, Whitsun 
pastorals, a puritan who sings psalms to hornpipes... . 
Even Greene did not have so complete a “gallimaufry 
of gambols.’’ In such a world the seacoast of Bohemia 
is the least of wonders. And in the midst of this world, 
which is truly that of a winter’s tale, we have the acridly 
realistic study of the jealous Leontes. Put him beside 
Othello, the noble, the high-souled, the poetic, and 
Leontes seems to be a pathological case from a play of 
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Mr. O’Neill’s—until he repents. From that piece of 
morbid analysis Shakespeare turns to Antigonus, who, 
being no longer needed, makes his exit pursued by a 
bear, for no other reason, apparently, than that Jonson’s 
Oberon had included such an agreeable novelty in the 
cast and that an animal from a near-by bear-garden 
would be as attractive to spectators at the Globe as live 
horses used to be in Ben Hur. It is in this motley world 
also that we have the sad yet spirited dignity of Her- 
mione, the outspoken, unshakable loyalty of Paulina 
(who has no original in Greene), and the delicious sim- 
plicity and snobbery of the shepherd and his unfilial 
son. 

Yet, however heterogeneous the material, we have 
only to open The Winter’s Tale, at the right places, to 
lay aside cavilling and give ourselves up to enchantment. 
We may not care to remember Leontes, even Hermione 
and Paulina may grow a bit dim in our memories, but 
we can never forget the vision of Perdita peering in 
April’s front, and the daffodils 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


Fawnia is not without a pallid charm, but she is a cousin 
of Pamela (Richardson’s, not Sidney’s), who has an 
eye to the main chance and does not fail her princely 
lover when he needs a guiding hand in planning an 
elopement. Of Perdita it is enough to say that when we 
think of a pastoral heroine we think of her, the queen 
of curds and cream. And this radiant creature is born 
of the same imagination that filled Leontes’ warped 
mind.with ugly images of sex. 

It might be taken almost as an allegory of the breadth 
of Shakespeare’s art, of his prodigal and precious incon- 
gruities, that next after Perdita in our memories stands 
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the most engaging of rascals, Autolycus. We reach 
Act IV, Scene iii, where no dramatist who knew his 
business would introduce a fresh character—and in 
comes Autolycus singing 


When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year, 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 


Autolycus is a piece of sheer generosity on the part of 
his creator. He has no real concern with the plot, he is 
simply thrown in for fun because Shakespeare happened 
to think of him. And when at the sheep-shearing Auto- 
lycus displays his seductive wares, his ribbons and lawns 
and gloves and pins, and the country girls hang on the 
lips of the magical salesman, who has such a stock of 
wondrous ballads too—while their swains stand by, 
counting the cost—here, we say, if it ever existed and 
got on paper, is Merry England. 


Dramatis Prrsonz 


Lrontzs, King of Sicilia. 
MamiILuivs, young prince of Sicilia. 
CAMILLO, 
ANTIGONUS, 
CLEOMENES, 
Dion, 
Porrxenes, King of Bohemia. 

Fiorize, prince of Bohemia. 

Arcuipamus, a lord of Bohemia. 

Old Shepherd, reputed father of Perdita. 
Clown, his son. 

AUTOLYCUS, a rogue. 

[A Mariner. ] 

[A Gaoler. ] 

HERMIONE, queen to Leontes. 

Prropita, daughter to Leontes and Hermione. 
Pauuina, wife to Antigonus. 

Emr, a lady [attending on Hermione]. 
beens } shepherdesses.] 
[ Time, as Chorus. | 


Other Lords and Gentlemen [ Ladies, Officers] and 
Servants, Shepherds, and Shepherdesses. 


lords of Sicilia. 


[Scrne: Sicilia and Bohemia. ] 
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Act First 
SCENE I 


[ Sicilia. Ante-chamber in the palace of Leontes.]| 


Enter Camillo and Archidamus. 


Arch. If you shall chance, Camillo, to visit Bohe- 
mia on the like occasion whereon my services 
are now on foot, you shall see, as I have said, 
great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your 
Sicilia. 5 

Cam. I think, this coming summer, the King of 
Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the visitation 
which he justly owes him. 

Arch. Wherein our entertainment shall shame us 
we will be justified in our loves; for indeed— 10 

Cam. Beseech you,— 

Arch. Verily, I speak it in the freedom of my 
knowledge. We cannot with such magnificence 
—in so rare—I know not what to say. We will 
give you sleepy drinks, that your senses, unin- 15 
telligent of our insufficience, may, though they 
cannot praise us, as little accuse us. 

Cam. You pay a great deal too dear for what's 
given freely. 

83 on foot: employed. 7 Bohemia: the king of Bohemia. 10 


be—loves: make amends with a warm welcome. 11 Beseech: I 
beseech. 15-16 unintelligent of: not perceiving. 
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Arch. Believe me, I speak as my understanding 
instructs me and as mine honesty puts it to 
utterance. 

Cam. Sicilia cannot show himself over-kind to Bo- 
hemia. They were train’d together in their 
childhoods; and there rooted betwixt them then 
such an affection, which cannot choose but 
branch now. Since their more mature dignities 
and royal necessities made separation of their 
society, their encounters, though not personal, 
hath been royally attorneyed with interchange 
of gifts, letters, loving embassies; that they 
have seem’d to be together, though absent; 
shook hands, as over a vast; and embrac’d, as 
it were, from the ends of opposed winds. The 
heavens continue their loves! 

Arch. I think there is not in the world either malice 
or matter to alter it. You have an unspeak- 
able comfort of your young prince Mamillius. 
It is a gentleman of the greatest promise that 
ever came into my note. 

Cam. I very well agree with you in the hopes of 
him. It is a gallant child; one that indeed 
physics the subject, makes old hearts fresh. 
They that went on crutches ere he was born 
desire yet their life to see him a man. 

Arch. Would they else be content to die? 

Cam. Yes; if there were no other excuse why they 
should desire to live. 

Arch. If the King had no son, they would desire to 
live on crutches till he had one. 


20 


25 


30 


35 


4.0 


45 


50 


Exeunt. 
27 branch: bear branches. 80 attorneyed: performed by 


proxy. 81 that: so that. 383 vast: vast expanse. 88 of: 


in. 


40 note: observation. 43 physics the subject: does good to the 


people. 
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SCENE II 


[A room of state in the same.] 


Enter Leontes, Hermione, Mamillius, Polizenes, Camillo 
[and Attendants]. 


Pol. Nine changes of the watery star hath been 
The shepherd’s note since we have left our throne 
Without a burthen; time as long again 
Would be fill’d up, my brother, with our thanks, 
And yet we should, for perpetuity, 5 
Go hence in debt; and therefore, like a cipher, 
Yet standing in rich place, I multiply 
With one “We thank you” many thousands moe 
That go before it. 

Leon. Stay your thanks a while, 9 
And pay them when you part. 

Pol. Sir, that’s to-morrow. 
I am question’d by my fears, of what may chance 
Or breed upon our absence; that may blow 
No sneaping winds at home, to make us say, 
“This is put forth too truly.” Besides, I have stay’d 
To tire your Royalty. 


Leon. We are tougher, brother, 15 
Than you can put us to’t. 

Pol. No longer stay. 

Leon. One seven-night longer. 

Pol. Very sooth, to-morrow. 


1 watery star: the moon, “the governess of floods.” 6-7 like 
—place: see N. 8 moe: more. 9 Stay: postpone. 12 that: 
so that. 13 sneaping: nipping. 14 This—truly: probably, 
“sedition really has grown up.” 15-16 are—to’t: are too tough 
for any test of that kind. 17 Very sooth: in absolute truth. 
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Leon. We'll part the time between’s then; and in that 
I'll no gainsaying. 


Pol. Press me not, beseech you, so. 
There is no tongue that moves, none, none i’ the 
world, 20 


So soon as yours could win me. So it should now, 
Were there necessity in your request, although 
’T were needful I deni’d it. My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward; which to hinder 
Were in your love a whip to me; my stay 25 
To you a charge and trouble. To save both, 
Farewell, our brother. 
Leon. Tongue-tied our Queen? Speak you. 
Her. I had thought, sir, to have held my peace until 
You had drawn oaths from him not to stay. You, 
sir, 
Charge him too coldly. Tell him, you are sure 30 
All in Bohemia’s well; this satisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaim’d. Say this to him, 
He’s beat from his best ward. 


Leon. Well said, Hermione. 
Her. To tell, he longs to see his son, were strong; 
But let him say so then, and let him go; 35 


But let him swear so, and he shall not stay; 

We'll thwack him hence with distaffs. 

Yet of your royal presence I'll adventure 

The borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 

You take my lord, I’ll give him my commission 40 
To let him there a month behind the gest 

Prefix’d for ’s parting; yet, good deed, Leontes, 

18 between’s: between us. 19 I’ll—gainsaying: I will have no 
refusal. 25 Were—me: would make your love an injury to me. 
26 charge: expense. 33 beat—ward: deprived of his best argu- 
ment (fencing term). 88 adventure: venture. 39 borrow: bor- 


rowing. 40 take: charm. 41 let him: let him remain. gest: 
time allowed for a halt. 42 for ’s: for his. good deed: indeed. 
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I love thee not a jar o’ the clock behind 
What lady she her lord. You'll stay? 


Pol. No, madam. 
Her. Nay, but you will? 
Pol. I may not, verily. 45 


Her. Verily! 
You put me off with limber vows; but I, 
Though you would seek to unsphere the stars with 


oaths, 
Should yet say, “Sir, no going.” Verily, 
You shall not go; a lady’s “Verily” ’s 50 


As potent as a lord’s. Will you go yet? 

Force me to keep you as a prisoner, 

Not like a guest; so you shall pay your fees 

When you depart, and save your thanks. How say 


you? 
My prisoner or my guest? By your dread 
“Verily,” 55 
One of them you shall be. 
Pol. Your guest, then, madam. 


To be your prisoner should import offending, 
Which is for me less easy to commit 
Than you to punish. 
Her. Not your gaoler, then, 
But your kind hostess. Come, I'll question you 
Of my lord’s tricks and yours when you were 
boys. 61 
You were pretty lordings then? 
Pol. We were, fair Queen, 
Two lads that thought there was no more behind 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. 
43 jar: tick. 44 What lady she: any woman whatever. 47 


limber: limp, weak. 48 unsphere the stars: see N. 58 fees: 
fees paid by prisoners on leaving jail. 57 import: imply. 
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Her. Was not my lord 65 
The verier wag o’ the two? 

Pol. We were as twinn’d lambs that did frisk i the sun, 
And bleat the one at the other. What we chang’d 
Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dream’d 70 
That any did. Had we pursu’d that life, 

And our weak spirits ne’er been higher rear’d 

With stronger blood, we should have answer’d 
Heaven 

Boldly, “Not guilty”; the imposition clear’d 

Hereditary ours. 

Her: By this we gather 75 
You have tripp’d since. 

Pol. O my most sacred lady! 
Temptations have since then been born to’s; for 
In those unfledg’d days was my wife a girl; 

Your precious self had then not cross’d the eyes 
Of my young play-fellow. 

Her. Grace to boot! 80 
Of this make no conclusion, lest you say 
Your Queen and I are devils. Yet go on; 

The offences we have made you do we'll answer, 
If you first sinn’d with us, and that with us 
You did continue fault, and that you slipp’d not 
With any but with us. 


Leon. Is he won yet? 86 
Her. He'll stay, my lord. 
Leon. At my request he would not. 


Hermione, my dearest, thou never spok’st 
To better purpose. 
Her. Never? 
Leon. Never, but once. 


68 chang’d: exchanged. 74-75 the—ours: see N. 80 Grace 
to boot: heaven help me. 85 fault: to sin. 
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Her. What! have I twice said well? When was’t be- 

fore? 90 

I prithee tell me; cram’s with praise, and make’s 

As fat as tame things. One good deed dying 
tongueless 

Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 

Our praises are our wages; you may ride’s 

With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs ere 95 

With spur we heat an acre. But to the goal: 

My last good deed was to entreat his stay; 

What was my first? It has an elder sister, 

Or I mistake you. O, would her name were Grace! 

But once before I spoke to the purpose; when? 100 

Nay, let me have’t; I long. 


Leon. Why, that was when 
Three crabbed months had sour’d themselves to 
death, 102 


Ere I could make thee open thy white hand 
And clap thyself my love; then didst thou utter, 
“T am yours for ever.” 
Her. *Tis grace indeed. 105 
Why, lo you now, I have spoke to the purpose twice: 
The one for ever earn’d a royal husband; 
The other for some while a friend. 
[ Gives her hand to Polizxenes.] 
Leon. [ Aside.] Too hot, too hot! 
To mingle friendship far is mingling bloods. 
I have tremor cordis on me; my heart dances, 110 
But not for joy; not joy. This entertainment 
May a free face put on, derive a liberty 
From heartiness, from bounty, fertile bosom, 

92 tongueless: unpraised. 96 heat: traverse swiftly. goal: 
point. 99 would—Grace: would that that deed might be called 
a gracious one. 104 clap: clasp (hands). 110 tremor cordis: 
fluttering of the heart. 112 free: open, innocent. 113 fertile: 
generous. 
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And well become the agent; ’t may, I grant; 

But to be paddling palms and pinching fingers, 115 
As now they are, and making practis’d smiles, 

As in a looking-glass; and then to sigh, as ’twere 
The mort o’ the deer ;—O, that is entertainment 
My bosom likes not, nor my brows! Mamillius, 

Art thou my boy? 


Mam. Ay, my good lord. 
Leon. I’ fecks! 
Why, that’s my bawcock. What, hast smutch’d thy 
nose? 121 


They say it is a copy out of mine. Come, captain, 
We must be neat; not neat, but cleanly, captain: 
And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf 
Are all call’d neat.—Still virginalling 125 
Upon his palm!—How now, you wanton calf! 
Art thou my calf? 
Mam. Yes, if you will, my lord. 
Leon. Thou want’st a rough pash and the shoots that 
I have, 
To be full like me; yet they say we are 
Almost as like as eggs; women say so, 130 
That will say anything. But were they false 
As o’er-dy’d blacks, as wind, as waters, false 
As dice are to be wish’d by one that fixes 
No bourn ’twixt his and mine, yet were it true 
To say this boy were like me. Come, sir page, 135 
Look on me with your welkin eye. Sweet vil- 
lain! 


118 mort: blast on horn announcing the death of the 
deer. 119 brows: an allusion to the horns of the cuckold. 
120 IT’ fecks: in faith. 121 bawcock: fine fellow (beaw coq). 
smutch’d: soiled. 128 neat: the other meaning of “neat” (“cat- 
tle”) suggests horns. 125 virginalling: fingering, as if playing 
the virginals, a primitive kind of piano. 128 pash: head. 
shoots: horns. 182 o’er-dy’d blacks: black clothes rotted by 
too much dye. 134 bourn: boundary. 136 welkin: sky-blue. 
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Most dear’st! my collop! Can thy dam?— may’t 
be?— 
Affection! thy intention stabs the centre. 
Thou dost make possible things not so held, 
Communicat’st with dreams ;—how can this be?— 
With what’s unreal thou coactive art, 141 
And fellow’st nothing. Then ’tis very credent 
Thou mayst co-join with something; and thou dost, 
And that beyond commission, and I find it, 
And that to the infection of my brains 145 
And hardening of my brows. 
Pol. What means Sicilia? 
Her. He something seems unsettled. 
Pol. How, my lord! 
Leon. What cheer? How is’t with you, best brother? 
Her. You look 
As if you held a brow of much distraction. 
Are you mov d, my lord? 
Leon. No, in good earnest. 
How sometimes nature will betray its folly, 151 
Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms! Looking on the lines 
Of my boy’s face, methoughts I did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and saw myself unbreech’d 
In my green velvet coat, my dagger muzzl’d, 156 
Lest it should bite its master, and so prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 
This squash, this gentleman. Mine honest friend, 
Will you take eggs for money? 161 
Mam. No, my lord, I’ll fight. 
187 my collop: piece of my flesh. 138-146 Affection—brows: 
see N. 142 credent: credible. 144 commission: lawful limits. 
147 something: somewhat. 154 recoil: return in memory. 160 


squash: unripe pea-pod. 161 take—money: let yourself be 
cheated. 
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Leon. You will! Why, happy man be’s dole! My brother, 
Are you so fond of your young prince as we 
Do seem to be of ours? 

Pol. If at home, sir, 165 
He’s all my exercise, my mirth, my matter, 
Now my sworn friend and then mine enemy, 
My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all. 
He makes a July’s day short as December, 


And with his varying childness cures in me 170 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 
Leon. So stands this squire 


Offic’d with me. We two will walk, my lord, 
And leave you to your graver steps. Hermione, 
How thou lov’st us, show in our brother’s welcome; 
Let what is dear in Sicily be cheap. 175 
Next to thyself and my young rover, he’s 
Apparent to my heart. 
Her. If you would seek us, 
We are yours i’ the garden. Shall ’s attend you 
there? 
Leon. To your own bents dispose you; you'll be found, 
Be you beneath the sky. [Aside.] I am angling 
now, 180 
Though you perceive me not how I give line. 
Go to, go to! 
How she holds up the neb, the bill to him! 
And arms her with the boldness of a wife 
To her allowing husband! 
[Exeunt Polixenes, Hermione, and attendants. | 
Gone already! 185 


163 happy—dole: may happiness be his lot. 170 childness: 
childish ways. 171 Thoughts—blood: melancholy thoughts 
(thick: thicken). 171-172 So—me: this boy performs a like 
service for me. 177 Apparent: heir apparent. 178 Shall ’s: 
shall we. 179 To—you: follow your own inclinations. 183 neb: 
beak, nose. 184 arms her with: puts on. 185 allowing: ap- 
proving. 
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Inch-thick, knee-deep, o’er head and ears a fork’d 
one! 
Go, play, boy, play. Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too, but so disgrac’d a part, whose issue 
Will hiss me to my grave; contempt and clamour 
Will be my knell. Go, play, boy, play. There have 
been, 190 
Or I am much deceiv’d, cuckolds ere now; 
And many a man there is, even at this present, 
Now while I speak this, holds his wife by the arm, 
That little thinks she has been sluic’d in ’s absence 
And his pond fish’d by his next neighbour, by 195 
Sir Smile, his neighbour. Nay, there’s comfort in’t 
Whiles other men have gates, and those gates 
open’d, 
As mine, against their will. Should all despair 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 
Would hang themselves. Physic for’t there is 
none. 200 
It is a bawdy planet, that will strike 
Where ’tis predominant; and ’tis powerful, think it, 
From east, west, north, and south. Be it concluded, 
No barricado for a belly; know’t; 
It will let in and out the enemy 205 
With bag and baggage. Many thousand on’s 
Have the disease, and feel’t not. How now, boy! 
Mam. I am like you, they say. 
Leon. Why, that’s some comfort. 
What, Camillo there? 
Cam. Ay, my good lord. 210 
Leon. Go play, Mamillius; thou’rt an honest man. 
[Ezit Mamillius.] 
Camillo, this great sir will yet stay longer. 


186 fork’d: horned. 188 issue: outcome. 201 strike: blast, 
destroy. 202 predominant: see N. 206 on’s: of us. 
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Cam. You had much ado to make his anchor hold. 
When you cast out, it still came home. 
Leon. Didst note it? 
Cam. He would not stay at your petitions; made 215 
His business more material. 
Leon. Didst perceive it? 
[Aside.] They’re here with me already, whispering, 
rounding, 
“Sicilia is a so-forth.”’ ’Tis far gone, 
When I shall gust it last. How came’t, Camillo, 
That he did stay? 


Cam. At the good Queen’s entreaty. 
Leon. At the Queen’s be’t; “good” should be perti- 
nent; 221 


But, so it is, it is not. Was this taken 

By any understanding pate but thine? 

For thy conceit is soaking,—will draw in 

More than the common blocks. Not noted, is’t, 225 

But of the finer natures? By some severals 

Of head-piece extraordinary? Lower messes 

Perchance are to this business purblind? Say. 
Cam. Business, my lord! I think most understand 

Bohemia stays here longer. 


Leon. Ha! 
Cam. Stays here longer. 
Leon. Ay, but why? 231 


Cam. To satisfy your Highness and the entreaties 
Of our most gracious mistress. 


214 still—home: always came back without catching hold. 
216 material: important. 217 They’re—me: people are mock- 
ing me (with a gesture toward his forehead). rounding: whis- 
pering. 219 gust: taste, perceive. 221 pertinent: appropriate. 
222 so: as. taken: perceived. 224 conceit: intelligence. soak- 
ing: receptive. 225 blocks: blockheads; blocks on which hats 
were dyed (cf. “soaking”) and shaped. 226 of: by. severals: 
individuals. 227 lower messes: persons having inferior place 
at table. 228 purblind: quite blind. 
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Leon. Satisfy! 
The entreaties of your mistress! Satisfy! 234 
Let that suffice. I have trusted thee, Camillo, 
With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils, wherein, priest-like, thou 
Hast cleans’d my bosom; ay, from thee departed 
Thy penitent reform’d; but we have been 
Deceiv'd in thy integrity, deceiv’d 240 
In that which seems so. 
Cam. Be it forbid, my lord! 
Leon. To bide upon’t, thou art not honest, or, 
If thou inclin’st that way, thou art a coward, 
Which hoxes honesty behind, restraining 
From course requir’d; or else thou must be 
counted 245 
A servant grafted in my serious trust 
And therein negligent; or else a fool 
That seest a game play’d home, the rich stake 


drawn, 
And tak’st it all for jest. 
Cam. My gracious lord, 
I may be negligent, foolish, and fearful; 250 


In every one of these no man is free 

But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 

Among the infinite doings of the world, 

Sometime puts forth. In your affairs, my lord, 

If ever I were wilful-negligent, 255 
It was my folly; if industriously 

I play’d the fool, it was my negligence, 

Not weighing well the end; if ever fearful 

To do a thing, where I the issue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out 260 
Against the non-performance, ’twas a fear 


287 chamber-councils: private affairs. 242 bide: dwell, insist. 
244 hoxes: hamstrings. 254 puts forth: appears. 
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Which oft infects the wisest: these, my lord, 

Are such allow’d infirmities that honesty 

Is never free of. But, beseech your Grace, 

Be plainer with me; let me know my trespass 265 
By its own visage. If I then deny it, 

*Tis none of mine. 

Leon. Ha’ not you seen, Camillo,— 
But that’s past doubt, you have, or your eye-glass 
Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn,—or heard,— 
For to a vision so apparent rumour 270 
Cannot be mute,—or thought,—for cogitation 
Resides not in that man that does not think,— 

My wife is slippery? If thou wilt confess, 

Or else be impudently negative, 

To have nor eyes nor ears nor thought, then say 
My wife’s a hobby-horse,—deserves a name 276 
As rank as any flax-wench that puts to 

Before her troth-plight: say’t and justify’t. 

Cam. I would not be a stander-by to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so, without 280 
My present vengeance taken. Shrew my heart, 
You never spoke what did become you less 
Than this; which to reiterate were sin 
As deep as that, though true. 

Leon. Is whispering nothing? 
Is leaning cheek to cheek? Is meeting noses? 285 
Kissing with inside lip? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sigh?—a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty ;—horsing foot on foot? 
Skulking in corners? wishing clocks more swift? 


263 allow’d: permissible, common. 268 eye-glass: crystalline 
lens of the eye. 270 vision so apparent: sight so plain. 278 
slippery: unchaste. 277 flax-wench: female flax-worker. puts 
to: sins. 280 clouded: besmirched. 281 present: immediate. 
Shrew: beshrew, curse. 286-87 stopping—of: reining in. 288 
honesty: chastity. horsing: setting. 
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Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? and all eyes 290 

Blind with the pin-and-web but theirs, theirs only, 

That would unseen be wicked? Is this nothing? 

Why, then the world and all that’s in’t is nothing; 

The covering sky is nothing; Bohemia nothing; 

My wife is nothing; nor nothing have these noth- 
ings, 295 

If this be nothing. 

Cam. Good my lord, be cur’d 
Of this diseas’d opinion, and betimes; 
For ’tis most dangerous. 


Leon. Say it be, ’tis true. 
Cam. No, no, my lord. 
Leon. It is; you lie, you lie! 

I say thou liest, Camillo, and I hate thee, 300 


Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave, 
Or else a hovering temporizer, that 
Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evil, 
Inclining to them both. Were my wife’s liver 
Infected as her life, she would not live 305 
The running of one glass. 
Cam. Who does infect her? 
Leon. Why, he that wears her like her medal, hanging 
About his neck, Bohemia; who, if I 
Had servants true about me, that bare eyes 
To see alike mine honour as their profits, 310 
Their own particular thrifts, they would do that 
Which should undo more doing; ay, and thou, 
His cup-bearer,—whom I from meaner form 
Have bench’d and rear’d to worship, who mayst see 
Plainly as heaven sees earth and earth sees heaven, 


291 pin-and-web: cataract. 297 betimes: early. 302 hover- 
ing: wavering. 306 glass: hour-glass. 807 medal: medallion. 
811 particular thrifts: private gains. 313 meaner form: a 
lower seat. 314 bench’d: given high office. worship: dignity. 
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How I am gall’d,—mightst bespice a cup, 316 
To give mine enemy a lasting wink; 
Which draught to me were cordial. 
Cam. Sir, my lord, 
I could do this, and that with no rash potion, 
But with a lingering dram that should not work 
Maliciously like poison; but I cannot 321 
Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress, 
So sovereignly being honourable. 
I have lov’d thee,— 
Leon. Make that thy question, and go rot! 
Dost think I am so muddy, so unsettled, 325 
To appoint myself in this vexation, sully 
The purity and whiteness of my sheets, 
Which to preserve is sleep, which being spotted 
Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps, 
Give scandal to the blood o’ the Prince my son, 
Who I do think is mine and love as mine, 331 
Without ripe moving to’t? Would I do this? 
Could man so blench? 
Cam. I must believe you, sir; 
I do; and will fetch off Bohemia for’t; 
Provided that, when he’s removed, your Highness 
Will take again your queen as yours at first, 336 
Even for your son’s sake; and thereby for sealing 
The injury of tongues in courts and kingdoms 
Known and allied to yours. 
Leon. Thou dost advise me 
316 bespice: spice (with poison). 317 lasting wink: sleep 
of death. 319 rash: acting quickly. 321 Maliciously: violently. 
322 crack: flaw. 823 So—being: being so supremely. 324 ques- 
tion: theme. 3826 appoint—in: put myself into. 832 ripe moy- 
ing: adequate reason. 333 blench: shy, swerve from the road. 


334 fetch off: make away with. 3837 for sealing: to silence 
(some read “forestalling’’). 
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Even so as I mine own course have set down. 340 
I'll give no blemish to her honour, none. 

Cam. My lord, 
Go then; and with a countenance as clear 
As friendship wears at feasts, keep with Bohemia 
And with your queen. I am his cupbearer: 345 
If from me he have wholesome beverage, 
Account me not your servant. 

Leon. This is all. 
Do’t and thou hast the one half of my heart; 
Do't not, thou split’st thine own. 


Cam. I'll do’t, my lord. 
Leon. I will seem friendly, as thou hast advis’d me. 350 
Exit. 


Cam. O miserable lady! But, for me, 
What case stand I in? I must be the poisoner 
Of good Polixenes; and my ground to do’t 
Is the obedience to a master, one 
Who in rebellion with himself will have 355 
All that are his so too. To do this deed, 
Promotion follows. If I could find example 
Of thousands that had struck anointed kings 
And flourish’d after, I’d not do’t; but since 
Nor brass nor stone nor parchment bears not one, 
Let villainy itself forswear’t. I must 361 
Forsake the court. To do’t, or no, is certain 
To me a break-neck. Happy star reign now! 
Here comes Bohemia. 


Re-enter Polizenes. 


Pol. This is strange; methinks 
My favour here begins to warp. Not speak! 365 
Good day, Camillo. 


851 for: as for. 868 a break-neck: ruin. 865 warp: shrink, 
change. 
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Cam. Hail, most royal sir! 
Pol. What is the news i’ the court? 
Cam. None rare, my lord. 


Pol. The King hath on him such a countenance 
As he had lost some province and a region 
Lov’d as he loves himself. Even now I met him 
With customary compliment; when he, 371 
Wafting his eyes to the contrary and falling 
A lip of much contempt, speeds from me, and 
So leaves me to consider what is breeding 
That changeth thus his manners. 375 
Cam. I dare not know, my lord. 
Pol. How! dare not! Do not. Do you know, and dare 
not? 
Be intelligent to me: ’tis thereabouts ; 
For, to yourself, what you do know, you must, 
And cannot say, you dare not. Good Camillo, 380 
Your chang’d complexions are to me a mirror 
Which shows me mine chang’d too; for I must be 
A party in this alteration, finding 
Myself thus alter’d with’t. 
Cam. There is a sickness 
Which puts some of us in distemper, but 385 
I cannot name the disease; and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. 
Pol. How! caught of me! 
Make me not sighted like the basilisk. 
I have look’d on thousands, who have sped the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none so. Camillo,— 390 
As you are certainly a gentleman, thereto 
372 Wafting—contrary: turning his eyes away. falling: let- 
ting fall, curling. 374 breeding: going on. 378 Be intelligent: 
speak out. thereabouts: something of this kind. 3887 Of: from. 
388 Make—sighted: do not say I have eyes. basilisk: fabulous 


reptile whose look caused death. 3889 sped: fared. 3890 regard: 
look. 391 thereto: besides that. 
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Clerk-like experienc’d, which no less adorns 

Our gentry than our parents’ noble names, 

In whose success we are gentle,—I beseech you, 

If you know aught which does behove my knowl- 

edge 395 

Thereof to be inform’d, imprison’t not 

In ignorant concealment. 
Cam. I may not answer. 
Pol. A sickness caught of me, and yet I well! 

I must be answer’d. Dost thou hear, Camillo? 

I conjure thee, by all the parts of man 400 

Which honour does acknowledge, whereof the least 

Is not this suit of mine, that thou declare 

What incidency thou dost guess of harm 

Is creeping toward me; how far off, how near; 

Which way to be prevented, if to be; 405 
If not, how best to bear it. 
Cam. ; Sir, I will tell you, 

Since I am charg’d in honour and by him 

That I think honourable; therefore mark my 


counsel, 
Which must be even as swiftly follow’d as 
I mean to utter it, or both yourself and me 410 
Cry lost, and so good night! 
Pol. On, good Camillo. 


Cam. I am appointed him to murder you. 
Pol. By whom, Camillo? 
Cam. By the King. 
Pol: For what? 
Cam. He thinks, nay, with all confidence he swears, 
As he had seen’t or been an instrument 415 


892 Clerk-like: like a scholar. 398 gentry: gentility. 894 In 
—gentle: by inheritance from whom we derive our high rank. 
397 ignorant: that keeps me ignorant. 400 parts: qualities. 
403 incidency: happening. 412 him: the one. 415 As: as if. 
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To vice you to’t, that you have touch’d his queen 
Forbiddenly. 
Pol. O, then my best blood turn 
To an infected jelly, and my name 
Be yok’d with his that did betray the Best! 
Turn then my freshest reputation to 420 
A savour that may strike the dullest nostril 
Where I arrive, and my approach be shunn’d, 
Nay, hated too, worse than the great’st infection 
That e’er was heard or read! 
Cam. Swear his thought over 
By each particular star in heaven and 425 
By all their influences, you may as well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon 
As or by oath remove or counsel shake 
The fabric of his folly, whose foundation 
Is pil’d upon his faith and will continue 430 
The standing of his body. 
Pol. How should this grow? 
Cam. I know not; but I am sure ’tis safer to 
Avoid what’s grown than question how ’tis born. 
If therefore you dare trust my honesty, 
That lies enclosed in this trunk which you 435 
Shall bear along impawn’d, away to-night! 
Your followers I will whisper to the business, 
And will by twos and threes at several posterns 
Clear them o’ the city. For myself, I'll put 
My fortunes to your service, which are here 440 
By this discovery lost. Be not uncertain; 
For, by the honour of my parents, I 
416 vice: screw. 419 his: Judas’. 424 Swear—over: try to 
overpower his thoughts by swearing. 428 or—or: either—or. 
431 The—body: while his body endures. 435 trunk: body. 
436 impawn’d: as a pledge of my good faith. 488 posterns: 


small gates. 441 this discovery: my disclosure to you. uncer- 
tain: irresolute. 
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Have utt’red truth, which if you seek to prove, 
I dare not stand by; nor shall you be safer 
Than one condemn’d by the King’s own mouth, 
thereon 4A5 
His execution sworn. 
Pol. I do believe thee; 
I saw his heart in ’s face. Give me thy hand. 
Be pilot to me, and thy places shall 
Still neighbour mine. My ships are ready and © 
My people did expect my hence departure 450 
Two days ago. This jealousy 
Is for a precious creature. As she’s rare, 
Must it be great; and as his person’s mighty, 
Must it be violent; and as he does conceive 
He is dishonour’d by a man which ever 455 
Profess’d to him, why, his revenges must 
In that be made more bitter. Fear o’ershades me. 
Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen ;—part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill-ta’en suspicion! Come, Camillo; 460 
I will respect thee as a father if 
Thou bear’st my life off hence. Let us avoid. 
Cam. It is in mine authority to command 
The keys of all the posterns. Please your High- 
ness 
To take the urgent hour. Come, sir, away. 465 
Exeunt. 
444, stand by: await the outcome. 445-46 thereon—sworn: 
“whose death, as a sequel to his conviction, has been prede- 
termined” (Deighton). 448-49 thy—mine: you shall always have 
an office beside me. 456 Profess’d: professed friendship. 458 
expedition: haste. 458-60 Good—suspicion: see N. 462 avoid: 
go away. 
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Act SEconpD 


SCENE I 
[ Sicilia. A room in the palace. ] 


Enter Hermione, Mamillius, and Ladies. 

® 

Her. Take the boy to you; he so troubles me, 
"Tis past enduring. 

[1.] Lady. Come, my gracious lord, 
Shall I be your playfellow? 

Mam. No, I'll none of you. 

[1.] Lady. Why, my sweet lord? 

Mom. You'll kiss me hard and speak to me as if 5 
I were a baby still.—I love you better. 

2. Lady. And why so, my lord? 

Mam. Not for because 
Your brows are blacker; yet black brows, they say, 
Become some women best, so that there be not 


Too much hair there, but in a semicircle, 10 
Or a half-moon made with a pen. 
2. Lady. Who taught this? 


Mam. I learnt it out of women’s faces. Pray now 
What colour are your eyebrows? 

[1.] Lady. Blue, my lord. 

Mam. Nay, that’s a mock. I have seen a lady’s nose 
That has been blue, but not her eyebrows. 

[1.] Lady. Hark ye; 
The Queen your mother rounds apace. We shall 16 
Present our services to a fine new prince 
One of these days; and then you’d wanton with us, 
If we would have you. 


9 so: provided. 18 wanton: play. 
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2. Lady. She is spread of late 
Into a goodly bulk. Good time encounter her! 20 
Her, What wisdom stirs amongst you? Come, sir, now 
I am for you again. Pray you, sit by us, 
And tell ’s a tale. 


Mam. Merry or sad shall’t be? 

Her. As merry as you will. 

Mam. A sad tale’s best for winter. I have one 25 
Of sprites and goblins. 

Her. Let’s have that, good sir. 


Come on, sit down; come on, and do your best 
To fright me with your sprites; you’re powerful 
at it. 
Mam. There was a man— 
Her. Nay, come, sit down; then on. 
Mam. Dwelt by a churchyard. I will tell it softly; 
Yond crickets shall not hear it. 
Her. Come on, then, 
And give’t me in mine ear. 32 


| Enter Leontes, with Antigonus, Lords, and others. | 


Leon. Was he met there? his train? Camillo with him? 
[1.] Lord. Behind the tuft of pines I met them; never 
Saw I men scour so on their way. I eyed 35 
Them even to their ships. 
Leon. How blest am I 
In my just censure, in my true opinion! 
Alack, for lesser knowledge! How accurs’d 
In being so blest! There may be in the cup 
A spider steep’d, and one may drink, depart, 40 
And yet partake no venom, for his knowledge 
Is not infected; but if one present 
| 22 for you: at your service. 31 crickets: chattering ladies of 
_ the court. 85 scour: speed. 37 censure: judgment. 388 Alack 


—knowledge: alas, would that I knew less. 41 partake no 
» venom: see N. 
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The abhorr’d ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his sides, 
With violent hefts. I have drunk, and seen the 
spider. 45 

Camillo was his help in this, his pander. 
There is a plot against my life, my crown. 
All’s true that is mistrusted. That false villain 
Whom I employ’d was pre-employ’d by him. 
He has discover’d my design, and I 50 
Remain a pinch’d thing; yea, a very trick 
For them to play at will. How came the posterns 
So easily open? 

[1.] Lord. By his great authority ; 
Which often hath no less prevail’d than so 
On your command. 

Leon. I know’t too well. 55 
Give me the boy. I am glad you did not nurse him. 
Though he does bear some signs of me, yet you 
Have too much blood in him. 


Her. What is this? Sport? 
Leon. Bear the boy hence; he shall not come about her. 
Away with him! and let her sport herself 60 


With that she’s big with; for ’tis Polixenes 
Has made thee swell thus. 

Her. But I’d say he had not, 
And I'll be sworn you would believe my saying, 
Howe’er you lean to the nayward. 

Leon. You, my lords, 
Look on her, mark her well; be but about 65 
To say “she is a goodly lady,” and 
The justice of your hearts will thereto add 
“°Tis pity she’s not honest, honourable.” 


44 gorge: throat. 45 hefts: retchings. 50 discover’d: be- 
trayed. 51 pinch’d: tortured. trick: toy. 64 the nayward: 
denial. 


if. 


Her. 
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Praise her but for this her without-door form, 
Which on my faith deserves high speech, and 
straight 70 
The shrug, the hum or ha, these petty brands 
That calumny doth use—O, I am out— 
That mercy does, for calumny will sear 
Virtue itself; these shrugs, these hums and ha’s, 
When you have said “‘she’s goodly,’ come between 
Ere you can say “she’s honest’’: but be’t known, 76 
From him that has most cause to grieve it should 
be, 
She’s an adulteress. 
Should a villain say so, 
The most replenish’d villain in the world, 
He were as much more villain: you, my lord, 80 
Do but mistake. 


Leon. You have mistook, my lady, 


69 


Polixenes for Leontes. O thou thing! 

Which I'll not call a creature of thy place, 

Lest barbarism, making me the precedent, 

Should a like language use to all degrees, 85 
And mannerly distinguishment leave out 

Betwixt the prince and beggar. I have said 

She’s an adulteress; I have said with whom; 
More, she’s a traitor, and Camillo is 

A federary with her, and one that knows 90 
What she should shame to know herself 

But with her most vile principal, that she’s 

A bed-swerver, even as bad as those 

That vulgars give bold’st titles; ay, and privy 

To this their late escape. 

without-door form: outward appearance. 72 out: wrong. 


| 78 does: uses. 79 replenish’d: complete. 83 place: rank. 86 
mannerly distinguishment: proper distinctions. 90 federary: 
confederate (some read “fedary”). 94 vulgars: common 
people. 
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Her. No, by my life, 95 
Privy to none of this. How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publish’d me! Gentle my lord, 

You scarce can right me throughly then to say 
You did mistake. 

Leon. No; if I mistake 100 

In those foundations which I build upon, 

The centre is not big enough to bear 

A school-boy’s top. Away with her, to prison! 
He who shall speak for her is afar off guilty 
But that he speaks. 

Her. There’s some ill planet reigns; 
I must be patient till the heavens look 106 
With an aspect more favourable. Good my lords, 

I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 

Commonly are, the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your pities; but I have 110 
That honourable grief lodg’d here which burns 
Worse than tears drown. Beseech you all, my lords, 
With thoughts so qualified as your charities 

Shall best instruct you, measure me; and so 

The King’s will be perform’d! 


Leon. Shall I be heard? 
Her. Who is’t that goes with me? Beseech your High- 
ness, 116 


My women may be with me; for you see 
My plight requires it. Do not weep, good fools; 
There is no cause. When you shall know your 
mistress 
Has deserv’d prison, then abound in tears 120 
98 publish’d: publicly accused. 99 throughly: thoroughly. 
102 centre: the earth (as center of the universe). 104-5 is— 


speaks: acquires some guilt in merely defending her. 107 as- 
pect: see N. 115 heard: obeyed. 
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As I come out; this action I now go on 
Is for my better grace. Adieu, my lord. 
I never wish’d to see you sorry; now 
I trust I shall. My women, come; you have leave. 
Leon. Go, do our bidding; hence! 125 
[Lait Queen guarded, with Ladies. | 

[1.] Lord. Beseech your Highness, call the Queen again. 

Ant. Be certain what you do, sir, lest your justice ; 
Prove violence; in the which three great ones suffer, 
Yourself, your queen, your son. 

[1.] Lord. For her, my lord, 
I dare my life lay down and will do’, sir, 130 
Please you to accept it, that the Queen is spotless 
I’ the eyes of Heaven and to you; I mean, 

In this which you accuse her. 

Ant. If it prove 
She’s otherwise, I’ll keep my stables where 
I lodge my wife; I’ll go in couples with her; 135 
Than when I feel and see her no farther trust her; 
For every inch of woman in the world, 

Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh is false, 


If she be. 
Leon. Hold your peaces. 
[1.] Lord. Good my lord,— 
Ant. It is for you we speak, not for ourselves. 140 


You are abus’d, and by some putter-on 

That will be damn’d for’t; would I knew the villain, 

I would land-damn him. Be she honour-flaw’d, 

I have three daughters; the eldest is eleven; 

The second and the third, nine, and some five; 145 

If this prove true, they’ll pay for’t. By mine honour, 
121 action: indictment, or, campaign. 131 Please: if it please. 


134-385 Vll—wife: see N. 185 in couples: coupled, like dogs. 
141 abus’d: deceived. putter-on: plotter. 143 land-damn: see 


N. 145 some: about. 
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I'll geld ’em all; fourteen they shall not see 
To bring false generations. They are co-heirs; 
And I had rather glib myself than they 
Should not produce fair issue. 

Leon. Cease; no more. 
You smell this business with a sense as cold 151 
As is a dead man’s nose; but I do see’t and feel’t, 
As you feel doing thus; and see withal 
The instruments that feel. 

Ant. If it be so, 
We need no grave to bury honesty. 155 
There’s not a grain of it the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. 

Leon. What! lack I credit? 

[1.] Lord. I had rather you did lack than I, my lord, 
Upon this ground; and more it would content me 
To have her honour true than your suspicion, 160 
Be blam’d for’t how you might. 

Leon. Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
Our forceful instigation? Our prerogative 
Calls not your counsels, but our natural goodness 
Imparts this; which if you, or stupefied 165 
Or seeming so in skill, cannot or will not 
Relish a truth like us, inform yourselves 
We need no more of your advice. The matter, 
The loss, the gain, the ord’ring on’t, is all 
Properly ours. 

Ant. And I wish, my liege, 170 
You had only in your silent judgement tried it, 
Without more overture. 


148 bring false: bring forth illegitimate. 149 glib: geld. 
153-54. As—feel: see N. 159 Upon this ground: in this ques- 
tion. 1683 forceful instigation: strong impulse. 164 Calls not: 
does not call for. 165 which: as to which. 166 in skill: by 
design, 167 Relish: appreciate. 172 overture: disclosure. 
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Leon. How could that be? 
Hither thou art most ignorant by age, 
Or thou wert born a fool. Camillo’s flight, 
Added to their familiarity, 175 
Which was as gross as ever touch’d conjecture, 
That lack’d sight only, nought for approbation 
But only seeing, all other circumstances 
Made up to the deed, doth push on this proceed- 

ing. 

Yet, for a greater confirmation, 180 
For in an act of this importance ’twere 
Most piteous to be wild, I have dispatch’d in post 
To sacred Delphos, to Apollo’s temple, 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 
Of stuff’d sufficiency. Now from the oracle 185 
They will bring all; whose spiritual counsel had, 
Shall stop or spur me. Have I done well? 

[1.] Lord. Well done, my lord. 

Leon. Though I am satisfi’d and need no more 
Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 190 
Give rest to the minds of others, such as he 
Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to the truth. So have we thought it good 
From our free person she should be confin’d, 
Lest that the treachery of the two fled hence 195 
Be left her to perform. Come, follow us; 
We are to speak in public, for this business 
Will raise us all. 

Ant. [ Aside.] To laughter, as I take it, 199 
If the good truth were known. 

Exeunt. 


176 touch’d conjecture: conjecture reached to. 177 appro- 
bation: proof. 182 wild: rash. 185 stuff’d sufficiency: entire 
competence. 186 had: when obtained. 191 he: anyone. 194 
free: easily accessible. 198 raise: rouse to action. 
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SCENE II 
[ Outer ward of a prison. | 
Enter Paulina, a Gentleman, and Attendants. 


Paul. The keeper of the prison, call to him; 
Let him have knowledge who I am. ___[ Exit Gent.] 
Good lady, 
No court in Europe is too good for thee; 
What dost thou then in prison? 


[Re-enter Gentleman, with the Gaoler.] 


Now, good sir, 
You know me, do you not? 


Gaol. For a worthy lady, 5 
And one who much I honour. 

Paul. Pray you then, 
Conduct me to the Queen. 

Gaol. I may not, madam. 


To the contrary I have express commandment. 
Paul. Here’s ado, 
To lock up honesty and honour from 10 
The access of gentle visitors! Is’t lawful, pray you, 
To see her women? Any of them? Emilia? 
Gaol. So please you, madam, 
To put apart these your attendants, I 
Shall bring Emilia forth. 
Paul. I pray now, call her. 
Withdraw yourselves. 
[Eweunt Gentleman and attendants. ] 
Gaol. And, madam, 16 
I must be present at your conference. 
Paul. Well, be’t so, prithee. [Eait Gaoler.] 
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Here’s such ado to make no stain a stain 
As passes colouring. 


[ Re-enter Gaoler, with Emilia. ] 


Dear gentlewoman, 20 
How fares our gracious lady? 
Emil. As well as one so great and so forlorn 
May hold together. On her frights and griefs, 
Which never tender lady hath borne greater, 
She is something before her time deliver’d. 25 
Paul. A boy? 
Emil. A daughter, and a goodly babe, 
Lusty and like to live. The Queen receives 
Much comfort in’t; says, “My poor prisoner, 
I am innocent as you.” 
Paul. I dare be sworn. 
These dangerous unsafe lunes i’ the King, beshrew 
them! 30 
He must be told on’t, and he shall. The office 
Becomes a woman best; I'll take’t upon me. 
If I prove honey-mouth’d, let my tongue blister 
And never to my red-look’d anger be 
The trumpet any more. Pray you, Emilia, 35 
Commend my best obedience to the Queen. 
If she dares trust me with her little babe, 
I'll show’t the King and undertake to be 
Her advocate to the loud’st. We do not know 
How he may soften at the sight o’ the child. 40 
The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades when speaking fails. 
Emil. Most worthy madam, 
Your honour and your goodness is so evident 
20 colouring: dyeing, pretexts. 23 On: on account of. 27 


like: likely. 30 lunes: fits of lunacy. 38 blister: ie. as a 
result of falsehood. 34 red-look’d: red-looking. 
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That your free undertaking cannot miss 


A thriving issue. There is no lady living 45 
So meet for this great errand. Please your lady- 
ship 


To visit the next room, I’ll presently 
Acquaint the Queen of your most noble offer; 
Who but to-day hammer’d of this design, 
But durst not tempt a minister of honour, 50 
Lest she should be deni’d. 
Paul. Tell her, Emilia, 
I'll use that tongue I have. If wit flow from’t 
As boldness from my bosom, let’t not be doubted 
I shall do good. 
Emil. Now be you blest for it! 
Tll to the Queen. Please you, come something 
nearer. 55 
Gaol. Madam, if’t please the Queen to send the babe, 
I know not what I shall incur to pass it, 
Having no warrant. 
Paul. You need not fear it, sir. 
This child was prisoner to the womb and is 
By law and process of great Nature thence 60 
Freed and enfranchis’d, not a party to 
The anger of the King nor guilty of, 
If any be, the trespass of the Queen. 
Gaol. I do believe it. 
Paul. Do not you fear. Upon mine honour, I 65 
Will stand betwixt you and danger. Exeunt. 
44 free: generous. 45 thriving issue: happy result. 46 meet: 
fit. 49 hammer’d of: pondered on. 50 tempt: attempt, ask. 


52 wit: wisdom. 57 to—it: if I let it pass. 63 any: ie., any 
trespass. 
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SCENE III 


[A room in Leontes’ palace.] 


Enter Leontes, Antigonus, Lords, and Servants. 


Leon. Nor night nor day no rest. It is but weakness 
To bear the matter thus; mere weakness. If 
The cause were not in being,—part o’ the cause, 
She the adulteress; for the harlot king 
Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 5 
And level of my brain, plot-proof; but she 
I can hook to me: say that she were gone, 
Given to the fire, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again. Who’s there? 


[1.] Serv. My lord? 

Leon. How does the boy? 

[1.] Serv. He took good rest to-night; 
*Tis hop’d his sickness is discharg’d. 11 


Leon. To see his nobleness! 
Conceiving the dishonour of his mother, 
He straight declin’d, droop’d, took it deeply, 
Fasten’d and fix’d the shame on’t in himself, 15 
Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep, 
And downright languish’d. Leave me solely; go, 
See how he fares. [Ezit Serv.] Fie, fie! no thought 
of him; 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me: in himself too mighty, 20 
And in his parties, his alliance. Let him be 
Until a time may serve; for present vengeance, 

4 harlot: licentious. 5 blank: white spot in center of target. 


6 level: aim. 8 moiety: half, part. 11 discharg’d: over. 15 
on’t: of it. 17 solely: alone. 18 him: Polixenes. 
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Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 

Laugh at me, make their pastime at my sorrow. 

They should not laugh if I could reach them, 
nor 25 

Shall she within my power. 


Enter Paulina [with a babe]. 


[1.] Lord. You must not enter. 
Paul. Nay, rather, good my lords, be second to me. 
Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas, 
Than the Queen’s life? A gracious innocent soul, 
More free than he is jealous. 


Ant. That’s enough. 
[2.] Serv. Madam, he hath not slept to-night; com- 
manded 31 
None should come at him. 
Paul. Not so hot, good sir; 


I come to bring him sleep. ’Tis such as you, 

That creep like shadows by him and do sigh 

At each his needless heavings, such as you 35 
Nourish the cause of his awaking. I 

Do come with words as medicinal as true, 

Honest as either, to purge him of that humour 
That presses him from sleep. 


Leon. What noise there, ho? 

Paul. No noise, my lord; but needful conference 40 
About some gossips for your Highness. 

Leon. How! 


Away with that audacious lady! Antigonus, 
I charg’d thee that she should not come about me: 
I knew she would. 

Ant. I told her so, my lord, 
On your displeasure’s peril and on mine, 45 
She should not visit you. 


27 be—to: second, help. 30 free: innocent. 88 humour: see 
N. 41 gossips: baptismal sponsors. 
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Leon. What, canst not rule her? 
Paul. From all dishonesty he can. In this, 
Unless he take the course that you have done, 
Commit me for committing honour, trust it, 
He shall not rule me. 


Ant. La you now, you hear. 
When she will take the rein I let her run; 51 
But she'll not stumble. 

Paul. Good my liege, I come; 


And, I beseech you, hear me, who professes 
Myself your loyal servant, your physician, 

Your most obedient counsellor, yet that dares 55 
Less appear so in comforting your evils, 

Than such as most seem yours. I say, I come 
From your good queen. 


Leon. Good queen! 
Paul. Good queen, my lord, 
Good queen; I say good queen; 59 


And would by combat make her good, so were I 

A man, the worst about you. 
Leon. Force her hence. 
Paul. Let him that makes but trifles of his eyes 

First hand me. On mine own accord I'll off, 

But first IJ] do my errand. The good queen, 64 

For she is good, hath brought you forth a daughter ; 

Here ’tis; commends it to your blessing. 

[Laying down the child.] 

Leon. Out! 

A mankind witch! Hence with her, out o’ door! 

A most intelligencing bawd! 


49 Commit: imprison. committing honour: acting honour- 
ably. 56-57 Less—yours: see N. 60 so:if. 61 worst: weakest. 
62 makes—of: puts little value on. 68 hand: touch. 67 man- 
kind: masculine, violent. 68 intelligencing bawd: go-between 
for lovers. 
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Paul. Not so. 
I am as ignorant in that as you 
In so entitling me, and no less honest 70 


Than you are mad; which is enough, I'll warrant, 
As this world goes, to pass for honest. 

Leon. Traitors ! 
Will you not push her out? Give her the bastard. 
Thou dotard! thou art woman-tir’d, unroosted 
By thy dame Partlet here. Take up the bastard; 
Take’t up, I say; give’t to thy crone. 

Paul. For ever 
Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 77 
Tak’st up the Princess by that forced baseness 
Which he has put upon’t! 

Leon. He dreads his wife. 

Paul. So I would you did; then ’twere past all doubt 
You’d call your children yours. 


Leon. A nest of traitors ! 
Ant. I am none, by this good light. 
Paul. Nor I, nor any 82 


But one that’s here, and that’s himself; for he 
The sacred honour of himself, his queen’s, 
His hopeful son’s, his babe’s, betrays to slander, 85 
Whose sting is sharper than the sword’s, and will 
not—— 
For, as the case now stands, it is a curse 
He cannot be compell’d to’t—once remove 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten 
As ever oak or stone was sound. 
Leon. A callat 90 
Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her hus- 
band 
74 woman-tir’d: henpecked. unroosted: put off the perch. 


75 dame Partlet: see N. 78 by—baseness: under that false 
name of bastard. 79 He: Antigonus. 90 callat: slut, scold. 
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And now baits me! This brat is none of mine; 
It is the issue of Polixenes. 

Hence with it, and together with the dam 
Commit them to the fire! 

Paul. It is yours; 95 
And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 
So like you, ’tis the worse. Behold, my lords, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father, eye, nose, lip, 

The trick of’s frown, his forehead, nay, the valley, 

The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek, 101 

His smiles, 

The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger; 

And thou, good goddess Nature, which hast made 
it 

So like to him that got it, if thou hast 105 

The ordering of the mind too, ’mongst all colours 

No yellow in’t, lest she suspect, as he does, 

Her children not her husband’s! 


Leon. A gross hag! 
And, lozel, thou art worthy to be hang’d, 109 
That wilt not stay her tongue. 

Ant. Hang all the husbands 


That cannot do that feat, you'll leave yourself 
Hardly one subject. 
Leon. Once more, take her hence. 
Paul. A most unworthy and unnatural lord 
Can do no more. 


Leon. I'll ha’ thee burnt. 
Paul. I care not; 
It is an heretic that makes the fire, 115 
Not she which burns in’t. I'll not call you 
tyrant ; 


96-97 proverb—worse: see N. 100 valley: in the chin? 105 
got: begot. 107 yellow: color of jealousy. 109 lozel: rascal. 
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But this most cruel usage of your queen, 

Not able to produce more accusation 

Than your own weak-hing’d fancy, something 
savours 

Of tyranny and will ignoble make you, 120 

Yea, scandalous to the world. 


Leon. On your allegiance, 


Out of the chamber with her! Were I a tyrant, 
Where were her life? She durst not call me so, 
If she did know me one. Away with her! 


Paul. I pray you, do not push me; I'll be gone. 125 


Look to your babe, my lord; ’tis yours. Jove send 
her 

A better guiding spirit! What needs these hands? 

You, that are thus so tender o’er his follies, 

Will never do him good, not one of you. 

So, so; farewell; we are gone. Exit. 


Leon. Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to this. 131 


Ant. 


My child? Away with’t! Even thou, that hast 
A heart so tender o’er it, take it hence 
And see it instantly consum’d with fire; 
Even thou and none but thou. Take it up straight. 
Within this hour bring me word ’tis done, 136 
And by good testimony, or I'll seize thy life, 
With what thou else call’st thine. If thou refuse 
And wilt encounter with my wrath, say so; 
The bastard brains with these my proper hands 
Shall I dash out. Go, take it to the fire; 141 
For thou set’st on thy wife. 

I did not, sir. 
These lords, my noble fellows, if they please, 
Can clear me in’t. 


Lords. We can. My royal liege, 
127 What—hands: why need I be pushed out. 137 seize: 


take. 


140 proper: own. 1438 fellows: peers. 
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He is not guilty of her coming hither. 145 
Leon. You're liars all. 
1. Lord. Beseech your Highness, give us better credit. 
We have always truly serv’d you, and beseech 
So to esteem of us, and on our knees we beg, 
As recompense of our dear services 150 
Past and to come, that you do change this purpose, 
Which being so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to some foul issue. We all kneel. 
Leon. I am a feather for each wind that blows. 
Shall I live on to see this bastard kneel 155 
And call me father? Better burn it now 
Than curse it then. But be it; let it live. 
It shall not neither. You, sir, come you hither; 
You that have been so tenderly officious 
With Lady Margery, your midwife there, 160 
To save this bastard’s life,—for ’tis a bastard, 
So sure as this beard’s gray,—what will you ad- 
venture 
To save this brat’s life? 
Ant. Anything, my lord, 
That my ability may undergo 
And nobleness impose; at least thus much: 165 
I'll pawn the little blood which I have left 
To save the innocent. Anything possible. 
Leon. It shall be possible. Swear by this sword 
Thou wilt perform my bidding. 


Ant. I will, my lord. 
Leon. Mark and perform it; see’st thou? for the fail 
Of any point in’t shall not only be re 


Death to thyself but to thy lewd-tongu’d wife, 
Whom for this time we pardon. We enjoin thee, 
As thou art liege-man to us, that thou carry 


150 dear: loyal. 160 Lady Margery: see N. 162 this: An- 
tigonus’. 164 undergo: undertake. 170 fail: failure. 
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This female bastard hence, and that thou bear 
it 175 
To some remote and desert place quite out 
Of our dominions, and that there thou leave it, 
Without more mercy, to it own protection 
And favour of the climate. As by strange fortune 
It came to us, I do in justice charge thee, 180 
On thy soul’s peril and thy body’s torture, 
That thou commend it strangely to some place 
Where chance may nurse or end it. Take it up. 
Ant. I swear to do this, though a present death 
Had been more merciful. Come on, poor babe. 185 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens 
To be thy nurses! Wolves and bears, they say, 
Casting their savageness aside, have done 
Like offices of pity. Sir, be prosperous 
In more than this deed does require! And bless- 
ing 190 
Against this cruelty fight on thy side, 
Poor thing, condemn’d to loss! 
Exit [with the babe]. 
Leon. No, I'll not rear 
Another’s issue. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Please your Highness, posts 
From those you sent to the oracle are come 
An hour since. Cleomenes and Dion, 195 
Being well arriv’'d from Delphos, are both landed, 
Hasting to the court. 

[1.] Lord. So please you, sir, their speed 
Hath been beyond accompt. 


178 it: its. 182 commend: entrust. strangely: as the child 
of the alien, Polixenes. 184 present: immediate. 190 require: 
deserve. 192 loss: perdition. 198 accompt: calculation. 
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Leon. Twenty-three days 
They have been absent; ’tis good speed; foretells 
The great Apollo suddenly will have 200 


The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords; 
Summon a session, that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady, for, as she hath 
Been publicly accus’d, so shall she have 


A just and open trial. While she lives 205 
My heart will be a burthen to me. Leave me, 
And think upon my bidding. Exeunt. 


Acr Turrp 
SCENE I 
[A street in a Sicilian town.] 
Enter Cleomenes and Dion. 


Cleo. The climate’s delicate, the air most sweet, 
Fertile the isle, the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it bears. 

Dion. I shall report, 
For most it caught me, the celestial habits, 
Methinks I so should term them, and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. O, the sacrifice! 6 
How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly 
It was i’ the offering! 

Cleo. But of all, the burst 
And the ear-deaf’ning voice o’ the oracle, 

Kin to Jove’s thunder, so surpris’d my sense, 10 
That I was nothing. 
200 suddenly: quickly. 2 isle: see N. 4 habits: robes. 
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Dion. If the event o’ the journey 
Prove as successful to the Queen,—O be’t so!— 
As it hath been to us rare, pleasant, speedy, 
The time is worth the use on't. 

Cleo. Great Apollo 
Turn all to the best! These proclamations, 15 
So forcing faults upon Hermione, 
I little like. 

Dion. The violent carriage of it 
Will clear or end the business. When the oracle, 
Thus by Apollo’s great divine seal’d up, 


Shall the contents discover, something rare 20 

Even then will rush to knowledge. Go; fresh horses! 

And gracious be the issue! Exeunt. 
SCENE II 


[ Sicilia. A place of justice. ] 
Enter Leontes, Lords, and Officers. 


Leon. This sessions (to our great grief we pronounce) 
Even pushes ’gainst our heart,—the party tried 
The daughter of a king, our wife, and one 
Of us too much belov’d. Let us be clear’d 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 5 
Proceed in justice, which shall have due course 
Even to the guilt or the purgation. 

Produce the prisoner. 

Off. It is his Highness’ pleasure that the Queen 

Appear in person here in court. Silence! 10 
11 event: outcome. 14 worth—on’t: well spent. 17 carriage: 


handling. 19 great divine: high priest. 1 sessions: trial. pro- 
nounce: declare. 7 purgation: acquittal. 
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[Enter Hermione (as to her trial); Paulina and Ladies 


attending. | 


Leon. Read the indictment. 

Off. [Reads.] “Hermione, Queen to the worthy 
Leontes, King of Sicilia, thou art here accused 
and arraigned of high treason, in committing 
adultery with Polixenes, King of Bohemia, and 
conspiring with Camillo to take away the life 
of our sovereign lord the King, thy royal hus- 
band: the pretence whereof being by circum- 
stances partly laid open, thou, Hermione, 
contrary to the faith and allegiance of a true 
subject, didst counsel and aid them, for their 
better safety, to fly away by night.” 

Her. Since what I am to say must be but that 
Which contradicts my accusation, and 
The testimony on my part no other 


15 


20 


25 


But what comes from myself, it shall scarce boot 


me 
To say “Not guilty.” Mine integrity 
Being counted falsehood, shall, as I express it, 
Be so receiv’'d. But thus:—If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, as they do, 
I doubt not then but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. You, my lord, best know, 
(Who least will seem to do so,) my past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 
As I am now unhappy; which is more 
Than history can pattern, though devis’d 
And play’d to take spectators. For behold me, 


30 


35 


18 pretence: design. 26 boot: help. 88 patience: suffering 
innocence. 87 pattern: show examples of. 38 take: captivate. 
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A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, a great king’s daughter, 40 
The mother to a hopeful prince, here standing 
To prate and talk for life and honour ’fore 
Who please to come and hear. For life, I prize it 
As I weigh grief, which I would spare; for hon- 
our, 

’Tis a derivative from me to mine, 45 
And only that I stand for. I appeal 
To your own conscience, sir, before Polixenes 
Came to your court, how I was in your grace, 
How merited to be so; since he came, 
With what encounter so uncurrent I 50 
Have strain’d to appear thus; if one jot beyond 
The bound of honour, or in act or will 
That way inclining, hard’ned be the hearts 
Of all that hear me, and my near’st of kin 
Cry fie upon my grave! 

Leon. I ne’er heard yet 55 
That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did 
Than to perform it first. 

Her. That’s true enough; 
Though ’tis a saying, sir, not due to me. 

Leon. You will not own it. 

Her. More than mistress of 60 
Which comes to me in name of fault, I must not 
At all acknowledge. For Polixenes, 
With whom I am accus’d, I do confess 
I lov’d him as in honour he requir’d, 
With such a kind of love as might become 65 
A lady like me, with a love even such, 


39 owe: own. 41 hopeful: promising. 43-4 For—spare: see 
N.. 50 encounter: behavior. uncurrent: unusual. 51 strain’d: 
gone beyond proper limits. 56 wanted: lacked. 59 due: ap- 
plicable. 60-1 More—Which: guilty of more than what. 64 re- 
qnir’d: deserved. 
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So and no other, as yourself commanded ; 
Which not to have done I think had been in me 
Both disobedience and ingratitude 
To you and toward your friend, whose love had 
spoke, 70 

Even since it could speak, from an infant, freely 
That it was yours. Now, for conspiracy, 
I know not how it tastes; though it be dish’d 
For me to try how. All I know of it 
Is that Camillo was an honest man; 1h: 
And why he left your court, the gods themselves, 
Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 

Leon. You knew of his departure, as you know 
What you have underta’en to do in’s absence. 

Her. Sir, 80 
You speak a language that I understand not. 
My life stands in the level of your dreams, 
Which I'll lay down. 

Leon. Your actions are my dreams; 
You had a bastard by Polixenes, 
And I but dream’d it. As you were past all 

shame,— 85 

Those of your fact are so,—so past all truth, 
Which to deny concerns more than avails; for as 
Thy brat hath been cast out, like to itself, 
No father owning it,—which is, indeed, 
More criminal in thee than it,—so thou 90 
Shalt feel our justice, in whose easiest passage 
Look for no less than death. 

Her. Sir, spare your threats. 
The bug which you would fright me with I seek; 

77 Wotting: (if) knowing. 82 in—of: within the range of, 
at the mercy of. dreams: delusions. 83 Which: i.e., my life. 
86 of your fact: who do such evil deeds. 87 Which—avails: 
denial costs you more trouble than it is worth. 88 like to it- 


self: as an outcast should be. 91 easiest passage: mildest 
course. 93 bug: bogey. 
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‘lo me can life be no commodity. 
The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 95 
I do give lost; for I do feel it gone, 
But know not how it went. My second joy 
And first-fruits of my body, from his presence 
I am barr’d, like one infectious. My third comfort, 
Starr’d most unluckily, is from my breast, 100 
The innocent milk in it most innocent mouth, 
Hal’d out to murder; myself on every post 
Proclaim’d a strumpet; with immodest hatred 
The child-bed privilege deni’d, which longs 
To women of all fashion; lastly, hurried 105 
Here to this place, i’ the open air, before 
I have got strength of limit. Now, my liege, 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive, 
That I should fear to die? Therefore proceed. 
But yet hear this: mistake me not; no life, 110 
I prize it not a straw, but for mine honour, 
Which I would free,—if I shall be condemn’d 
Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping else 
But what your jealousies awake, I tell you 
*Tis rigour and not law. Your honours all, 115 
I do refer me to the oracle: 
Apollo be my judge! 
[1.] Lord. This your request 
Is altogether just; therefore bring forth, 
And in Apollo’s name, his oracle. 
[Exeunt certain Officers. ] 
Her. The Emperor of Russia was my father: 120 
O that he were alive, and here beholding 


94 commodity: source of profit. 96 give: count. 100 Starr’d 
—unluckily: born under most unlucky stars. 101 it: its. 108 
immodest: immoderate. 104 longs: belongs. 105 fashion: kinds, 
degrees. 107 limit: period of convalescence after childbirth. 
110 no life: I do not plead for life. 115 rigour: tyranny. 
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His daughter’s trial! that he did but see 
The flatness of my misery, yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge! 


[Re-enter Officers, with Cleomenes and Dion.] 


Off. You here shall swear upon this sword of jus- 
tice, 125 
That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
Been both at Delphos, and from thence have 
brought 
This seal’d-up oracle, by the hand deliver’d 
Of great Apollo’s priest, and that since then 


You have not dar’d to break the holy seal 130 
Nor read the secrets in’t. 
Cleo. Dion. All this we swear. 


Leon. Break up the seals and read. 

Off.[Reads.| ‘Hermione is chaste; Polixenes 
blameless; Camillo a true subject; Leontes a 
jealous tyrant; his innocent babe truly begot- 135 
ten; and the King shall live without an heir, 
if that which is lost be not found.” 

Lords. Now blessed be the great Apollo! 


Her. Praised ! 

Leon. Hast thou read truth? 

Off. Ay, my lord, even so 
As it is here set down. 140 


Leon. There is no truth at all i’ the oracle. 
The sessions shall proceed; this is mere falsehood. 


[Enter a Servant. ] 


Serv. My lord the King, the King! 
Leon. What is the business? 


123 flatness: completeness. 142 mere: pure. 
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Serv. O sir, I shall be hated to report it! 144 
The Prince your son, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the Queen’s speed, is gone. 
Leon. How! gone? 
Serv. Is dead. 
Leon. Apollo’s angry; and the heavens themselves 
Do strike at my injustice. [Hermione swoons.] 
How now there! 
Paul. This news is mortal to the Queen. Look down 
And see what Death is doing. 
Leon. Take her hence; 150 
Her heart is but o’ercharg’d; she will recover. 
I have too much believ’d mine own suspicion. 
Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life. 
[Exeunt Paulina and Ladies, with Her- 
mione. | 
Apollo, pardon 
My great profaneness ’gainst thine oracle! 155 
Tl reconcile me to Polixenes, 
New woo my queen, recall the good Camillo, 
Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mercy; 
For, being transported by my jealousies 
To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I chose 160 
Camillo for the minister to poison 
My friend Polixenes; which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My swift command, though I with death and with 
Reward did threaten and encourage him, 165 
Not doing’t and being done. He, most humane 
And fill’d with honour, to my kingly guest 
Unclasp’d my practice, quit his fortunes here, 
144 to: if I. 145 conceit: imagining. 146 speed: fortunes. 


151 o’ercharg’d: over-burdened. 168 tardied: delayed. 168 
Unclasp’d my practice: revealed my purpose. 
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Which you knew great, and to the hazard 

Of all incertainties himself commended, 170 
No richer than his honour. How he glisters 
Thorough my rust! And how his piety 

Does my deeds make the blacker! 


[Re-enter Paulina. ] 


Paul. Woe the while! 
O, cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking it, 
Break too! 

[1.] Lord. What fit is this, good lady? 175 


Paul. What studied torments, tyrant, hast for me? 
What wheels? racks? fires? What flaying? boiling 
In leads or oils? What old or newer torture 
Must I receive, whose every word deserves 
To taste of thy most worst? Thy tyranny 180 
Together working with thy jealousies, 

Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 

For girls of nine, O, think what they have done 
And then run mad indeed, stark mad! for all 

Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 185 
That thou betray’dst Polixenes, ’twas nothing; 
That did but show thee, of a fool, inconstant 
And damnable ingrateful: nor was’t much, 

Thou wouldst have poison’d good Camillo’s honour, 
To have him kill a king; poor trespasses, 190 
More monstrous standing by; whereof I reckon 
The casting forth to crows thy baby-daughter 

To be or none or little, though a devil 

Would have shed water out of fire ere done’t: 

Nor is’t directly laid to thee, the death 195 
Of the young Prince, whose honourable thoughts, 


171 No—hozxour: with no riches but. glisters: glitters. 172 
Thorough: through. 185 spices: foretastes. 187 of: for, as. 
194 ere done’t: before doing it. 
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Thoughts high for one so tender, cleft the heart 
That could conceive a gross and foolish sire 
Blemish’d his gracious dam; this is not, no, 

Laid to thy answer: but the last;—O lords, 200 
When I have said, cry “Woe!’—the Queen, the 


Queen, 
The sweet’st, dear’st creature’s dead, and venge- 
ance for’t 
Not dropp’d down yet. 
[1.] Lord. The higher powers forbid! 
Paul. I say she’s dead; I’ll swear’t. If word nor oath 
Prevail not, go and see. If you can bring 205 


Tincture or lustre in her lip, her eye, 
Heat outwardly or breath within, I’ll serve you 
As I would do the gods. But, O thou tyrant! 
Do not repent these things, for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir; therefore betake thee 
To nothing but despair. A thousand knees 211 
Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and still winter 
In storm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. 

Leon. Go on, go on; 215 
Thou canst not speak too much. I have deserv’d 
All tongues to talk their bitt’rest. 

[1.] Lord. Say no more. 
Howe’er the business goes, you have made fault 
I’ the boldness of your speech. 


Paul. I am sorry for’t. 
All faults I make, when I shall come to know 
them, 220 


I do repent. Alas! I have show’d too much 
The rashness of a woman; he is touch’d 


201 said: reported it. 206 Tincture: color. 210 stir: remove. 
213 still: continual. 
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To the noble heart. What’s gone and what’s past 
help 

Should be past grief. Do not receive affliction 

At my petition; I beseech you, rather 225 

Let me be punish’d, that have minded you 

Of what you should forget. Now, good my liege, 

Sir, royal sir, forgive a foolish woman. 

The love I bore your queen—lo, fool again !— 

I'll speak of her no more, nor of your children; 230 

Ill not remember you of my own lord, 

Who is lost too. Take your patience to you, 

And I'll say nothing. 

Leon. Thou didst speak but well 
When most the truth; which I receive much better 
Than to be pitied of thee. Prithee, bring me 235 
To the dead bodies of my queen and son. 

One grave shall be for both; upon them shall 

The causes of their death appear, unto 

Our shame perpetual. Once a day I'll visit 

The chapel where they lie, and tears shed there 240 
Shall be my recreation. So long as nature 

Will bear up with this exercise, so long 

I daily vow to use it. Come and lead me 

To these sorrows. Exeunt. 


SCENE III 
[ Bohemia. A desert country near the sea.] 


Enter Antigonus, with the Babe, and a Mariner. 


Ant. Thou art perfect then, our ship hath touch’d upon 
The deserts of Bohemia? 
225 my petition: cf. ll, 210-11. 226 minded: reminded. 231 


remember: remind. 242 bear up with: permit. 1 perfect: cer- 
tain. 1-2 ship—Bohemia: see N. 
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Mar. Ay, my lord; and fear 
We aie landed in ill time: the skies look grimly 
And threaten present blusters. In my conscience, 
The heavens with that we have in hand are angry 5 
And frown upon ’s. 

Ant. Their sacred wills be done! Go, get aboard; 
Look to thy bark. Ill not be long before 
I call upon thee. 

Mar. Make your best haste, and go not 10 
Too far i’ the land; ’tis like to be loud weather. 
Besides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey that keep upon’t. 


Ant. Go thou away; 
I'll follow instantly. 
Mar. I am glad at heart 
To be so rid o’ the business. Exit. 
Ant. Come, poor babe. 
I have heard, but not believ’d, the spirits o’ the 
dead 16 


May walk again. If such thing be, thy mother 
Appear’d to me last night, for ne’er was dream 

So like a waking. To me comes a creature, 
Sometimes her head on one side, some another; 20 
I never saw a vessel of like sorrow, 

So fill’d and so becoming; in pure white robes, 
Like very sanctity, she did approach 

My cabin where I lay; thrice bow’d before me, 
And, gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 25 
Became two spouts; the fury spent, anon 

Did this break from her: “Good Antigonus, 

Since fate, against thy better disposition, 

Hath made thy person for the thrower-out 

Of my poor babe, according to thine oath, 30 


11 loud: stormy. 13 keep: live. 20 some: sometimes. 21 
vessel: creature, 22 So—becoming: see N. 
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Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 

There weep and leave it crying; and, for the babe 

Is counted lost for ever, Perdita, 

I prithee, call’t. For this ungentle business, 

Put on thee by my lord, thou ne’er shalt see 35 

Thy wife Paulina more.” And so, with shrieks, 

She melted into air. Affrighted much, 

I did in time collect myself and thought 

This was so, and no slumber. Dreams are toys; 

Yet for this once, yea, superstitiously, 40 

I will be squar’d by this. I do believe 

Hermione hath suffer’d death, and that 

Apollo would, this being indeed the issue 

Of King Polixenes, it should here be laid, 

Either for life or death, upon the earth 45 

Of its right father. Blossom, speed thee well! 

There lie, and there thy character; there these, 

Which may, if Fortune please, both breed thee, 
pretty, 


[Laying down the babe, with a paper and a 
bundle. | 


And still rest thine. The storm begins, poor wretch, 

That for thy mother’s fault art thus expos’d 50 

To loss and what may follow! Weep I cannot, 

But my heart bleeds; and most accurs’d am I 

To be by oath enjoin’d to this. Farewell! 

The day frowns more and more; thou’rt like to have 

A lullaby too rough. I never saw 55 

The heavens so dim by day. A savage clamour! 

Well may I get aboard! This is the chase; 

I am gone for ever. Exit, pursued by a bear. 

82 for: since. 88 lost: i.e., perdita. 39 toys: trifles. 41 

squar’d: ruled. 47 character: written record of the child’s 


identity. these: jewels. 48-49 Which—thine: see N. 57 chase: 
hunted animal (cf. ll. 64-66). 
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[Enter a Shepherd. ] 


Shep. I would there were no age between ten and 


Clo. 


three-and-twenty, or that youth would sleep 
out the rest; for there is nothing in the be- 
tween but getting wenches with child, wrong- 
ing the ancientry, stealing, fighting—[ Horns. ] 
Hark you now! Would any but these boil’d 
brains of nineteen and two-and-twenty hunt 
this weather? They have scar’d away two of 
my best sheep, which I fear the wolf will 
sooner find than the master. If anywhere I have 
them, ‘tis by the seaside, browsing of ivy. 
Good luck, an’t be thy will! what have we 
here? Mercy on ’s, a barne; a very pretty 
barne! A boy or a child, I wonder? A pretty 
one; a very pretty one; sure, some scape. 
Though I am not bookish, yet I can read wait- 
ing-gentlewoman in the scape. This has been 
some stairwork, some trunk-work, some be- 
hind-door-work; they were warmer that got 
this than the poor thing is here. Ill take it up 
for pity: ye@ I’ll tarry till my son come; he 
halloo’d but even now. Whoa, ho, hoa! 


Enter Clown. 


Hilloa, loa! 


Shep. What, art so near? If thou’lt see a thing 


Clo. 


to talk on when thou art dead and rotten, come 
hither. What ail’st thou, man? 
I have seen two such sights, by sea and by 
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63 ancientry: old people. 64 boil’d: hot. 71 barne: child. 


72 child: girl. 
75 trunk-work: secret doings, 


bumpkin. 


73 some scape: the result of some misdemeanor. 
79 (Stage dir.) Clown: country 
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land! But I am not to say it is a sea, for it is 85 
now the sky; betwixt the firmament and it you 
cannot thrust a bodkin’s point. 

Shep. Why, boy, how is it? 

Clo. I would you did but see how it chafes, how it 
rages, how it takes up the shore! But that’s 90 
not to the point! O, the most piteous cry of 
the poor souls! Sometimes to see ’em, and not 
to see ‘em; now the ship boring the moon 
with her mainmast, and anon swallowed with 
yeast and froth, as you'd thrust a cork into a 95 
hogshead. And then for the land-service, to 
see how the bear tore out his shoulder-bone; 
how he cried to me for help and said his name 
was Antigonus, a nobleman. But to make an end 
of the ship, to see how the sea flap-dragon’d it; 100 
but, first, how the poor souls roared, and the 
sea mock’d them; and how the poor gentleman 
roared and the bear mock’d him, both roaring 
louder than the sea or weather. 

Shep. Name of mercy, when was this, boy? 105 

Clo. Now, now; I have not wink’d since I saw these 
sights. The men are not yet cold under water, 
nor the bear half din’d on the gentleman. He’s 
at it now. 

Shep. Would I had been by, to have help’d the old 110 
man! 

Clo. I would you had been by the ship side, to have 
help’d her; there your charity would have 
lack’d footing. 


87 bodkin’s: small pointed instrument for making holes in 
cloth. 90 takes up: devours, or, rebukes. 95 yeast: foam. 
96 land-service: military as opposed to naval service, i.e., the 
business on land. 100 flap-dragon’d: see N. 106 wink’d: shut 
my eyes. 114 footing: standing ground (with a quibble on the 
idea of bequests for charitable foundations). 
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Shep. Heavy matters! heavy matters! But look 115 


Clo. 


thee here, boy. Now bless thyself; thou met’st 
with things dying, I with things new-born. 
Here’s a sight for thee; look thee, a bearing- 
cloth for a squire’s child! Look thee here; 
take up, take up, boy; open’t. So, let’s see. 
It was told me I should be rich by the fairies. 
This is some changeling; open’t. What’s 
within, boy? 

You're a made old man; if the sins of your 
youth are forgiven you, you're well to live. 


Gold! all gold! 


Shep. This is fairy gold, boy, and ‘twill prove 


Clo. 


so. Up with’t, keep it close. Home, home, 
the next way. We are lucky, boy; and to 
be so still requires nothing but secrecy. Let 
my sheep go. Come, good boy, the next way 
home. 

Go you the next way with your findings. Ill 
go see if the bear be gone from the gentleman 
and how much he hath eaten. They are never 
curst but when they are hungry. If there be 
any of him left, I’ll bury it. 


Shep. That’s a good deed. If thou mayest discern 


Clo. 


by that which is left of him what he is, fetch 
me to the sight of him. 

Marry, will I; and you shall help to put him 
i’ the ground. 


Shep. ’Tis a lucky day, boy, and we'll do good 


118-19 bearing-cloth: christening robe. 


N. 


deeds on’t. 


120 


125 


130 


135 


140 


Ezeunt. 


122 changeling: see 


125 well to live: well off, “made.” 129 next: nearest. 
130 still: forever. 135 curst: fierce. 140 Marry: oath origi- 
nally by the Virgin Mary. 
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Act Fourtu 
SCENE I 


Enter Time, the Chorus. 


Time. I, that please some, try all, both joy and terror 
Of good and bad, that makes and unfolds error, 
‘Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 

To use my wings. Impute it not a crime 
To me or my swift passage, that I slide 5 
O’er sixteen years and leave the growth untri’d 
Of that wide gap, since it is in my power 
To o’erthrow law and in one self-born hour 
To plant and o’erwhelm custom. Let me pass 
The same I am, ere ancient’st order was 10 
Or what is now receiv’d. I witness to 
The times that brought them in; so shall I do 
To the freshest things now reigning, and make stale 
The glistering of this present, as my tale 
Now seems to it. Your patience this allowing, 15 
I turn my glass and give my scene such growing 
As you had slept between. Leontes leaving, 
The effects of his fond jealousies so grieving 
That he shuts up himself, imagine me, 
Gentle spectators, that I now may be 20 
In fair Bohemia; and remember well, 
I mentioned a son o’ the King’s, which Florizel 
I now name to you; and with speed so pace 
To speak of Perdita, now grown in grace 
Time, the Chorus: see N. 2 makes—error: cause and reveal 
mistakes. 6 growth untri’d: events unknown. §8 self-born: self- 


same. 11 receiv’d: accepted. 14 glistering: shining newness, 
17 As: as if. 18 grieving: grieving over. 
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Equal with wond’ring. What of her ensues 25 

I list not prophesy; but let Time’s news 

Be known when ’tis brought forth. A shepherd’s 
daughter, 

And what to her adheres, which follows after, 

Is the argument of Time. Of this allow, 


If ever you have spent time worse ere now; 30 

If never, yet that Time himself doth say 

He wishes earnestly you never may. Exit. 
SCENE II 


[Bohemia. The palace of Polizenes.] 
Enter Polizenes and Camillo. 


Pol. I pray thee, good Camillo, be no more impor- 
tunate. "Tis a sickness denying thee anything; 
a death to grant this. 

Cam. It is fifteen years since I saw my country; 
though I have for the most part been aired 5 
abroad, I desire to lay my bones there. Be- 
sides, the penitent king, my master, hath sent 
for me; to whose feeling sorrows I might be 
some allay, or I o’erween to think so, which is 
another spur to my departure. 10 

Pol. As thou lov’st me, Camillo, wipe not out the 
rest of thy services by leaving me now. The 
need I have of thee thine own goodness hath 
made. Better not to have had thee than thus 
to want thee. Thou, having made me busi- 15 
nesses which none without thee can sufficiently 


25 Equal with wond’ring: equal to the admiration she excites. 
26 list: will. 28 adheres: belongs. 5 been aired: lived. 8 feel- 
ing: keenly felt. 9 allay: alleviation. or I o’erween: unless I 
presume too much. 
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manage, must either stay to execute them thy- 
self or take away with thee the very services 
thou hast done; which if I have not enough 
considered, (as too much I cannot,) to be 20 
more thankful to thee shall be my study, and 
my profit therein the heaping friendships. Of 
that fatal country, Sicilia, prithee speak no 
more ; whose very naming punishes me with the 
remembrance of that penitent, as thou call’st 25 
him, and reconciled king, my brother; whose 
loss of his most precious queen and children 
are even now to be afresh lamented. Say to 
me, when saw’st thou the Prince Florizel, my 
son? Kings are no less unhappy, their issue 30 
not being gracious, than they are in losing 
them when they have approved their virtues. 

Cam. Sir, it is three days since I saw the Prince. 
What his happier affairs may be, are to me 
unknown: but I have missingly noted, he is 35 
of late much retired from court and is less fre- 
quent to his princely exercises than formerly 
he hath appeared. 

Pol. I have considered so much, Camillo, and with 
some care; so far that I have eyes under my 40 
service which look upon his removedness; from 
whom I have this intelligence, that he is sel- 
dom from the house of a most homely shep- 
herd, a man, they say, that from very nothing, 
and beyond the imagination of his neighbours, 45 
is grown into an unspeakable estate. 

Cam. I have heard, sir, of such a man, who hath a 

22 heaping friendships: heaping up of friendly acts. 31 
gracious: well-behaved. 32 approved: proved. 35 missingly: 


regretfully. 37 to: in. 40-41 eyes—removedness: servants 
directed to observe his absences. 42 intelligence: report. 
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daughter of most rare note. The report of her 

is extended more than can be thought to begin 

from such a cottage. 50 
Pol. That’s likewise part of my intelligence; but, 

I fear, the angle that plucks our son thither. 

Thou shalt accompany us to the place; where 

we will, not appearing what we are, have some 

question with the shepherd; from whose sim- 55 

plicity I think it not uneasy to get the cause 

of my son’s resort thither. Prithee, be my 

present partner in this business, and lay aside 

the thoughts of Sicilia. 


Cam. I willingly obey your command. 60 
Pol. My best Camillo! We must disguise ourselves. 
Exeunt. 
SCENE III 


[A road near the Shepherd’s cottage. | 


Enter Autolycus, singing. 


“When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 


“The white sheet bleaching on the hedge, 5 
With heigh! the sweet birds, O, how they sing! 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge; 
For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 
48 report of her: her reputation. 52 angle: hook, bait. 


55 question: talk. 1 peer: show their faces. 2 doxy: beggar’s 
mistress. 4 pale: see N. 7 pugging: thievish. 
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“The lark, that tirra-lyra chants, 
With heigh! with heigh! the thrust and the jay, 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 1m 
While we lie tumbling in the hay.” 


I have serv’'d Prince Florizel, and in my time 
wore three-pile; but now I am out of service. 


“But shall I go mourn for that, my dear? 15 
The pale moon shines by night; 
And when I wander here and there, 
I then do most go right. 


“If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the sow-skin budget, 20 
Then my account I well may give, 
And in the stocks avouch it.” 


My traffic is sheets; when the kite builds, look 

to lesser linen. My father nam’d me Autoly- 
cus, who being, as I am, litter’d under Mer- 25 
cury, was likewise a snapper-up of unconsid- 
ered trifles. With die and drab I purchas’d 
this caparison, and my revenue is the silly 
cheat. Gallows and knock are too powerful on 

the highway; beating and hanging are terrors 30 
to me; for the life to come, I sleep out the 
thought of it. A prize! a prize! 

11 aunts: mistresses. 14 three-pile: thick expensive velvet. 
20 budget: wallet. 23-24 My—linen: see N. 25 under Mer- 
cury: see N. 27-28 With—caparison: through dice and disrepu- 
table women I acquired this outfit. 28-29 is—cheat: is derived 
from petty thieving. 29 knock: blows of travelers. 31 life to 
come: future. 
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Enter Clown. 


Clo. Let me see: every ‘leven wether tods; every 
tod yields pound and odd shilling; fifteen hun- 


dred shorn, what comes the wool to? 35 
Aut. [Aside.] If the springe hold, the cock’s 
mine. 


Clo. I cannot do’t without counters. Let me see: 
what am I to buy for our sheep-shearing feast? 
Three pound of sugar, five pound of currants, 40 
rice,—what will this sister of mine do with 
rice? But my father hath made her mistress 
of the feast, and she lays it on. She hath 
made me four-and-twenty nosegays for the 
shearers, three-man song-men all, and very 
good ones; but they are most of them means 45 
and bases; but one puritan amongst them, 
and he sings psalms to hornpipes. I must 
have saffron to colour the warden pies; mace; 
dates—none, that’s out of my note; nutmegs, 
seven; a race or two of ginger, but that I 50 
may beg; four pound of prunes, and as many 
of raisins o’ the sun. 

Aut. O that ever I was born! 


[ Grovelling on the ground.] 
Clo. I’ the name of me! 
Aut. O, help me, help me! Pluck but off these rags, 55 
and then, death, death! 


33 every—tods: eleven sheep yield a tod (28 lbs.) of wool. 
36 springe: snare. cock’s: woodcock’s (a proverbially stupid 
bird). 88 counters: imitation coins used for counting. 43 lays 
it on: prepares on a grand scale. 44 three-man song-men: 
singers of catches or rounds. 45 means: tenors. 47 hornpipes: 
ie., gay tunes. 48 saffron: orange-red coloring for confection- 
ery, etc. warden: made of warden pears. 49 note: list. 50 
race: root. 52 o the sun: sun-dried. 
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Clo. Alack, poor soul! thou hast need of more rags 


Aut 


to lay on thee, rather than have these off. 

. O sir, the loathsomeness of them offend me 
more than the stripes I have received, which 
are mighty ones and millions. 


Clo. Alas, poor man! a million of beating may come 
to a great matter. 

Aut. I am robb’d, sir, and beaten; my money and 
apparel ta’en from me, and these detestable 
things put upon me. 

Clo. What, by a horseman, or a footman? 

Aut. A footman, sweet sir, a footman. 

Clo. Indeed, he should be a footman by the gar- 
ments he has left with thee. If this be a 
horseman’s coat, it hath seen very hot service. 
Lend me thy hand, I’ll help thee. Come, lend 
me thy hand. 

Aut. O, good sir, tenderly, O! 

Clo. Alas, poor soul! 

Aut. O, good sir, softly, good sir! I fear, sir, my 
shoulder-blade is out. 

Clo. How now! canst stand? 

Aut. Softly, dear sir; [picking his pocket] good 
sir, softly. You ha’ done me a charitable of- 
fice. 

Clo. Dost lack any money? I have a little money 
for thee. 

Aut. No, good sweet sir; no, I beseech you, sir. I 
have a kinsman not past three quarters of a 
mile hence, unto whom I was going. I shall 
there have money, or anything I want. Offer 
me no money, I pray you; that kills my heart. 

Clo. What manner of fellow was he that robb’d 
you? 

Aut. A fellow, sir, that I have known to go about 
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with troll-my-dames. I knew him once a serv- 
ant of the Prince. I cannot tell, good sir, for 
which of his virtues it was, but he was cer- 
tainly whipp’d out of the court. 

His vices, you would say; there’s no virtue 
whipp’d out of the court. They cherish it to 
make it stay there; and yet it will no more but 
abide. 

Vices, I would say, sir. I know this man 
well. He hath been since an ape-bearer; then 
a process-server, a bailiff; then he compass’d 
a motion of the Prodigal Son, and married a 
tinker’s wife within a mile where my land and 
living lies; and, having flown over many 
knavish professions, he settled only in rogue. 
Some call him Autolycus. 

Out upon him! prig, for my life, prig. He 
haunts wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings. 

Very true, sir; he, sir, he. That’s the rogue 
that put me into this apparel. 

Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia. 
If you had but look’d big and spit at him, he’d 
have run. 

I must confess to you, sir, I am no fighter. I 
am false of heart that way; and that he knew, 
I warrant him. 

How do you now? 

Sweet sir, much better than I was; I can 
stand and walk. I will even take my leave of 
you, and pace softly towards my kinsman’s. 
Shall I bring thee on the way? 


95 
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105 


110 


115 


120 


92 troll-my-dames: a game in which balls were “trolled” 


through arches set on a board. 
short time. 


98-99 no—abide: stay but a 
101 ape-bearer: showman with a trained monkey. 


102-103 compass’d a motion: got possession of a puppet show. 
108 prig: thief. 122 bring: accompany. 
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Aut. No, good-fac’d sir; no, sweet sir. 
Clo. Then fare thee well. I must go buy spices for 124 
our sheep-shearing. Exit. 
Aut. Prosper you, sweet sir!—Your purse is not 
hot enough to purchase your spice. I’ll be with 
you at your sheep-shearing too. If I make not 
this cheat bring out another and the shearers 
prove sheep, let me be unroll’d and my name 130 
put in the book of virtue! 


(Sings.) “Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a; 


A merry heart goes all the day, 134 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” Exit. 
SCENE IV 


[ Bohemia. The Shepherd’s cottage.] 


Enter Florizel and Perdita. 


Flo. These your unusual weeds to each part of you 
Does give a life; no shepherdess, but Flora, 
Peering in April’s front. This your sheep-shearing 
Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 

And you the queen on’t. 

Per. Sir, my gracious lord, 

To chide at your extremes it not becomes me. 6 

O, pardon, that I name them! Your high self, 

The gracious mark o’ the land, you have obscur’d 
130 unroll’d: struck off the roll of thieves. 183 hent: take. 

1 weeds: clothes. 2 Flora: Roman goddess of flowers. 38 Peer- 

ing—front: appearing, peeping, at the beginning of April. 

6 extremes: extravagant compliments. 8 mark: guide-post, 

model. 
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With a swain’s wearing, and me, poor lowly maid, 
Most goddess-like prank’d up. But that our 
feasts 10 
In every mess have folly, and the feeders 
Digest it with a custom, I should blush 
To see you so attir’d; swoon, I think, 
To show myself a glass. 
I bless the time 
When my good falcon made her flight across 15 
Thy father’s ground. 
Now Jove afford you cause! 
To me the difference forges dread; your greatness 
Hath not been us’d to fear. Even now I tremble 
To think your father, by some accident, 
Should pass this way as you did. O, the Fates! 20 
How would he look, to see his work so noble 
Vilely bound up? What would he say? Or how 
Should I, in these my borrowed flaunts, behold 
The sternness of his presence? 
Apprehend 
Nothing but jollity. The gods themselves, 25 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them. Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellow’d; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated; and the fire-rob’d god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 30 
As I seem now. Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer, 
Nor in a way so chaste, since my desires 
Run not before mine honour, nor my lusts 
Burn hotter than my faith. 


10 prank’d: richly dressed. 11 mess: course. 12 with a 
custom: from habit. 13-14 swoon—glass: see N. 17 differ- 
ence: ie., in rank. 22 bound up: like a book, i.e., dressed. 
23 flaunts: finery. 27-80 Jupiter—Apollo: see N. 85 faith: 
loyalty. 
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O, but, sir, 35 
Your resolution cannot hold, when ’tis 
Oppos’d, as it must be, by the power of the King. 
One of these two must be necessities, 
Which then will speak, that you must change this 
purpose, 
Or I my life. 
Thou dearest Perdita, 40 
With these fore’d thoughts, I prithee, darken not 
The mirth o’ the feast. Or I’ll be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father’s. For I cannot be 
Mine own, nor anything to any, if 
I be not thine. To this I am most constant, 45 
Though destiny say no. Be merry, gentle! 
Strangle such thoughts as these with anything 
That you behold the while. Your guests are coming. 
Lift up your countenance, as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial which 50 
We two have sworn shall come. 
O lady Fortune, 
Stand you auspicious ! 
See, your guests approach. 
Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 
And let’s be red with mirth. 


[Enter Shepherd, Clown, Mopsa, Dorcas, and others, 


with Polixenes and Camillo disquised. | 


Shep. Fie, daughter! when my old wife liv’d, upon 55 


41 


This day she was both pantler, butler, cook, 

Both dame and servant; welcom’d all, serv’d all; 
Would sing her song and dance her turn; now here, 
At upper end o’ the table, now i’ the middle; 

On his shoulder, and his; her face o’ fire 60 


fore’d: unnatural. 58 Address: prepare. 56 pantler: 


servant in charge of pantry. 60 On his: at this one’s. 
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With labour; and the thing she took to quench it, 
She would to each one sip. You are retired, 
As if you were a feasted one and not 
The hostess of the meeting. Pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to ’s welcome, for it is 65 
A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your blushes, and present yourself 
That which you are, mistress 0’ the feast. Come on, 
And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearing, 
As your good flock shall prosper. 

Per. [To Pol.| Sir, welcome. 
It is my father’s will I should take on me val 
The hostess-ship o the day. [Zo Cam.] You're 

welcome, sir. 

Give me those flowers there, Dorcas. Reverend sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long. 75 
Grace and remembrance be to you both, 
And welcome to our shearing! 

Pol. Shepherdess,— 
A fair one are you—well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 

Per. Sir, the year growing ancient, 
Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 80 
Of trembling winter, the fairest flowers o’ the 

season 
Are our carnations and streak’d gillyvors, 
Which some call Nature’s bastards. Of that kind 
Our rustic garden’s barren; and I care not 84 
To get slips of them. 
65 to ’s welcome: welcome to us. 75 Seeming and savour: 
appearance and perfume. 82 gillyvors: gillyflowers, clove- 
scented pinks. 83 Nature’s bastards: because grown artificially 


(ef. ll. 87-88); with a reference to their symbolic association 
with loose women. 
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Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
Do you neglect them? 

Per. For I have heard it said 
There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating Nature. 

Pol. Say there be; 
Yet Nature is made better by no mean 
But Nature makes that mean; so, over that art 90 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. This is an art 95 
Which does mend Nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is Nature. 

Per. So it is. 

Pol. Then make your garden rich in gillyvors, 
And do not call them bastards. 

Per. Ill not put 
The dibble in earth to set one slip of them; 100 
No more than were I painted I would wish 
This youth should say ’twere well, and only there- 

fore 

Desire to breed by me. Here’s flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram; 
The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun 105 
And with him rises weeping. These are flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. You’re very welcome. 

Cam. I should leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. 

Pers Out, alas! 110 


87 piedness: variegated coloring. 89 mean: instrument. 93 
scion: slip for grafting. 100 dibble: tool for making holes. 
104 Hot: aromatic? 
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Flo. 
. No, like a bank for love to lie and play on; 130: 


Flo. 
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You'd be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. Now, my 

fair’st friend, 
I would I had some flowers o’ the spring that might 
Become your time of day; and yours, and yours, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 115 
Your maidenheads growing. O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 120: 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength—a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips and 125: 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one! O, these I lack, 
To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o'er! 

What, like a corse? 


Not like a corse; or if, not to be buried, 
But quick and in mine arms. Come, take your 
flowers. 
Methinks I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals. Sure this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition. 
What you do 135 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 


116-18 Proserpina—waggon: see N. 119 take: charm. 122° 
Cytherea’s: Venus’, 123-24 That—strength: that die in spring, 
before the full heat of summer. 124 Phoebus: the sun. 126 
crown imperial: a flower recently imported into England 
(fritillaria imperialis). 127 flower-de-luce: iris. 182 quick: 
alive. 1384 Whitsun pastorals: probably May games. 
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I'd have you do it ever; when you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell so, so give alms, 
Pray so; and for the ord’ring your affairs, 
To sing them too. When you do dance, I wish 
you 140 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, 
And own no other function. Each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 144 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are queens. 
Per. O Doricles, 
Your praises are too large. But that your youth, 
And the true blood which peeps fairly through’t, 
Do plainly give you out an unstain’d shepherd, 
With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, 150 
You woo’d me the false way. 
Flo. , I think you have 
As little skill to fear as I have purpose 
To put you to’t. But come; our dance, I pray. 
Your hand, my Perdita. So turtles pair, 
That never mean to part. 
Per. I'll swear for ’em. 155 
Pol. This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green-sward. Nothing she does or seems 
But smacks of something greater than herself, 
Too noble for this place. 


Cam. He tells her something 
That makes her blood look out. Good sooth, she 
is 160 
The queen of curds and cream. 
Clo. Come on, strike up! 


148 Each—doing: everything you do. 144 singular: peculiar 
to you. 145 what—deeds: what you are now doing. 149 give 
you out: proclaim you. 152 skill: reason. 154 turtles: turtle- 
doves. 160 blood—out: blush. 
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Dor. Mopsa must be your mistress; marry, garlic, 
To mend her kissing with! 
Mop. Now, in good time! 
Clo. Not a word, a word; we stand upon our manners, 
Come, strike up! 165 
[Music.] Here a dance of Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses. 
Pol. Pray, good shepherd, what fair swain is this 
Which dances with your daughter? 
Shep. They call him Doricles; and boasts himself 
To have a worthy feeding; but I have it 
Upon his own report, and I believe it. 170 
He looks like sooth. He says he loves my daughter. 
I think so too; for never gaz’d the moon 
Upon the water as he’ll stand and read, 
As ’twere, my daughter’s eyes; and, to be plain, 
I think there is not half a kiss to choose 175 
Who loves another best. 
Pol. She dances featly. 
Shep. So she does anything, though I report it, 
That should be silent. If young Doricles 
Do light upon her, she shall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of. 180 


Enter a Servant 


Serv. O master, if you did but hear the pedlar at 
the door, you would never dance again after a 
tabor and pipe; no, the bagpipe could not 
move you. He sings several tunes faster than 
you'll tell money. He utters them as he had 185 
eaten ballads and all men’s ears grew to his 
tunes. 


163 in good time: indignant expression such as “I like that.” 
169 feeding: pasture land. 171 sooth: truth. 176 another: 
the other. featly: gracefully. 188 tabor: small drum, 184 
several: different. 185 tell: count. as: as if. 
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Clo. He could never come better; he shall come in. 
I love a ballad but even too well, if it be dole- 
ful matter merrily set down, or a very pleasant 
thing indeed and sung lamentably. 190 

Serv. He hath songs for man or woman, of all sizes; 
no milliner can so fit his customers with gloves. 

He has the prettiest love-songs for maids; so 
without bawdry, which is strange; with such 
delicate burthens of dildos and fadings, “jump 195 
her and thump her;” and where some stretch- 
mouth’d rascal would, as it were, mean mis- 
chief and break a foul gap into the matter, he 
makes the maid to answer, “Whoop, do me no 
harm, good man;’ puts him off, slights him, 200 
with “Whoop, do me no harm, good man.” 

Pol. This is a brave fellow. 

Clo. Believe me, thou talkest of an admirable con- 
ceited fellow. Has he any unbraided wares? 

Serv. He hath ribbons of all the colours i’ the rain- 205 
bow; points more than all the lawyers in Bo- 
hemia can learnedly handle, though they come 
to him by the gross; inkles, caddises, cambrics, 
lawns. Why, he sings ’em over as they were 
gods or goddesses; you would think a smock 210 
were a she-angel, he so chants to the sleeve- 
hand and the work about the square on’t. 

Clo. Prithee bring him in; and let him approach 
singing. 

187 better: at a better time. 192 milliner: dealer in women’s 
goods. 195 dildos and fadings: words occurring in “delicate” 
ballad refrains. 196-97 stretch-mouth’d: foul-mouthed. 198 
break—matter: interject a coarse phrase. 202 brave: fine. 
203-04, admirable conceited: very clever. 204 unbraided: un- 
faded. 206 points: laces for fastening clothes; arguments. 
208 inkles: linen tape. caddises: worsted tape for garters. 
vas sleeve-hand: cuff. 212 work—square: embroidery on 
yoke. 
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Per. Forewarn him that he use no scurrilous words 215 
in ’s tunes. [Exit Servant. ] 

Clo. You have of these pedlars, that have more in 
them than you'd think, sister. 

Per. Ay, good brother, or go about to think. 


Enter Autolycus, singing. 


“Lawn as white as driven snow; 220 
Cypress black as e’er was crow; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses; 
Masks for faces and for noses; 
Bugle bracelet, necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber; 225 
Golden quoifs and stomachers 
For my lads to give their dears; 
Pins and poking-sticks of steel; 
What maids lack from head to heel. 
Come buy of me, come; come buy, come buy; 230 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry. 
Come buy.” 


Clo. If I were not in love with Mopsa, thou 
shouldst take no money of me; but being en- 
thrall’d as I am, it will also be the bondage of 235 
certain ribbons and gloves. 

Mop. I was promis’d them against the feast; but 
they come not too late now. 

Dor. He hath promis’d you more than that, or there 
be liars. 240 


Mop. He hath paid you all he promis’d you. May 


217 You have: there are some. 219 go about: intend. 221 
Cypress: crape. 224 Bugle bracelet: bracelet of cylindrical 
black beads. 226 quoifs: tight-fitting caps. stomachers: orna- 
mental covering for the chest. 228 poking-sticks: metal rods 
used in arranging the plaits of ruffs. 235 it—of: I shall be 
slave enough to buy. 237 against: in anticipation of. 
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be he has paid you more, which will shame you 
to give him again. 

Clo. Is there no manners left among maids? Will 
they wear their plackets where they should 
bear their faces? Is there not milking-time, 
when you are going to bed, or kiln-hole, to 
whistle off these secrets, but you must be 
tittle-tattling before all our guests? ’Tis well 
they are whisp’ring. Clamour your tongues, 
and not a word more. 

Mop. I have done. Come, you promis’d me a 
tawdry-lace and a pair of sweet gloves. 

Clo. Have I not told thee how I was cozen’d by 
the way and lost all my money? 

Aut. And indeed, sir, there are cozeners abroad; 
therefore it behoves men to be wary. 

Clo. Fear not thou, man, thou shalt lose nothing 
here. 

Aut. I hope so, sir; for I have about me many 
parcels of charge. 

Clo. What hast here? Ballads? 

Mop. Pray now, buy some. I love a ballad in print, 
a life, for then we are sure they are true. 

Aut. Here’s one to a very doleful tune, how a usur- 
er’s wife was brought to bed of twenty money- 
bags at a burthen, and how she long’d to eat 
adders’ heads and toads carbonado’d. 

Mop. Is it true, think you? 

Aut. Very true, and but a month old. 

Dor. Bless me from marrying a usurer! 

Aut. Here’s the midwife’s name to’t, one Mistress 
Tale-porter, and five or six honest wives that 
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245 plackets; petticoats. 247 kiln-hole: hut with a furnace 
for making malt, etc.: hence a place for gossip. 250 Clamour: 


silence. 253 tawdry-lace: see N. 254 cozen’d: cheated. 


261 


charge: value. 264 a life: on, by, my life. 268 carbonado’d: 


cut up for broiling. 
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were present. Why should I carry lies 
abroad ? 275 

Mop. Pray you now, buy it. 

Clo. Come on, lay it by, and let’s first see moe 
ballads. We'll buy the other things anon. 

Aut. Here’s another ballad of a fish that appeared 
upon the coast on Wednesday the fourscore of 280 
April, forty thousand fathom above water, and 
sung this ballad against the hard hearts of 
maids. It was thought she was a woman and 
was turned into a cold fish for she would not 
exchange flesh with one that lov’d her. The 285 
ballad is very pitiful and as true. 

Dor. Is it true too, think you? 

Aut. Five justices’ hands at it, and witnesses more 
than my pack will hold. 


Clo. Lay it by too. Another. 290 
Aut. This is a merry ballad, but a very pretty 
one. 


Mop. Let’s have some merry ones. 
Aut. Why, this is a passing merry one and goes to 
the tune of “Two maids wooing a man.” 295 
There’s scarce a maid westward but she sings 
it. “Tis in request, I can tell you. 
Mop. We can both sing it. If thou’lt bear a part, 
thou shalt hear. Tis in three parts. 
Dor. We had the tune on’t a month ago. 300 
Aut. I can bear my part; you must know ’tis my 
occupation. Have at it with you. 


Sone. 


A, Get you hence, for I must go 
Where it fits not you to know. 


278 anon: immediately. 284 cold: cold, chaste. 294 passing: 
exceedingly. 3802 Have at it: let us begin it. 804 fits: befits. 
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D. Whither? M. O, whither? D. Whither? 305 

M. It becomes thy oath full well, 

Thou to me thy secrets tell. 

D. Me too, let me go thither. 

M. Or thou goest to the grange or mill. 

D. If to either, thou dost ill. 310 
A. Neither. D. What, neither? A. Neither. 

D. Thou hast sworn my love to be. 

M. Thou hast sworn it more to me. 

Then whither goest? Say, whither? 


Clo. We'll have this song out anon by ourselves. 315 
My father and the gentlemen are in sad talk, 
and we'll not trouble them. Come, bring away 
thy pack after me. Wenches, I'll buy for you 
both. Pedlar, let’s have the first choice. Fol- 
low me, girls. 320 

[Exit with Dorcas and Mopsa.] 

Aut. And you shall pay well for ’em. 


“Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? 
Any silk, any thread, 325 
Any toys for your head, 
Of the new’st and fin’st, fin’st wear-a? 
Come to the pedlar; 
Money’s a meddler, 
That doth utter all men’s ware-a.” 330 
Exit. 


[ Re-enter Servant. ] 


Serv. Master, there is three carters, three shep- 
herds, three neat-herds, three swine-herds, that 


309 grange: farmhouse. 3816 sad: serious. 830 utter: bring 
out for sale. 332 neat-herds: cowherds. 
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have made themselves all men of hair. They 
call themselves Saltiers; and they have a dance 
which the wenches say is a gallimaufry of 
gambols, because they are not in’t; but they 
themselves are o’ the mind, if it be not too 
rough for some that know little but bowling, it 
will please plentifully. 

Shep. Away! we'll none on’t. Here has been too 
much homely foolery already. I know, sir, we 
weary you. 

Pol. You weary those that refresh us. Pray, let’s 
see these four threes of herdsmen. 

Serv. One three of them, by their own report, sir, 
hath danc’d before the King; and not the worst 
of the three but jumps twelve foot and a half 
by the squire. 

Shep. Leave your prating. Since these good men 
are pleas’d, let them come in; but quickly 
now. 


335 


340 


345 


350 


Serv. Why, they stay at door, sir. [ Exit.] 


Here a dance of twelve Satyrs. 


Pol. O, father, you'll know more of that hereafter. 


[To Cam.] Is it not too far gone? °Tis time to 


part them. 


He’s simple and tells much. [70 Flor.] How now, 


fair shepherd! 
Your heart is full of something that does take 


355 


Your mind from feasting. Sooth, when I was young 


And handed love as you do, I was wont 


To load my she with knacks. I would have ran- 


sack’d 


333 men of hair: dressed in skins. 384 Saltiers: satyrs. 
835 gallimaufry: medley. 838 bowling: a quiet, aristocratic 


game. 3846 danc’d—King: see N. 348 squire: foot rule. 
handed: handled, was in. 859 knacks: knickknacks. 


358 
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The pedlar’s silken treasury and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance; you have let him go 361 
And nothing marted with him. If your lass 
Interpretation should abuse and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty, you were straited 
For a reply; at least if you make a care 365 
Of happy holding her. 

Flo. Old sir, I know 
She prizes not such trifles as these are. 
The gifts she looks from me are pack’d and lock’d 
Up in my heart; which I have given already, 
But not deliver’d. O, hear me breathe my life 370 
Before this ancient sir, who, it should seem, 
Hath sometime lov’d! I take thy hand, this hand, 
As soft as dove’s down and as white as it, 
Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann’d snow that’s 

bolted 374 

By the northern blasts twice o’er. 

Pol. What follows this? 
How prettily the young swain seems to wash 
The hand was fair before! I have put you out. 
But to your protestation; let me hear 
What you profess. 


Flo. Do, and be witness to’t. 379 
Pol. And this my neighbour too? 
Flo. And he, and more - 


Than he, and men, the earth, the heavens, and all: 
That, were I crown’d the most imperial monarch, 
Thereof most worthy, were I the fairest youth 

That ever made eye swerve, had force and know- 
ledge 384 

862 marted with: bought from. 3863 Interpretation—abuse: 
misinterpret. 364 straited: ata loss. 865-66 make—her: really 
wish to keep her love. 368 looks: Jooks for, 3874 bolted: sifted. 


377 was: that was. put you out: interrupted you. 384 made 
eye swerve: attracted eyes. 
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More than was ever man’s, I would not prize them 
Without her love; for her employ them all; 
Commend them and condemn them to her service 
Or to their own perdition. 


Pol. Fairly offer’d. 

Cam. This shows a sound affection. 

Shep. But, my daughter, 
Say you the like to him? 

Per: I cannot speak 390 


So well, nothing so well; no, nor mean better. 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. 


Shep. Take hands, a bargain! 
And, friends unknown, you shall bear witness to’t: 
I give my daughter to him, and will make 395 
Her portion equal his. 

Flo. O, that must be 


I’ the virtue of your daughter. One being dead, 
I shall have more than you can dream of yet. 
Enough then for your wonder. But, come on, 
Contract us ’fore these witnesses. 
Shep. Come, your hand; 400 
And, daughter, yours. 
Pol. Soft, swain, a while, beseech you. 
Have you a father? 
Flo. I have; but what of him? 
Pol. Knows he of this? 
Flo. He neither does nor shall. 
Pol. Methinks a father 
Is at the nuptial of his son a guest 405 
That best becomes the table. Pray you once more, 
Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reasonable affairs? Is he not stupid 


397 One: i.e., Polixenes. 


IV. 


Flo. 


Pol. 


Flo. 


Pols 
Flo. 
Pol. 
Flo. 
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With age and alt’ring rheums? Can he speak? hear? 
Know man from man? dispute his own estate? 
Lies he not bed-rid? and again does nothing 411 
But what he did being childish? 
No, good sir; 
He has his health, and ampler strength indeed 
Than most have of his age. 
By my white beard, 
You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 415 
Something unfilial. Reason my son 
Should choose himself a wife, but as good reason 
The father, all whose joy is nothing else 
But fair posterity, should hold some counsel 
In such a business. 
I yield all this; 420 
But for some other reasons, my grave sir, 
Which ’tis not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this business. . 
Let him know’t. 
He shall not. 
Prithee, let him. 
No, he must not. 


Shep. Let him, my son. He shall not need to grieve 


Flo. 


Pol. 


At knowing of thy choice. 
Come, come, he must not. 
Mark our contract. 
Mark your divorce, young sir, 
[Discovering himself.] 
Whom son I dare not call. Thou art too base 428 
To be acknowledg’d. Thou a sceptre’s heir, 
That thus affects a sheep-hook! Thou old traitor, 
I am sorry that by hanging thee I can 431 


409 alt’ring rheums: weakening rheumatism. 410 dispute: 
discuss. estate: affairs. 416 Reason: it is reason, reasonable. 
430 affects: loves. 
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But shorten thy life one week. And thou, fresh 
piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, who of force must know 

The royal fool thou cop’st with,— 


Shep. O, my heart! 
Pol. Vll have thy beauty scratch’d with briers, and 
made 435 


More homely than thy state. For thee, fond boy, 

If I may ever know thou dost but sigh 

That thou no more shalt see this knack, as never 

I mean thou shalt, we’ll bar thee from succession, 

Not hold thee of our blood, no, not our kin, 440 

Far than Deucalion off. Mark thou my words. 

Follow us to the court. Thou churl, for this time, 

Though full of our displeasure, yet we free thee 

From the dead blow of it. And you, enchantment,— 

Worthy enough a herdsman, yea, him too, 445 

That makes himself, but for our honour therein, 

Unworthy thee,—if ever henceforth thou 

These rural latches to his entrance open, 

Or hoop his body more with thy embraces, 

I will devise a death as cruel for thee 450 

As thou art tender to’t. Exit. 
Per. Even here undone! 

I was not much afeard; for once or twice 

I was about to speak, and tell him plainly 

The self-same sun that shines upon his court 

Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 455 

Looks on alike. Will’t please you, sir, be gone? 

I told you what would come of this. Beseech you, 

432 fresh: young. 433 force: necessity. 484 cop’st: hast to 

do. 486 state: rank. fond: foolish, doting. 4388 knack: knick- 
knack, i.e., Perdita. 441 Far: farther. Deucalion: see N. 
442 churl: peasant. 444 dead: deadly. enchantment: ie., Per- 


dita. 445 him: i.e, worthy of him. 446 but—therein: apart 
from his royal rank. 456 on alike: on all alike. 
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Cam. 


Of your own state take care. This dream of mine,— 
Being now awake, I’ll queen it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes and weep. 

Why, how now, father! 460 
Speak ere thou diest. 


Shep. I cannot speak, nor think, 


Flo. 


Cam. 


Flo. 


Nor dare to know that which I know. O sir! 
You have undone a man of fourscore three, 
That thought to fill his grave in quiet, yea, 
To die upon the bed my father died, 465 
To lie close by his honest bones; but now 
Some hangman must put on my shroud and lay 
me 
Where no priest shovels in dust. O cursed wretch, 
That knew’st this was the Prince, and wouldst 
adventure 

To mingle faith with him! Undone! undone! 
If I might die within this hour, I have livd 471 
To die when I desire. Exit. 

Why look you so upon me? 
I am but sorry, not afeard; delay’d, 
But nothing alt’red. What I was, I am; 
More straining on for plucking back, not following 
My leash unwillingly. 

Gracious my lord, 476 
You know your father’s temper. At this time 
He will allow no speech, which I do guess 
You do not purpose to him; and as hardly 
Will he endure your sight as yet, I fear. 480 
Then, till the fury of his Highness settle, 
Come not before him. 

I not purpose it. 

I think, Camillo? 


468 Where—dust: see N. 470 mingle faith: exchange vows. 
475 plucking: being pulled. 
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Cam. Even he, my lord. 

Per. How often have I told you ’twould be thus! 
How often said, my dignity would last 485 
But till ’twere known! 

Flo. It cannot fail but by 


The violation of my faith; and then 
Let Nature crush the sides o’ the earth together 
And mar the seeds within! Lift up thy looks. 
From my succession wipe me, father; I 490 
Am heir to my affection. 
Cam. Be advis’d. 
Flo. I am, and by my fancy. If my reason 
Will thereto be obedient, I have reason; 
If not, my senses, better pleas’d with madness, 
Do bid it welcome. 
Cam. This is desperate, sir. 495 
Flo. So call it, but it does fulfil my vow; 
I needs must think it honesty. Camillo, 
Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean’d, for all the sun sees or 
The close earth wombs or the profound seas hide 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 501 
To this my fair belov’d; therefore, I pray you, 
As you have ever been my father’s honour’d friend, 
When he shall miss me,—as, in faith, I mean not 
To see him any more,—cast your good counsels 
Upon his passion; let myself and Fortune 506 
Tug for the time to come. This you may know 
And so deliver: I am put to sea 
With her who here I cannot hold on shore; 
And most opportune to our need I have 510 
A vessel rides fast by, but not prepar’d 
For this design. What course I mean to hold 


489 seeds: of matter (cf. Macbeth, IV, i, 59). 492 fancy: 
love. 500 wombs: contains. 507 Tug: contend. 
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Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
Concern me the reporting. 


Cam. O my lord! 
I would your spirit were easier for advice, 515 
Or stronger for your need. 

Flo. Hark, Perdita! 


[Drawing her aside. ] 
I'll hear you [to Cam.] by and by. 

Cam. He’s irremoveable, 
Resolv’d for flight. Now were I happy, if 
His going I could frame to serve my turn, 

Save him from danger, do him love and honour, 520 
Purchase the sight again of dear Sicilia 
And that unhappy king, my master, whom 
I so much thirst to see. 
Flo. Now, good Camillo; 
I am so fraught with curious business that 
I leave out ceremony. 

Cam. Sir, I think 525 
You have heard of my poor services, i’ the love 
That I have borne your father? 

Flo. Very nobly 
Have you deserv’d. It is my father’s music 
To speak your deeds, not little of his care 
To have them recompens’d as thought on. 

Cam. Well, my lord, 
If you may please to think I love the King 531 
And through him what’s nearest to him, which is 
Your gracious self, embrace but my direction. 

If your more ponderous and settled project 
May suffer alteration, on mine honour, 535 
I'll point you where you shall have such receiving 


513-14 Shall—reporting: it shall not profit you to know nor 
is it my business to tell you. 515 easier for: more receptive 
to. 524 fraught: burdened. curious: demanding care, causing 
anxiety. 580 as: as soon as. 534 ponderous: weighty. 
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As shall become your Highness; where you may 
Enjoy your mistress, from the whom, I see, 
There’s no disjunction to be made, but by— 
As heavens forfend!—your ruin; marry her, 540 
And, with my best endeavours in your absence, 
Your discontenting father strive to qualify 
And bring him up to liking. 

Flo. How, Camillo, 
May this, almost a miracle, be done? 
That I may call thee something more than man 545 
And after that trust to thee. 

Cam. Have you thought on 
A place whereto you'll go? 

Flo. Not any yet: 
But as the unthought-on accident is guilty 
To what we wildly do, so we profess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flies 550 
Of every wind that blows. 

Cam. Then list to me. 
This follows: if you will not change your purpose 
But undergo this flight, make for Sicilia, 
And there present yourself and your fair princess, 
For so I see she must be, ’fore Leontes. 555 
She shall be habited as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Methinks I see 
Leontes opening his free arms and weeping 
His welcomes forth; asks thee, the son, forgiveness, 
As ’twere i’ the father’s person; kisses the hands 
Of your fresh princess; o’er and o’er divides him 
*T wixt his unkindness and his kindness; the one 
He chides to hell and bids the other grow 
Faster than thought or time. 

Flo. : Worthy Camillo, 


542 discontenting: angry. qualify: soften. 543 bring—lik- 
ing: persuade him to accept your choice. 549 To: of. 556 
habited: dressed. 558 free: generous. 561 him: i.e., his talk. 


IV. 


Cam. 
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What colour for my visitation shall I 565 
Hold up before him? 
Sent by the King your father 

To greet him and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you as from your father shall deliver, 
Things known betwixt us three, I'll write you 

down; 570 
The which shall point you forth at every sitting 
What you must say; that he shall not perceive 
But that you have your father’s bosom there 
And speak his very heart. 


Flo. I am bound to you. 
There is some sap in this. 

Cam. A cause more promising 
Than a wild dedication of yourselves 576 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores, most cer- 

tain 

To miseries enough; no hope to help you, 
But as you shake off one to take another; 
Nothing so certain as your anchors, who 580 
Do their best office, if they can but stay you 
Where you'll be loath to be. Besides, you know, 
Prosperity’s the very bond of love, 
Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together 
Affliction alters. 

Per. One of these is true. 585 
I think affliction may subdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind. 

Cam. . Yea, say you so? 


There shall not at your father’s house these seven 
years 
Be born another such. 


565 colour: excuse. 571 point you forth: guide you. sitting: 
interview. 586 subdue the cheek: i.e., with tears. 587 take in: 
overcome. 
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Flo. My good Camillo, 
She is as forward of her breeding as 590 
She is i’ the rear o’ our birth. 

Cam. I cannot say ’tis pity 


She lacks instructions, for she seems a mistress 
To most that teach. 


Per. Your pardon, sir; for this 
Ill blush you thanks. 

Flo. My prettiest Perdita! 
But O, the thorns we stand upon! Camillo, 595 


Preserver of my father, now of me, 

The medicine of our house, how shall we do? 
We are not furnish’d like Bohemia’s son, 
Nor shall appear in Sicilia. 


Cam. My lord, 
Fear none of this. I think you know my fortunes 
Do all lie there. It shall be so my care 601 


To have you royally appointed as if 
The scene you play were mine. For instance, sir, 
That you may know you shall not want, one word. 


[They talk aside. ] 
Re-enter Autolycus. 


Aut. Ha, ha! what a fool Honesty is! and Trust, 605 
his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman! 
I have sold all my trumpery; not a counter- 
feit stone, not a ribbon, glass, pomander, 
brooch, table-book, ballad, knife, tape, glove, 
shoe-tie, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep my pack 610 
from fasting. They throng who should buy 
first, as if my trinkets had been hallowed, and 
brought a benediction to the buyer; by which 


590 forward of: much above. 599 appear: ie., as a prince. 
602 appointed: arrayed. 603 instance: proof. 608 pomander: 
scent-ball. 609 table-book: notebook. 610 horn-ring: ring 
made of horn. 611 fasting: being empty. 
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means I saw whose purse was best in picture, 
and what I saw, to my good use I rememb’red. 615 
My clown, who wants but something to be 
a reasonable man, grew so in love with the 
wenches’ song, that he would not stir his petti- 
toes till he had both tune and words; which so 
drew the rest of the herd to me that all their 
ether senses stuck in ears. You might have 620 
pinched a placket, it was senseless; ’twas noth- 
ing to geld a codpiece of a purse; I would have 
fil’d keys off that hung in chains. No hearing, 
no feeling, but my sir’s song, and admiring the 
nothing of it. So that in this time of lethargy 625 
I pick’d and cut most of their festival purses; 
and had not the old man come in with a whoo- 
bub against his daughter and the King’s son 
and scar’d my choughs from the chaff, I had 
not left a purse alive in the whole army. 630 
[ Camillo, Florizel, and Perdita come forward.] 
Cam. Nay, but my letters, by this means being there 
So soon as you arrive, shall clear that doubt. 
Flo. And those that you'll procure from King Leontes? 
Cam. Shall satisfy your father. 


Per. Happy be you! 
All that you speak shows fair. 
Cam. Who have we here? 
[Seeing Autolycus.] 
We'll make an instrument of this, omit 636 


Nothing may give us aid. 


614 picture: appearance. 618-9 pettitoes: pig’s feet. 620 
stuck in ears: were concentrated in their ears. 621 pinched a 
placket: stolen from the pocket of a petticoat. senseless: 
without feeling. 622 geld a codpiece: rob a breeches’ pocket. 
624 my sir’s: ie., the clown’s. 625 nothing of it: ‘‘.e., its non- 
sense, with a quibble upon ‘noting’—‘singing’” (Wilson). 627- 
28 whoobub: hubbub. 629 choughs: jackdaws. 
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Aut. If they have overheard me now, why, hanging. | 

Cam. How now, good fellow! why shak’st thou 640 | 
so? Fear not, man; here’s no harm intended 
to thee. 

Aut. I am a poor fellow, sir. 

Cam. Why, be so still; here’s nobody will steal that 
from thee. Yet for the outside of thy poverty 645 | 
we must make an exchange; therefore discase ! 
thee instantly,—thou must think there’s a ne- 
cessity in’t,—and change garments with this 
gentleman. Though the pennyworth on his side 
be the worst, yet hold thee, there’s some boot. 650 

Aut. I am a poor fellow, sir. [ Aside.] I know ye 

well enough. 

Cam. Nay, prithee, dispatch. The gentleman is 
half flay’d already. 

Aut. Are you in earnest, sir? [ Aside.] I smell the 655 
trick on’t. 

Flo. Dispatch, I prithee. 

Aut. Indeed, I have had earnest; but I cannot with 
conscience take it. 

Cam. Unbuckle, unbuckle. 660 

[ Florizel and Autolycus exchange garments. | 
Fortunate mistress,—let my prophecy 
Come home to ye !—you must retire yourself 
Into some covert. Take your sweetheart’s hat 
And pluck it o’er your brows, muffle your face, 
Dismantle you, and, as you can, disliken 665 
The truth of your own seeming; that you may— 
For I do fear eyes over—to shipboard 
Get undescri’d. 


646 discase: undress. 649-50 the—worst: he has the worst | 


of the bargain. 650 some boot: some money to boot. 654 
flay’d: skinned, i.e., undressed. 658 earnest: payment to bind 
a bargain. 665-66 disliken—seeming: disguise yourself. 667 
eyes over: observing eyes. 
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Per. I see the play so lies 
That I must bear a part. 

Cam. No remedy. 669 
Have you done there? 

Flo. Should I now meet my father, 
He would not call me son. 

Cam. Nay, you shall have no hat. 

[ Giving it to Perdita. ] 
Come, lady, come. Farewell, my friend. 
Aut. Adieu, sir. 
Flo. O Perdita, what have we twain forgot! 
Pray you, a word. 

Cam. [ Aside.] What I do next, shall be to tell the King 
Of this escape and whither they are bound; 676 
Wherein m7 hope is I shall so prevail 
To force him after; in whose company 
I shall re-view Sicilia, for whose sight 
I have a woman’s longing. 

Flo. Fortune speed us! 
Thus we set on, Camillo, to the sea-side. 681 

Cam. The swifter speed the better. 

Exeunt [Florizel, Perdita, and Camillo]. 

Aut. I understand the business, I hear it. To 
have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble 
hand, is necessary for a cut-purse; a good nose 685 
is requisite also, to smell out work for the 
other senses. I see this is the time that the un- 
just man doth thrive. What an exchange had 
this been without boot! What a boot is here 
with this exchange! Sure the gods do this 690 
year connive at us, and we may do anything ex- 
tempore. The Prince himself is about a piece of 
iniquity, stealing away from his father with his 
clog at his heels. If I thought it were a piece 


694 clog: encumbrance, i.e., Perdita, 
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of honesty to acquaint the King withal, I would 
not do’t. I hold it the more knavery to conceal 
it; and therein am I constant to my profession. 


Re-enter Clown and Shepherd. 


Aside, aside; here is more matter for a hot 
brain. Every lane’s end, every shop, church, 
session, hanging, yields a careful man work. 

Clo. See, see; what a man you are now! There 
is no other way but to tell the King she’s 
a changeling and none of your flesh and 
blood. 

Shep. Nay, but hear me. 

Clo. Nay, but hear me. 

Shep. Go to, then. 

Clo. She being none of your flesh and blood, your 
flesh and blood has not offended the King; and 
so your flesh and blood is not to be punish’d 
by him. Show those things you found about 
her, those secret things, all but what she has 
with her. This being done, let the law go 
whistle. I warrant you. 

Shep. I will tell the King all, every word, yea, and 
his son’s pranks too; who, I may say, is no 
honest man, neither to his father nor to me, 
to go about to make me the King’s brother-in- 
law. 

Clo. Indeed, brother-in-law was the farthest off 
you could have been to him, and then your 
blood had been the dearer by I know how 
much an ounce. 

Aut. [Aside.] Very wisely, puppies! 
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725 


695 withal: therewith. 719 go: set. 728 know: perhaps “not” 


is omitted. 
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Shep. Well, let us to the King. There is that in 
this fardel will make him scratch his beard. 

Aut. [Aside.] I know not what impediment this 
complaint may be to the flight of my master. 

Clo. Pray heartily he be at palace. 

Aut. [Aside.] Though I am not naturally honest, 
I am so sometimes by chance. Let me pocket 
up my pedlar’s excrement. [ T'akes off his false 
beard.] How now, rustics! whither are you 
bound? 

Shep. To the palace, an it like your worship. 

Aut. Your affairs there? What, with whom, the 
condition of that fardel, the place of your 
dwelling, your names, your ages, of what hav- 
ing, breeding, and anything that is fitting to be 
known, discover? 

Clo. We are but plain fellows, sir. 

Aut. A lie; you are rough and hairy. Let me have 
no lying. It becomes none but tradesmen, and 
they often give us soldiers the lie; but we pay 
them for it with stamped coin, not stabbing 
steel; therefore they do not give us the lie. 

Clo. Your worship had like to have given us 
one, if you had not taken yourself with the 
manner. 

Shep. Are you a _ courtier, an’t like you, 
sir? 

Aut. Whether it like me or no, I am a courtier. 
Seest thou not the air of the court in these en- 
foldings? Hath not my gait in it the measure 
of the court? Receives not thy nose court- 
odour from me? Reflect I not on thy baseness 

727 fardel: bundle. 733 excrement: outgrowth, beard. 
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_ 7385 


740 


745 


750 


755 


736 


an it like: if it please. 739-40 having: estate. 744-47 It—lie: 
see N. 748 had like: was about. 749-50 taken—manner: caught 


yourself in the act. 755 measure: dignified walk. 
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court-contempt? Think’st thou, for that I in- 
sinuate, or toaze from thee thy business, I am 
therefore no courtier? I am courtier cap-a- 
pe, and one that will either push on or pluck 
back thy business there; whereupon I com- 
mand thee to open thy affair. 

Shep. My business, sir, is to the King. 

Aut. What advocate hast thou to him? 

Shep. I know not, an’t like you. 

Clo. Advocate’s the court-word for a_ pheasant. 
Say you have none. 

Shep. None, sir; I have no pheasant, cock nor 
hen. 

Aut. How blessed are we that are not simple men! 
Yet Nature might have made me as these are, 
Therefore I will not disdain. 

Clo. This cannot be but a great courtier. 

Shep. His garments are rich, but he wears them not 
handsomely. 

Clo. He seems to be the more noble in being fan- 
tastical. A great man, I’ll warrant; I know by 
the picking on ’s teeth. 

Aut. The fardel there? What’s i’ the fardel? 
Wherefore that box? 

Shep. Sir, there lies such secrets in this fardel and 
box, which none must know but the King; and 
which he shall know within this hour, if I may 
come to the speech of him. 

Aut. Age, thou hast lost thy labour. 

Shep. Why, sir? 

Aut. The King is not at the palace. He is gone 
aboard a new ship to purge melancholy and 


760 
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780 
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758-59 insinuate: wheedle. 759 toaze: tear, extract. ‘60-61 
cap-a-pe: from head to foot, complete. 767 pheasant: i.e., as 
a bribe to a judge in a court of justice. 779 the—teeth: the 


mark of an Elizabethan man about town. 
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air himself; for, if thou be’st capable of things 790 
serious, thou must know the King is full of 
grief. 

Shep. So ’tis said, sir; about his sen, that should 
have married a shepherd’s daughter. 

Aut. If that shepherd be not in hand-fast, let him 
fly. The curses he shall have, the tortures he 795 
shall feel, will break the back of man, the heart 
of monster. 

Clo. Think you so, sir? 

Aut. Not he alone shall suffer what wit can make 
heavy and vengeance bitter, but those that are 800 
germane to him, though remov’d fifty times, shall 
all come under the hangman; which though it 
be great pity, yet it is necessary. An old sheep- 
whistling rogue, a ram-tender, to offer to have 
his daughter come into grace! Some say he 805 
shall be ston’d; but that death is too soft for 
him, say I. Draw our throne into a sheep-cote! 

All deaths are too few, the sharpest too easy. 

Clo. Has the old man e’er a son, sir, do you hear, 
an’t like you, sir? 810 

Aut. He has a son, who shall be flay’d alive; then 
*nointed over with honey, set on the head of a 
wasp’s nest; then stand till he be three quar- 
ters and a dram dead; then recover'd again 
with aqua-vite or some other hot infusion; 815 
then, raw as he is, and in the hottest day 
prognostication proclaims, shall he be set 
against a brick-wall, the sun looking with a 
southward eye upon him, where he is to behold 
him with flies blown to death. But what talk 820 

794 hand-fast: custody. 799 wit: invention. 801 germane: 


related. 804 offer: presume. 815 aqua-vite: ardent spirits. 
817 prognostication: almanac. 820 what: why. 
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we of these traitorly rascals, whose miseries are 
to be smil’d at, their offences being so capital? 
Tell me, for you seem to be honest plain men, 
what you have to the King. Being something 
gently consider’d, I’ll bring you where he is 
aboard, tender your persons to his presence, 
whisper him in your behalfs; and if it be in man 
besides the King to effect your suits, here is 
man shall do it. 

Clo. He seems to be of great authority. Close 
with him, give him gold; and though author- 
ity be a stubborn bear, yet he is oft led by the 
nose with gold. Show the inside of your purse 
to the outside of his hand, and no more ado. 
Remember “ston’d,” and “‘flay’d alive.” 

Shep. An’t please you, sir, to undertake the busi- 
ness for us, here is that gold I have. Ill 
make it as much more, and leave this young 
man in pawn till I bring it you. 

Aut. After I have done what I promised? 

Shep. Ay, sir. 

Aut. Well, give me the moiety. Are you a party 
in this business? 

Clo. In some sort, sir; but though my case be a 
pitiful one, I hope I shall not be flay’d out of it. 

Aut. O, that’s the case of the shepherd’s son. 
Hang him, he’ll be made an example. 

Clo. Comfort, good comfort! We must to the King 
and show our strange sights. He must know 
‘tis none of your daughter nor my sister; we 
are gone else. Sir, I will give you as much 
as this old man does when the business is per- 


825 gently consider’d: given a gentlemanly present. 
tender: introduce. 827 in man: in the power of any man. 


825 


830 


835 


840 


845 


850 


826 
829- 


80 Close with him: take his offer. 843 case: situation, skin. 


850 gone: done for. 
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formed, and remain, as he says, your pawn till 
it be brought you. 

Aut. I will trust you. Walk before toward the sea- 
side; go on the right hand. I will but look 
upon the hedge and follow you. 

Clo. We are blest in this man, as I may say, even 
blest. 

Shep. Let’s before as he bids us. He was pro- 
vided to do us good. 
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860 


[Ezxeunt Shepherd and Clown. | 


Aut. If I had a mind to be honest, I see Fortune 
would not suffer me; she drops booties in my 
mouth. I am courted now with a double occa- 
sion, gold and a means to do the Prince my 
master good; which who knows how that 
may turn back to my advancement? I will 
bring these two moles, these blind ones, aboard 
him. If he think it fit to shore them again, 
and that the complaint they have to the King 
concerns him nothing, let him call me rogue for 
being so far officious; for I am proof against 
that title and what shame else belongs to’t. 
To him will I present them. There may be 


865 


870 


matter in it. Exit. 


Act Firri 
SCENE I 


[A room in Leontes’ palace. | 


Enter Leontes, Cleomenes, Dion, Paulina, and Servants. 


Cleo. Sir, you have done enough, and have per- 
form’d 
868 him: his ship. shore them: put them ashore again. 
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A saint-like sorrow. No fault could you make, 
Which you have not redeem’d; indeed, paid 
down 

More penitence than done trespass. At the last 
Do as the heavens have done, forget your evil; 5 
With them forgive yourself. 

Leon. Whilst I remember 
Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemishes in them, and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself; which was so much 
That heirless it hath made my kingdom, and 10 
Destroy’d the sweet’st companion that e’er man 
Bred his hopes out of. 

Paul. True, too true, my lord. 
If, one by one, you wedded all the world, 
Or, from the all that are, took something good 
To make a perfect woman, she you kill’d 15 
Would be unparallel’d. 

Leon. I think so. Kill’d! 
She I kill’d! I did so; but thou strik’st me 
Sorely, to say I did. It is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue as in my thought. Now, good 


now, 
Say so but seldom. 
Cleo. Not at all, good lady. 20 
You might have spoken a thousand things that 
would 


Have done the time more benefit and grac’d 
Your kindness better. 

Paul. You are one of those 
Would have him wed again. 

Dion. If you would not so, 
You pity not the state, nor the remembrance 25 
Of his most sovereign name; consider little 


19 good now: pray. 22 time: occasion. 
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What dangers, by his Highness’ fail of issue, 

May drop upon his kingdom and devour 

Incertain lookers on. What were more holy 

Than to rejoice the former queen is well? 30 
What holier than, for royalty’s repair, 

For present comfort and for future good, 

To bless the bed of majesty again 

With a sweet fellow to’t? 

Paul. There is none worthy, 
Respecting her that’s gone. Besides, the gods 35 
Will have fulfill’d their secret purposes; 

For has not the divine Apollo said, 

Is’t not the tenour of his oracle, 

That King Leontes shall not have an heir 

Till his lost child be found? which that it shall, 

Is all as monstrous to our human reason 41 
As my Antigonus to break his grave 

And come again to me; who, on my life, 

Did perish with the infant. ’Tis your counsel 


My lord should to the heavens be contrary, 45 
Oppose against their wills. [T'0 Leontes.] Care not 
for issue; 


The crown will find an heir. Great Alexander 
Left his to the worthiest; so his successor 
Was like to be the best. 

Leon. Good Paulina, 
Who hast the memory of Hermione, 50 
I know, in honour, O, that ever I 
Had squar’d me to thy counsel! then, even now, 
I might have look’d upon my queen’s full eyes, 
Have taken treasure from her lips— 

Paul. And left them 

More rich for what they yielded. 


27 fail: lack. 29 Incertain: irresolute. 85 Respecting: com- 
pared with. 52 squar’d me to: been ruled by. 
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Leon. Thou speak’st truth. 
No more such wives; therefore, no wife. One 
worse, 56 


And better us’d, would make her sainted spirit 
Again possess her corpse, and on this stage 
Where we offenders move, appear soul-vex’d, 
And begin, ‘““Why to me?” 


Paul. Had she such power, 60 
She had just cause. 

Leon. She had; and would incense me 
To murder her I married. 

Paul, I should so. 


Were I the ghost that walk’d, I’d bid you mark 
Her eye, and tell me for what dull part in’t 
You chose her; then I’d shriek, that even your 
ears 65 

Should rift to hear me; and the words that follow’d 
Should be ‘““Remember mine.” 

Leon. Stars, stars, 
And all eyes else dead coals! Fear thou no wife; 
T’ll have no wife, Paulina. 

Paul. Will you swear 
Never to marry but by my free leave? 70 

Leon. Never, Paulina; so be blest my spirit! 

Paul. Then, good my lords, bear witness to his oath. 

Cleo. You tempt him over-much. 


Paul. Unless another, 
As like Hermione as is her picture, 74 
Affront his eye. 

Cleo. Good madam,— 

Paul. I have done. 


Yet, if my lord will marry,—if you will, sir, 
No remedy, but you will,—give me the office 


60 why to me: why this insult to me. 66 rift: burst. 75 af- 
front: confront. 
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To choose you a queen. She shall not be so young 
As was your former; but she shall be such 
As, walk’d your first queen’s ghost, it should take 


joy 80 
To see her in your arms. 
Leon. My true Paulina, 
We shall not marry till thou bid’st us. 
Paul. That 


Shall be when your first queen’s again in breath; 
Never till then. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. One that gives out himself Prince Florizel, 85 
Son of Polixenes, with his princess, she 
The fairest I have yet beheld, desires access 
To your high presence. 


Leon. What with him? He comes not 
Like to his father’s greatness. His approach, 
So out of circumstance and sudden, tells us 90 


*Tis not a visitation fram’d, but fore’d 
By need and accident. What train? 

Serv. But few, 
And those but mean. 

Leon. His princess, say you, with him? 

Serv. Ay, the most peerless piece of earth, I think, 
That e’er the sun shone bright on. 

Paul. O Hermione, 
As every present time doth boast itself 96 
Above a better gone, so must thy grave 
Give way to what’s seen now! Sir, you yourself 
Have said and writ so, but your writing now 

80 walk’d—ghost: if your—walk’d. 89 Like—greatness: in 


the royal style of his father. 90 out of circumstance: uncere- 
monious. 
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Is colder than that theme, ‘She had not been, 100 
Nor was not to be equall’d;’—thus your verse 
Flow’d with her beauty once. Tis shrewdly ebb’d, 
To say you have seen a better. 

Serv. Pardon, madam: 
The one I have almost forgot,—your pardon,— 
The other, when she has obtain’d your eye, 105 
Will have your tongue too. This is a creature, 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal 
Of all professors else, make proselytes 
Of who she but bid follow. ; 

Paul. How? Not women! 

Serv. Women will love her, that she is a woman 110 
More worth than any man; men, that she is 
The rarest of all women. 

Leon. Go, Cleomenes ; 
Yourself, assisted with your honour’d friends, 
Bring them to our embracement. Still, ‘tis 

strange 114 


Exeunt [Cleomenes and others]. 


He thus should steal upon us. 

Paul. Had our prince, 
Jewel of children, seen this hour, he had pair’d 
Well with this lord. There was not full a month 
Between their births. 

Leon. Prithee, no more; cease. Thou know’st 
He dies to me again when talk’d of. Sure, 120 
When I shall see this gentleman, thy speeches 
Will bring me to consider that which may 
Unfurnish me of reason. They are come. 


102 shrewdly: greatly. 103 To: if you now. 108 professors 
else: professing members of other sects. 109 who: those whom. 
118 assisted with: accompanied by. 114 to our embracement: 
to be welcomed. 123 Unfurnish: deprive. 
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Re-enter Cleomenes and others, with Florizel and 


Perdita. 


Your mother was most true to wedlock, Prince, 
For she did print your royal father off, 125 
Conceiving you. Were I but twenty-one, 
Your father’s image is so hit in you, 
His very air, that I should call you brother, 
As I did him, and speak of something wildly 129 
By us perform’d before. Most dearly welcome! 
And your fair princess,—goddess !—O, alas! 
I lost a couple, that ’twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have stood begetting wonder as 
You, gracious couple, do; and then I lost— 
All mine own folly—the society, 135 
Amity too, of your brave father, whom, 
Though bearing misery, I desire my life 
Once more to look on him. 
Flo. By his command 
Have I here touch’d Sicilia, and from him 
Give you all greetings that a king, at friend, 140 
Can send his brother; and, but infirmity 
Which waits upon worn times hath something seiz’d 
His wish’d ability, he had himself 
The lands and waters ’twixt your throne and his 
Measur’d to look upon you; whom he loves— 145 
He bade me say so—more than all the sceptres 
And those that bear them living. 
Leon. O my brother, 
Good gentleman! the wrongs I have done thee stir 
Afresh within me, and these thy offices, 


127 hit: exactly reproduced. 129-380 something—hbefore: some 
youthful frolic. 187-38 desire—him: wish during my life; or, 
wish to live in order to see him again. 140 at friend: on 
friendly relations. 141 but: if it were not that. 142 worn 
times: old age. something: somewhat. 149 offices: gracious 
words. 
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Flo. 
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So rarely kind, are as interpreters 150 
Of my behind-hand slackness. Welcome hither, 
As is the spring to the earth. And hath he too 
Expos’d this paragon to the fearful usage, 
(At least ungentle,) of the dreadful Neptune, 
To greet a man not worth her pains, much less 155 
The adventure of her person? 

Good my lord, 
She came from Libya. 


Leon. Where the warlike Smalus, 


Flo. 


That noble honour’d lord, is fear’d and lov’d? 

Most royal sir, from thence; from him, whose 
daughter 

His tears proclaim’d his, parting with her; thence, 

A prosperous south-wind friendly, we have 
cross’d, 161 

To execute the charge my father gave me 

For visiting your Highness. My best train 

I have from your Sicilian shores dismiss’d ; 

Who for Bohemia bend, to signify 165 

Not only my success in Libya, sir, 

But my arrival and my wife’s in safety 

Here where we are. 


Leon. The blessed gods 


Purge all infection from our air whilst you 

Do climate here! You have a holy father, 170 
A graceful gentleman, against whose person, 

So sacred as it is, I have done sin; 

For which the heavens, taking angry note, 

Have left me issueless; and your father’s blest, 

As he from heaven merits it, with you 175 
Worthy his goodness. What might I have been, 


156 adventure: risk. 163 My best train: most of my retinue. 
165 bend: make. 170 climate: sojourn in our clime. 171 grace- 
ful: gracious. 
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Might I a son and daughter now have look’d on, 
Such goodly things as you? 


Enter a Lord. 


Lord. Most noble sir, 
That which I shall report will bear no credit, 
Were not the proof so nigh. Please you, great 
sir, 180 
Bohemia greets you from himself by me; 
Desires you to attach his son, who has— 
His dignity and duty both cast off— 
Fled from his father, from his hopes, and with 
A shepherd’s daughter. 
Leon. Where’s Bohemia? Speak. 
Lord. Here in your city; I now came from him. 186 
I speak amazedly ; and it becomes 
My marvel and my message. To your court 
Whiles he was hast’ning, in the chase, it seems, 
Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 190 
The father of this seeming lady, and 
Her brother, having both their country quitted 
With this young prince. 
Flo. Camillo has betray’d me; 
Whose honour and whose honesty till now 
Endur’d all weathers. 
Lord. Lay’t so to his charge: 195 
He’s with the King your father. 
Leon. Who? Camillo? 
Lord. Camillo, sir; I spake with him; who now 
Has these poor men in question. Never saw I 
Wretches so quake. They kneel, they kiss the earth, 
Forswear themselves as often as they speak. 200 


182 attach: arrest. 187 amazedly: confusedly. 187-88 it— 
marvel: as befits my wonder. 
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Bohemia stops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in death. 

Per. O my poor father! 
The heaven sets spies upon us, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 

Leon. You are married? 

Flo. We are not, sir, nor are we like to be. 205 
The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first; 

The odds for high and low’s alike. 

Leon. My lord, 
Is this the daughter of a king? 

Flo. She is, 
When once she is my wife. 

Leon. That “once,” I see by your good father’s speed, 
Will come on very slowly. I am sorry, 211 
Most sorry, you have broken from his liking 
Where you were tied in duty, and as sorry 
Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty, 
That you might well enjoy her. 

Flo. Dear, look up. 
Though Fortune, visible an enemy, 216 
Should chase us with my father, power no jot 
Hath she to change our loves. Beseech you, sir, 
Remember since you ow’d no more to time 
Than I do now. With thought of such affections, 
Step forth mine advocate. At your request 221 
My father will grant precious things as trifles. 

Leon. Would he do so, I’d beg your precious mis- 

tress, 
Which he counts but a trifle. 

Paul. Sir, my liege, 
Your eye hath too much youth in ’t. Not a month 


202 deaths: severe tortures. 207 The—alike: Fortune cheats 
high and low alike (high and low: people of high and low 
rank; false dice). 214 worth: rank. 219 since: when. 
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’Fore your queen died, she was more worth such 


gazes 
Than what you look on now. 


226 


Leon. I thought of her, 
Even in these looks I made. [To Florizel.] But your 


petition 
Is yet unanswer’d. I will to your father. 
Your honour not o’erthrown by your desires, 


230 


I am friend to them and you; upon which errand 


I now go toward him; therefore follow me 
And mark what way I make. Come, good 


my 


lord. Exeunt. 


SCENE II 
[Before Leontes’ palace.] 


Enter Autolycus and a Gentleman. 


Aut. Beseech you, sir, were you present at this relation? 


1. Gent. I was by at the opening of the fardel, 
heard the old shepherd deliver the manner 
how he found it; whereupon, after a little 
amazedness, we were all commanded out of 
the chamber; only this methought I heard the 
shepherd say, he found the child. 

Aut. I would most gladly know the issue of it. 

1. Gent. I make a broken delivery of the business; 
but the changes I perceived in the King and 
Camillo were very notes of admiration. They 
seem’d almost, with staring on one another, 


10 


230 Your—not: provided your honor be not. 238 way I 
make: success I have. 10 make—delivery: give an incoherent 


account. 12 notes of admiration: exclamation marks. 
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to tear the cases of their eyes. There was 
speech in their dumbness, language in their 
very gesture; they look’d as they had heard 
of a world ransom’d, or one destroyed. A 
notable passion of wonder appeared in them; 
but the wisest beholder, that knew no more but 
seeing, could not say if the importance were 
joy or sorrow; but in the extremity of the one, 
it must needs be. 


Enter another Gentleman. 


Here comes a gentleman that haply knows 
more. The news, Rogero? 


2. Gent. Nothing but bonfires. The oracle is ful- 


fill’d; the King’s daughter is found; such a deal 
of wonder is broken out within this hour that 
ballad-makers cannot be able to express it. 


Enter a third Gentleman. 


Here comes the Lady Paulina’s steward: he 
can deliver you more. How goes it now, sir? 
This news which is call’d true is so like an old 
tale, that the verity of it is in strong suspicion. 
Has the King found his heir? 


3. Gent. Most true, if ever truth were pregnant by 


14 cases: sockets. 


see, 


made convincing by circumstantial evidence. 


circumstance. That which you hear you'll swear 
you see, there is such unity in the proofs. 
The mantle of Queen Hermione’s, her jewel 
about the neck of it, the letters of Antigonus 
found with it, which they know to be his char- 
acter, the majesty of the creature in resem- 


V. ii 


ll 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


19-20 no—seeing: no more than he could 


20 importance: import. 33-34 pregnant by circumstance: 


handwriting. 


38-39 character: 
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blance of the mother, the affection of noble- 40 
ness which nature shows above her breeding, 
and many other evidences proclaim her with 
all certainty to be the King’s daughter. Did 
you see the meeting of the two kings? 
2. Gent. No. 45 
3. Gent. Then have you lost a sight which was to be 
seen, cannot be spoken of. There might you 
have beheld one joy crown another, so and in 
such manner that it seem’d sorrow wept to 
take leave of them, for their joy waded in 50 
tears. There was casting up of eyes, holding 
up of hands, with countenance of such distrac- 
tion that they were to be known by garment, 
not by favour. Our king, being ready to leap 
out of himself for joy of his found daughter, 
as if that joy were now become a loss, cries, 55 
“O, thy mother, thy mother!” then asks 
Bohemia forgiveness; then embraces his son- 
in-law; then again worries he his daughter 
with clipping her; now he thanks the old shep- 
herd, which stands by like a weather-bitten 60 
conduit of many kings’ reigns. I never heard 
of such another encounter, which lames report 
to follow it and undoes description to do it. 
2. Gent. What, pray you, became of Antigonus, 
that carried hence the child? 65 
3. Gent. Like an old tale still, which will have 
matter to rehearse, though credit be asleep and 
not an ear open. He was torn to pieces with a 
bear; this avouches the shepherd’s son, who 
has not only his innocence, which seems much, 70 


40 affection: instinct. 52 countenance: appearance. 54 fa- 
vour: face. 59 clipping: embracing. 60 weather-bitten: 
weather-beaten. 61 conduit: fountain, in the form of a statue. 
68 do: describe. 70 innocence: stupidity. 
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to justify him, but a handkerchief and rings 
of his that Paulina knows. 

1. Gent. What became of his bark and his follow- 

ers? 

3.Gent. Wreck’d the same instant of their 
master’s death and in the view of the shep- 75 
herd; so that all the instruments which aided 
to expose the child were even then lost when it 
was found. But O, the noble combat that 
*twixt joy and sorrow was fought in Paulina! 
She had one eye declin’d for the loss of her 80 
husband, another elevated that the oracle was 
fulfill’d. She lifted the Princess from the 
earth, and so locks her in embracing, as if she 
would pin her to her heart that she might no 
more be in danger of losing. 85 

1.Gent. The dignity of this act was worth the 
audience of kings and princes; for by such 
was it acted. 

3. Gent. One of the prettiest touches of all, and 
that which angl’d for mine eyes, caught the 90 
water though not the fish, was when, at the 
relation of the Queen’s death, with the manner 
how she came to’t bravely confess’d and 
lamented by the King, how attentiveness 
wounded his daughter; till, from one sign of 95 
dolour to another, she did with an “Alas,” I 
would fain say, bleed tears, for I am sure my 
heart wept blood. Who was most marble there 
changed colour; some swooned, all sorrowed. 

If all the world could have seen’t, the woe had 100 
been universal. 

1. Gent. Are they returned to the court? 

3. Gent. No. The Princess hearing of her mother’s 

91 water: i.e., tears. 98 marble: hard-hearted. 
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statue, which is in the keeping of Paulina,— 
a piece many years in doing and now newly 
perform’d by that rare Italian master, Julio 105 
Romano, who, had he himself eternity and 
could put breath into his work, would beguile 
Nature of her custom, so perfectly he is her 
ape. He so near to Hermione hath done Her- 
mione that they say one would speak to her and 110 
stand in hope of answer. Thither with all 
greediness of affection are they gone, and there 
they intend to sup. 

2.Gent. I thought she had some great matter 
there in hand; for she hath privately twice or 
thrice a day, ever since the death of Hermione, 115 
visited that removed house. Shall we thither 
and with our company piece the rejoicing? 

1. Gent. Who would be thence that has the benefit 
of access? Every wink of an eye some new 
grace will be born. Our absence makes us un- 120 
thrifty to our knowledge. Let’s along. 


Exeunt [ Gentlemen]. 


Aut. Now, had I not the dash of my former life in 
me, would preferment drop on my head. I 
brought the old man and his son aboard the 
Prince, told him I heard them talk of a far- 125 
del and I know not what; but he at that time, 
overfond of the shepherd’s daughter, so he then 
took her to be, who began to be much sea- 
sick, and himself little better, extremity of 
weather continuing, this mystery remained un- 130 
discover’d. But ’tis all one to me; for had I 
105 perform’d: completed. 105-06 Julio Romano: Italian art- 
ist of the 16th century. 106 eternity: eternal life. 108 custom: 


trade. 109 ape: imitator. 116 removed: remote. 117 piece: 
add to. 120-21 Our—to: in being absent we are not increasing. 
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been the finder out of this secret, it would not 
have relish’d among my other discredits. 


Enter Shepherd and Clown. 


Here come those I have done good to against 
my will, and already appearing in the blossoms 
of their fortune. 


Shep. Come, boy; I am past moe children, but thy 


Clo. 


Aut. 
Clo. 


sons and daughters will be all gentlemen born. 
You are well met, sir. You deni’d to fight 
with me this other day, because I was no 
gentleman born. See you these clothes? Say 
you see them not and think me still no gentle- 
man born. You were best say these robes are 
not gentlemen born. Give me the lie, do, and 
try whether I am not now a gentleman born. 

I know you are now, sir, a gentleman born. 
Ay, and have been so any time these four 
hours. 


Shep. And so have I, boy. 


Clo. 


So you have; but I was a gentleman born 
before my father. For the King’s son took 
me by the hand, and call’d me brother; and 
then the two kings call’d my father brother; 
and then the Prince my brother and the 
Princess my sister call’d my father father; and 
so we wept, and there was the first gentle- 
man-like tears that ever we shed. 


Shep. We may live, son, to shed many more. 


Clo. 


Ay, or else ’twere hard luck, being in so pre- 
posterous estate as we are. 


135 


140 


150 


155 


Aut. I humbly beseech you, sir, to pardon me all 160 


188 relish’d: been appreciated. 


the faults I have committed to your worship, 


for “prosperous.” 


158-59 preposterous: blunder 
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and to give me your good report to the Prince 
my master. 

Shep. Prithee, son, do; for we must be gentle, now 
we are gentlemen. 

Clo. Thou wilt amend thy life? 

Aut. Ay, an it like your good worship. 

Clo. Give me thy hand: I will swear to the Prince 
thou art as honest a true fellow as any is in 
Bohemia. 

Shep. You may say it, but not swear it. 

Clo. Not swear it, now I am a gentleman? Let boors 
and franklins say it, Ill swear it. 

Shep. How if it be false, son? 

Clo. If it be ne’er so false, a true gentleman may 
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175 


swear it in the behalf of his friend; and I'll © 


swear to the Prince thou art a tall fellow of 
thy hands and that thou wilt not be drunk; 
but I know thou art no tall fellow of thy hands 
and that thou wilt be drunk; but I’ll swear it, 
and I would thou wouldst be a tall fellow of 
thy hands. 

Aut. I will prove so, sir, to my power. 

Clo. Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow. If I do 
not wonder how,.thou dar’st venture to be 
drunk, not being a tall fellow, trust me not. 
Hark! the kings and the princes, our kindred, 
are going to see the Queen’s picture. Come, 
follow us; we'll be thy good masters. 


180 


185 


Exeunt. 


172 boors: peasants. 178 franklins: small landowners. 


78 tall—hands: brave fellow in action. 189 be—masters: 


after you. 


177- 
look 
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SCENE III 


[A chapel in Paulina’s house.] 


Enter Leontes, Polizenes, Florizel, Perdita, Camillo, 
Paulina, Lords, etc. 


Leon. O grave and good Paulina, the great comfort 
That I have had of. thee! 

Paul. What, sovereign sir, 
I did not well I meant well. All my services 
You have paid home; but that you have vouchsaf’d, 
With your crown’d brother and these your con- 

tracted 5 
Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor house to visit, 
It is a surplus of your grace, which never 
My life may last to answer. 
Leon. O Paulina, 
We honour you with trouble. But we came 
To see the statue of our queen. Your gallery 10 
Have we pass’d through, not without much content 
In many singularities ; but we saw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The statue of her mother. 

Paul. As she liv’d peerless, 
So her dead likeness, I do well believe, 15 
Excels whatever yet you look’d upon 
Or hand of man hath done; therefore I keep it 
Lonely, apart. But here it is. Prepare 
To see the life as lively mock’d as ever 
Still sleep mock’d death. Behold, and say ’tis well. 

4 home: in full. 9 We—trouble: see N. 11 content: pleas- 


ure. 12 singularities: rarities. 19 as lively: in as lifelike a 
way. 
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[ Paulina draws a curtain, and discovers 
Hermione standing like a statue.] 
I like your silence; it the more shows off 
Your wonder; but yet speak. First, you, my liege; 
Comes it not something near? 

Leon. Her natural posture! 
Chide me, dear stone, that I may say indeed 
Thou art Hermione; or rather, thou art she 25 
In thy not chiding, for she was as tender 
As infancy and grace. But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not so much wrinkled, nothing 
So aged as this seems. 

Pol. O, not by much. 

Paul. So much the more our carver’s excellence, 30 
Which lets go by some sixteen years and makes 

her 
As she liv’d now. 

Leon. As now she might have done, 
So much to my good comfort, as it is 
Now piercing to my soul. O, thus she stood, 

Even with such life of majesty, warm life, 35 
As now it coldly stands, when first I woo’d her! 

I am asham’d; does not the stone rebuke me 

For being more stone than it? O royal piece, 
There’s magic in thy majesty, which has 

My evils conjur’d to remembrance, and 40 
From thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 
Standing like stone with thee. 

Per. And give me leave, 
And do not say ’tis superstition, that 
I kneel and then implore her blessing. Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, AB 

Give me that hand of yours to kiss. 

Paty O, patience ! 


28 nothing: by no means. 82 As: as if. 41 admiring: 
amazed. 


se 
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The statue is but newly fix’d, the colour’s 
Not dry. 

Cam. My lord, your sorrow was too sore laid on, 

Which sixteen winters cannot blow away, 50 
So many summers dry. Scarce any joy 

Did ever so long live; no sorrow 

But kill’d itself much sooner. 

Pol. Dear my brother, 
Let him that was the cause of this have power 
To take off so much grief from you as he 55 
Will piece up in himself. 

Paul. Indeed, my lord, 

If I had thought the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you,—for the stone is 
mine— 
I’d not have show’d it. 
Leon. Do not draw the curtain. 
Paul. No longer shall you gaze on’t, lest your fancy 
. May think anon it moves. 

Leon. Let: be; let be: 61 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already— 
What was he that did make it? See, my lord, 
Would you not deem it breath’d, and that those 

veins 
Did verily bear blood? 

Pol. Masterly done! 65 
The very life seems warm upon her lip. 

Leon. The fixure of her eye has motion in’t, 

As we are mock’d with art. 

Paul. I'll draw the curtain. 
My lord’s almost so far transported that 
He'll think anon it lives. 


54 him: i.e., Polixenes. 56 Will—himself: will add to his 
own sorrow. 58 wrought: moved. 62 Would—already: may I 
die if it is not moving now. 67 fixure: fixedness. 68 As: for 
sO, 
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Leon. O sweet Paulina, 70 
Make me to think so twenty years together! 
No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. Let ’t alone. 
Paul. I am sorry, sir, I have thus far stirr’d you; but 
I could afflict you farther. 
Leon. Do, Paulina; 75 
For this affliction has a taste as sweet 
As any cordial comfort. Still, methinks, 
There is an air comes from her. What fine chisel 
Could ever yet cut breath? Let no man mock 
me, 
For I will kiss her. 
Paul. Good my lord, forbear. 80 
The ruddiness upon her lip is wet; 
You'll mar it if you kiss it, stain your own 
With oily painting. Shall I draw the curtain? 
Leon. No, not these twenty years. 
Per. So long could I 
Stand by, a looker on. 
Paul. Either forbear, 85 
Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement. If you can behold it, 
I’ll make the statue move indeed, descend 
And take you by the hand; but then you’ll think— 


Which I protest against—I am assisted 90 
By wicked powers. 
Leon. What you can make her do, 


I am content to look on; what to speak, 
I am content to hear; for ’tis as easy 
To make her speak as move. 


Paul. It is requir’d 
You do awake your faith. Then all stand still; 
Or, those that think it is unlawful business 96 


I am about, let them depart. 
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Leon. Proceed ; 
No foot shall stir. 
Paul. Music, awake her; strike! 
[ Music. ] 


’Tis time; descend; be stone no more; approach. 
Strike all that look upon with marvel. Come, 100 
I'll fill your grave up. Stir, nay, come away, 
Bequeath to death your numbness; for from him 
Dear life redeems you. You perceive she stirs. 

[ Hermione comes down. ] 
Start not; her actions shall be holy as 
You hear my spell is lawful. Do not shun her 105 
Until you see her die again, for then 
You kill her double. Nay, present your hand. 
When she was young you woo’d her; now in age 
Is she become the suitor? 


Leon. O, she’s warm! 
If this be magic, let it be an art 110 
Lawful as eating. 

Pol. She embraces him. 


Cam. She hangs about his neck. 
If she pertain to life let her speak too. 

Pol. Ay, and make’t manifest where she has liv’d, 
Or how stolen from the dead. 

Paul. That she is living, 
Were it but told you, should be hooted at 116 
Like an old tale; but it appears she lives, 

Though yet she speak not. Mark a little while. 
Please you to interpose, fair madam; kneel 
And pray your mother’s blessing. Turn, good 
lady ; 120 
Our Perdita is found. 
Her. You gods, look down | 
_ And from your sacred vials pour your graces 
100 upon: on. 107 double: twice over. 
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Upon my daughter’s head! Tell me, mine own, 

Where hast thou been preserv’d? where liv’d? how 
found 

Thy father’s court? for thou shalt hear that I, 

Knowing by Paulina that the oracle 126: 

Gave hope thou wast in being, have preserv’d 

Myself to see the issue. 


Paul. There’s time enough for that; 
Lest they desire upon this push to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. Go together, 130 


You precious winners all; your exultation 
Partake to every one. I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to some wither’d bough and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found again, 
Lament till I am lost. 
Leon. O, peace, Paulina! 135 
Thou shouldst a husband take by my consent, 
As I by thine a wife; this is a match, 
And made between’s by vows. Thou hast found 
mine; 
But how, is to be question’d; for I saw her, 139 
As I thought, dead, and have in vain said many 
A prayer upon her grave. I'll not seek far— 
For him, I partly know his mind—to find thee 
An honourable husband. Come, Camillo, 
And take her by the hand, whose worth and hon- 
esty 
Is richly noted and here justified 145 
By us, a pair of kings. Let’s from this place. 
What! look upon my brother. Both your pardons, 
That e’er I put between your holy looks 
My ill suspicion. This your son-in-law 
129 push: exciting occasion. 180 like relation: a similar 
story. 182 Partake to: share with. turtle: turtle-dove. 145 


richly noted: well known. justified: confirmed. 147 What— 
brother: Hermione has avoided looking at Polixenes. 
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And son unto the King, whom heavens directing, 150 
Is troth-plight to your daughter. Good Paulina, 
Lead us from hence, where we may leisurely 

Each one demand and answer to his part 

Perform’d in this wide gap of time since first 

We were dissever’d. Hastily lead away. 155 


Ezxeunt. 


NOTES ON THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 


I, i, 152 To seek thy life—‘“Life” is an emendation for the 
“helpe” of the Folio. A plausible suggestion is that 
Shakespeare wrote “helthe’” (meaning “welfare”), 
which the printer read as “helpe.” 

I, ii, 21 humour—In traditional physiology the body con- 
tained four main fluids or “cardinal humours,” 
namely, blood, phlegm, choler, and black choler or 
melancholy. The relative proportions of these fluids 
determined the dominant physical and mental quali- 
ties of the individual; he might be sanguine, phleg- 
matic, choleric, or melancholy. 

I, ii, 41 almanac—Dromio, having been born at the same 
time as Antipholus, serves as a calendar or reminder 
of his age. 

II, i, 109ff. This apparently corrupt passage has been vari- 
ously emended and explained (“Wear” is Theobald’s 
reading for the “Where” of the Folio). The con- 
trast between the easily tarnished enamel and the 
gold setting which is little affected by handling may 
apply to Antipholus, whose established reputation is 
not blasted by infidelity; or possibly the sense is that 
the innocent Adriana, like enamel, loses her beauty 
and the love of her husband, while he suffers little 
for all his philandering. 

II, ii, 63 choleric—See note on I, ii, 21. 

II, ii, 148 distain’?d—There seems to be no entirely satisfac- 
tory explanation of Il. 147-48; for “distain’d” 
(stained, defiled) many editors read “unstain’d.” 
But, though the two lines seem doubtfully logical, 
Adriana is obviously complaining, as in the passage 
noticed just above, about the unjust suffering of an 
innocent wife whose roving husband remains un- 
injured. 

III, i, 11ff. Such irregular long lines or doggerel were the 
common medium in plays of the generation before 
Shakespeare. It is unnecessary to suppose, with 
many editors, that these doggerel passages were 
taken over by Shakespeare from an earlier play on 
the same theme. As Mr. T. W. Baldwin says: 
“Even those who assume that Shakespeare retained 
doggerel in some of his early work based on older 
plays must by that assumption admit that doggerel 
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was at the time not wholly outworn. But if it was 
not wholly outworn, then there is no evidence or 
legitimate inference that Shakespeare did not him- 
self write in the form” (Arden ed., p. 107). 

III, i, 116 the Porpentine—the sign (a porcupine) of a 

house. Miss E. Boswell has found a document of 
1624 which describes a “certaine messuage or tene- 
ment Called the Porpentine scituate or beinge on the 
banckeside.” The property was not newly built, 
and Shakespeare may have been using a bit of local 
color. 

III, ii, 111 Nell—Shakespeare may have forgotten that he 
had used the name Luce before, or he may not have 
thought of Luce and Nell as the same person, since 
the house was full of female servants. In any case 
the name Nell is clearly used here for the sake of the 
pun that follows. 

III, ii, 116 She is spherical, like a globe—The allusion is 
probably to Mercator’s globe, the first to use rhumb 
lines (see the pun on “rheum,” 1. 131), but, as Mr. 
Baldwin remarks, Shakespeare must have heard of 
Molyneux’s globe, which was announced late in 
1589 and appeared toward the end of 1592. 

III, ii, 125 France—making war against her heir—With the 
assassination of Henry III in August, 1589, Henry 
of Navarre became king of France, but in name only, 
for the Catholic League opposed his succession. 
In 1589 and again in 1591 Elizabeth sent troops to 
assist him. In July, 1593, Henry became a Catholic 
and opposition ceased. Thus Shakespeare’s allusion 
fits the period 1589-93. There is also a quibble on 
“heir” and “hair”; cf. the note on A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream, I, ti, 99-100. 

IV, i,21 Dromio is as likely to buy a rope as an annuity of a 
thousand pounds, for the rope would mean a thou- 
sand poundings at the hand of his master. 

IV, ii, 29 Sweet now—Probably a variant on “good now” 
(cia LVe rv, 22) 

IV, ii, 32 Tartar—Dromio seems to be confusing Tartarus, 
the dark abyss below Hades in classical mythology, 
with the Tartar or Mohammedan hell, which is 
worse than the Christian one. 

IV, iii, 11 Lapland was especially noted for the prevalence 

__ of witchcraft. Cf. Paradise Lost, ii, 665. 

IV, iii, 12ff. The sergeant is “the picture of old Adam” 
because he wears a buff or leather jacket and Adam 
had worn buff of another kind. If the sergeant were 
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engaged on a new legal case or suit, he would, like 
Adam, be “new-apparell’d.” In ll. 18, 22-23, there 
are further quibbles on the leather jacket. 


IV, iii, 81 “Fly pride,” says the peacock—The peacock is 


the emblem of pride, which here seems to be used in 
a double sense, pride or display, and sexual desire. 
“Antipholus is the peacock, who by turning his back 
on the courtesan invites her, Dromio implies, to fol- 
low him” (Wilson). 


IV, iv, 44 respice finem—respect or consider your end. A 


common quibble linked the phrase with respice 
funem, “respect the rope.” The context suggests 
that “beware the rope’s end” was a phrase taught to 
parrots. 


IV, iv, 50 conjurer—A schoolmaster who knew Latin was 


qualified to address and to exorcise spirits. Cf. 
Hamlet, I, 1, 42. 


IV, iv, 97. This was the regular Elizabethan mode of cur- 


ing (or aggravating) insanity. Compare the treat- 
ment of Malvolio in Twelfth Night. 


V, i, 37ff. In his William Shakespeare Adapts a Hanging, 


V, i, 94 


Mr. Baldwin has made it appear very probable that 
in the topography of the execution scene Shake- 
speare had in mind Holywell Priory and the district 
immediately around it. He has argued further that 
in October, 1588, Shakespeare witnessed the execu- 
tion of William Hartley, a seminary priest, in Fins- 
bury Fields, near the Theatre and Curtain, and that 
he embodied his impressions in the play. This is pos- 
sible, of course, but the argument is inevitably vague 
—and unneccssary. As a general caveat, one might 
recall Arnold Bennett’s story of how his realistic ac- 
count of a guillotine execution was outdone by 
Frank Harris, and neither had seen one. 

He took this place for sanctuary—According to the 
law of the medieval church, a fugitive from justice 
might secure immunity from arrest by taking refuge 
in a church or other sacred place. English common 
law permitted such a refugee to escape punishment 
(for crimes other than sacrilege and treason) if he 
confessed within forty days and swore to live in 
exile. See Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi, ll. 140ff. 


V, i, 270 Circe’s cup—These people seem as irrational as if 


the potion of Circe, the enchantress, had changed 
them into beasts. 
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NOTES ON A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM 


I, i, 5-6 Like to a step-dame—revenue—Time moves as 
slowly for Theseus as for a young heir who cannot 
enjoy full possession of his revenue because part 
of it goes to his father’s widow. 

I, i, 31 With faining voice verses of faining love—‘Fain- 
ing” might mean either “yearning” or “feigning,” 
and most editors print “feigning.” But Lysander’s 
love was not feigned. “Faining voice’ may sug- 
gest the softened voice of a furtive serenader. 

I, i, 42 As she is mine, I may dispose of her—The common 
attitude of upper-class fathers in Elizabethan Eng- 
land. 

, 1, 136ff. These alternate one-line speeches are a conven- 
tion of classical drama (stichomythia) which Eliza- 
bethan dramatists often imitated. 

I, i, 170-74 By his best arrow with the golden head—the 

arrow that kindles love. The lead-tipped arrow, as 
Golding said in his translation of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, “chaseth love.” 

the simplicity of Venus’ doves—to the classical 
birds of Venus is added a Biblical suggestion, 
“harmless as doves.” 

that which knitteth souls and prospers loves—per- 
haps the girdle of Venus which had the power to in- 
spire love. 

the Carthage queen—In the neid, Dido is de- 
serted by her lover, the Trojan A‘neas, and commits 
suicide on a funeral pyre. 

I, i, 249 it is a dear expense—For giving information to 
Demetrius, whom I love, I may receive thanks, 
which will be painful evidence that he loves her, and 
I shall be helping him to pursue my rival. But I 
shall have some reward in seeing him. 

I, ii, 31 Ercles—Hercules. In Seneca, the chief tragic 
model of Elizabethan dramatists, Hercules spouts in 
turgid rhetoric. The native dramatic tradition also 
included such ranting “tyrants” as Herod, Pharaoh, 
and Pilate, who for many generations had appeared 
in the mystery plays presented by guilds of crafts- 
men. 

I, ii, 55 Thisne—This may be Bottom’s attempt to say 
“Thisbe” in a monstrous little voice, It has been ob- 


— 
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jected that, since he is imagining himself in the réle 
of Thisbe, it is absurb even for him to utter his own 
name. However, in the next line he goes on to say, 
quite logically, “thy Thisby dear” (though many edi- 
tors take ‘““Thisne! Thisne!” as a separate speech, to 
which the rest is a reply); a more valid query might 
be, ‘why the change from ‘Thisne’ to ‘Thisby’?” 
Some editors think Shakespeare wrote “thisne,” a 
dialectal word meaning “in this manner.” 

I, ii, 99-100 Some of your French crowns have no hair at 
all—This is the usual joke about “the French dis- 
ease” causing loss of hair. It has been suggested 
that we have also a reference to the situation in 
France between 1589 and the middle of 1593 (see 
The Comedy of Errors, III, ii, 125-27, where there 
is a quibble on “hair” and “heir,” and the note on 
that passage). If this be a topical allusion, it is an- 
other item in support of the theory that a first ver- 
sion of the Dream was written in 1592 or earlier. 

I, ii, 111 obscenely—Bottom is usually taken to mean “ob- 
scurely” or “‘seemly.” Wilson suggests that he con- 
nects the word with “seen” and means “openly, 
clearly, so as to be seen”; in that case he would be 
thinking of the actors seeing one another. 

II, i, 7 the moon’s sphere—According to the Ptolemaic 
system of the universe, which was generally ac- 
cepted in Shakespeare’s time, the earth was at the 
centre of a series of concentric and rotating spheres, 
which carried around the heavenly bodies. 

II, i, 23 changeling—ordinarily a child (and ordinarily a 
lean, ugly one) left behind by fairies as a substitute 
ae they stole a human one; here, it is the stolen 
child. 

II, i, 47. gossip’s bowl—Originally a beverage used at the 
celebration of a birth or christening. A gossip (prop- 
erly a baptismal sponsor) was one of a woman’s 
female friends invited to be present on such a con- 
vivial occasion; hence, in general, a gossiping, 
talkative woman. 

II, i, 54 And “tailor” cries—An obscure allusion. One sug- 
gestion is that “tailor” is a corruption of tailard, 
“one with a tail.” Another is that, since in a num- 
ber of fairy stories tailors are represented as having 
exceptional knowledge or fearlessness of fairies, the 
word “tailor” may have served as a charm against 
them (M. L. Howe). 
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NOTES ON 


i, 70 Amazon—Hippolyta was queen of the Amazons, a 


nation of warrior women. She attacked Theseus 
for carrying off her sister Antiope. Shakespeare 
follows the version which Chaucer uses, and which 
is alluded to in Plutarch, that Theseus carried off 
Hippolyta. 


78-80 The allusions to women Theseus had loved are 


taken from the Life of Theseus in North’s transla- 
tion of Plutarch’s Lives (1579). On “Antiopa,” see 
preceding note. 


98 nine men’s morris—a game resembling hopscotch 


which was played “upon a sort of chessboard dug 
in the turf.” 


101. The human mortals want their winter here—The 


last word has been variously emended. Taken as it 
stands, the line may mean that people lack their 
winter because summer has been turned into a sort 
of winter; the hymns and carols of spring and sum- 
mer festivals are not heard. Titania goes on to speak 
of a general confusion of the seasons. For the prob- 
able significance of this description of bad weather, 
see the introduction. 


163 “A fair vestal throned by the west” (1. 158), and 


“imperial votaress” (163), are usually regarded as 
complimentary allusions to the virgin queen of Eng- 
land, who may have been witnessing the play. Prob- 
ably there is a specific allusion to the entertainments 
given in 1591 at Elvetham, where the queen’s throne 
was at the west side of a pond dug for aquatic 
pageants. See the introduction. 


231 Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase—In the 


Ovidian myth Apollo pursued Daphne; in this case, 
as in most Shakespearean comedies, the girl pur- 
sues the man. 

13. Philomel—Philomela, after being wronged by 
Tereus, was changed into a nightingale; hence a 
common poetic name for the bird. 


ITI, i, 58 great chamber window—The great chamber of a 


Tudor mansion corresponded roughly to the mod- 
ern drawing-room, and was the natural place for the 
occasional presentation of plays under private aus- 
pices. See note on the epilogues (V, i, 395) and the 
introduction. 


Ill, i, 100 Ninus’ tomb—Ovid’s story of Pyramus and 


Thisbe is set in ancient Babylon, of which Ninus was 
the reputed founder. The lovers arranged to meet 
at his tomb. 
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i, 105 S. d. Bottom, with an ass’s head—Suggestions 
for Bottom’s partial metamorphosis would have 
reached Shakespeare through various channels, the 
old wives’ tales of oral tradition, and such books 
as The Golden Ass of Apuleius and Reginald Scot’s 
Discovery of Witchcraft (1584). 

i, 135-36 Whose note—nay—The note of the cuckoo, 
from which the bird derived its name, resembled 
“cuckold” and thus, according to a popular jest—the 
point of which Bottom misses—fell unpleasantly on 
the ear of many a husband. 

i, 186 If—you—The application of cobwebs was an old 
remedy for stopping the flow of blood from a cut. 

ii, 97 With sighs—dear—A sigh was supposed to cost a 
drop of blood. 

ii, 213-14 Two of the first—one crest—“We had two 
of the first, t.e. bodies, like the double coats in her- 
aldry that belong to man and wife as one person, but 
which, like our single heart, have but one crest’ 
(Douce). 

ii, 257 No, no; he’ll—loose—The text is apparently cor- 
rupt, and various emendations have been suggested. 
The first Quarto reads: “No, no: heele Seeme.” 

, 329 of hindering knot-grass made—An infusion of 
knot-grass was credited with the power of stunting 
growth. 

li, 379 night’s swift dragons—the dragon team of 
Hecate, who is identified with Night. 

ii, 380 Aurora’s harbinger—A harbinger was an officer 
who went ahead of the king to arrange lodgings for 
him; hence, in general, a forerunner, and here the 
morning star, forerunner of the dawn. 

ii, 383. crossways and floods—Persons who committed 

suicide were buried at crossroads; those who were 
drowned would have no proper ‘burial, and their 
ghosts would wander about the world. 

ii, 389 I with the morning’s love have oft made sport— 
Unlike damned spirits, who must troop home before 
dawn, Oberon has often sported in the light of 
morning. The reference in “the morning’s love” 
may be to the hunter Cephalus, whom Aurora loved, 
or to the sun, or to Aurora herself. 

i, 76 Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower—Diana’s bud, 
which can prevail over love-in-idleness, may be the 
Agnus castus, which according to old herbals was a 
preservative of chastity, or Shakespeare may be in- 
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venting a flower for the occasion. Cf. II, i, 184, and 
III, ii, 366-60. 

IV,i,116 I was with Hercules and Cadmus once—Hercules 
and Cadmus were not contemporaries in mythologi- 
cal chronology, but Shakespeare cared no more than 
we do. 

IV, i, 122 So musical a discord—Elizabethan huntsmen 
made a point of assembling a pack of hounds whose 
cries would be harmonious. 

IV, i, 143 Saint Valentine—On St. Valentine’s Day birds 
were supposed to choose their mates. Cf. Chaucer’s 
Parlement of Foules. 

IV, i, 224 I shall sing it at her death—Bottom’s first thought 
on waking is about the play in which he is to distin- 
guish himself. He looks forward to rising at the 
end of it, as Pyramus, to sing his ballad over the 
body of Thisbe. 

V, i, 44 The battle with the Centaurs—The Centaurs were 
a savage race of Thessaly, usually thought of as part 
man and part horse. There was a battle between the 
Centaurs and Lapithae at the wedding of Pirithous, 
in which Theseus (and, according to some authors, 
Hercules) took part. There was another fight be- 
tween Hercules and the Centaurs, but the two were 
often confused. 

V, i, 48-49 the tipsy Bacchanals—the Thracian singer— 
Because Orpheus, after the loss of his wife Eurydice, 
scorned all women, and excluded Thracian women 
from the Bacchic orgies, the Maenads or Bacchanals 
tore him to pieces. 

V, i, 52-53 The thrice three Muses—beggary—These lines 
have been thought to refer to the death of Robert 
Greene in 1592, to Spenser’s Tears of the Muses 
(1591), to the death of Spenser in 1599, and to 
Tasso’s death in 1595. The number of suggestions 
is sufficient evidence regarding the cogency of any 
one; we are not under the necessity of seeking any 
topical allusion. 

V, i, 108ff. The nervous Quince’s conversion of a polite 
address into a series of insults had a well-known 
dramatic precedent in Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister, 
where a love letter, wrongly punctuated by a mis- 

‘ chievous reader, had disastrous results. 

V, i, 208-9 Now is the moon—neighbours—Theseus seems 
to be recalling the prologue, Il. 136ff., where Moon- 
shine follows Wall. Now that Wall has departed, 
the lovers must make use of Moonshine. Demetrius 
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replies “No help, my lord, when walls are so unex- 
pectedly endowed with ears.” The point of the re- 
mark, as an answer to Theseus, is dubious, unless 
Demetrius is thinking momentarily of the moon as 
more remote from the lovers than the wall, and 
hence out of hearing. 


V, i, 227 lion fell—Wilson, who is followed here, restores 


the “as” of the Quarto in line 226, and takes “fell” 
as the adjective (“fierce”), not the noun (“skin’’), 
This seems to clarify the sense of ll. 226-9, and is: 
in harmony with III, i, 37-47. Only as Snug the 
joiner is he a lion fierce. 


V, i, 360-61 a Bergomask dance—A rustic dance, named 


from Bergamo in Italy. The clownish dance is re- 
lated to the fairy dance that follows as, in a masque, 
a grotesque dance or anti-masque was contrasted 
with the serious or formal dancing. 


V, i, 391 triple Hecate’s team—See note on III, ii, 379. 


Diana was triformis, a goddess of heaven, earth, and 
hell; as an infernal deity she was called Proserpina 
or Hecate. 


V, i, 395 this hallowed house—This is one of a number of 


references in 1]. 378-429 which imply that our play is 
part of a wedding celebration in a private house. 
In Robin’s last speech, ll. 440 and 444 suggest a pub- 
lic theatre. It may be that we have two epilogues, 
one written for private presentation, the other for 
public. See introduction. 


NOLES, ON SUIAUS Cae SA ke 


with all—The Folio reads “withal.” There is a play 
on “with all” and “with awl.” 

triumph—The triumphal entry into Rome was the 
highest honor accorded by the Senate to victorious 
generals on their return. Czsar had defeated Pom- 
pey’s sons in Spain, at the battle of Munda (March, 
45 B.C.). 

Pompey—Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus, the great gen- 
eral, had formed, along with Cesar and Crassus, the 
first triumvirate (60 B. C.). Civil war between him 
and Czsar ended in his defeat at Pharsalia (48 B.C.), 
and he was shortly afterward assassinated. 
Pompey’s blood—see above, note on I, i, 36. 

feast of Lupercal—The Lupercalia, an ancient festi- 
val of purification and fertility. The priests, Luperct 
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(of whom Antony was one on this occasion), ran 
through the streets clad in goatskin and striking 
women with goatskin thongs. The blows were 
thought to cure barrenness. 

I, ii, 112ff. A®neas—APneas, the legendary founder of Rome, 

carried his father Anchises from the burning ruins 
of Troy. See 4neid, ii. 

, ii, 122 His—fly—His lips lost their redness as cowardly 
soldiers desert the colors. : 

, li, 136 Colossus—A huge statue which, according to tradi- 

tion, stood astride the entrance to the harbor of 
Rhodes. 

I, ii, 152 the great flood—The flood, described by Ovid, 
of which Deucalion and Pyrrha were the only sur- 
vivors. In the 16th and 17th centuries it was com- 
monly identified with the story of Noah. 

I, ii, 155 walks—This word, the Folio reading, is com- 
monly changed to “walls,” for no very good rea- 
son. 

I, ii, 159 a Brutus once—The Brutus of the play was sup- 
posed to be descended from Lucius Junius Brutus, 
who, in Roman tradition, had taken a leading part 
in expelling the Tarquins and founding the Roman 
republic. 

I, ii, 204 hears no music—Cf. Merchant of Venice, V, i, 
83ff. A man indifferent to music “is fit for treasons, 
stratagems and spoils.” 

I, ii, 313-14. Thy—dispos’d—Your noble nature, through 
association with persons less noble, may be made to 
swerve from its true course. 

I, ii, 318-19 If—me—Critics have not agreed whether the 
“He” of 1. 319 refers to Cesar or to Brutus. The 
alternative meanings would be these: If I, Cassius, 
were Brutus, and Brutus were Cassius, then (1) 
Czsar should not cajole me as easily as he now does 
Brutus; or (2), Brutus should not win me from loy- 
alty to Cesar so easily as I am winning him. Per- 
haps (2) is preferable. 

I, iii, 126 Pompey’s porch—a colonnade attached to the 
theatre built by Pompey in 55 B.C. 

I, iii, 143  preetor’s chair—Brutus was one of the prztors, 
who were magistrates ranking next to the consuls. 

I, iii, 146 old Brutus’ statue—see above, note on I, ii, 159. 

I, ii, 159 alchemy—That branch of chemistry, much culti- 
vated during the Middle Ages and Renaissance, 
which sought to find the secret of transmuting. in- 
ferior metals into gold. 
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II, i, 15 Crown him that—Make him a full-grown adder by 
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crowning him king. The parallel between a king 
and an adder runs through the whole speech. 
Shakespeare might be thinking of the two mean- 
ings of the Latin word regulus (“petty king” and 
“adder’”), even if one is dubious about the conjec- 
ture that he was actually paraphrasing a passage in 
a Latin play on Cesar and was unable to render 
the quibble properly in English. 


i, 28-30 And—thus—Since Czesar’s present conduct in 


i, 44 


office will not be thought to justify his removal, 
look at the case in this way. 

exhalations—The word is usually defined as “mete- 
ors,’ but Mr. D. C. Collins has quoted from a pop- 
ular Elizabethan book by W. Fulke: “Exhalations 
are as smokes that be hoat and dry, which because 
they be thinne, and lighter than vapours... are 
carried by even to the highest region, where for the 
excessive heat, by neerenesse of the fire, they are 
kindled, and cause many kind of impressions.” 
Fulke remarks on their significance as bad omens 
for countries and princes. 


i, 66-69 The Genius—insurrection—The mind and the 


bodily agents are at war. See note on Macbeth, I, 
ili, 140. 


i, 186-88 If—should—If Antony loves Cesar, he can- 


i 


not do harm to any one but himself, in becoming 
despondent and committing suicide, and such a 
waster as Antony would probably not do that. 


, 200 augurers—members of a priestly college whose 


duty it was to interpret omens. 


i, 204. unicorns—A unicorn was a fabulous animal with 


a horn in the forehead. A hunter, when pursued, 
might dodge behind a tree, and the charging ani- 
mal’s horn would embed itself in the tree. See 
The Faerie Queene, II, v, Io. 


i, 205 glasses—a traditional way of capturing some ani- 


mals by scattering mirrors on the ground into 
which they would look. 


i, 250 humour—See note on Comedy of Errors, I, ii, 21. 
i, 295 Cato’s daughter—Portia was the daughter of 


Cato the Younger, who fought with Pompey against 
Cesar, and committed suicide at Utica. 


ii, 89 tinctures, stains—An allusion, probably, to the 


practice of dipping handkerchiefs in the blood of 
martyrs; there is a suggestion of the primitive reli- 
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gious idea of receiving strength from the dead 
person or animal. 

II, ii, r28 That—same—Alas that many apparent friends are 
not true ones. Brutus recoils from the part he has 
to play. 

III, i, 47-48 Know—satisfied—The meaning of the text 
is clear enough, but Ben Jonson records the origi- 
nal reading, “Czesar never did wrong but with just 
cause,’ as an example of Shakespeare’s occasional 
nonsense, and the line was altered, presumably by 
the author. But the original line makes good sense, 
whether we take “wrong” as “harm,” or in its more 
obvious meaning. Miss M. Proestler has observed 
that the sentiment, that a great end justifies the 
means, is in harmony with a Euripidean tag which, 
according to Cicero and Suetonius, was often quoted 
by Cesar during his tortuous rise to power. 

III, i, 77. Et tu, Brute—This phrase is found in a work of 
Shakespeare’s time, the True Tragedy of Richard, Duke 
of York, but has not been traced further back. 

III, ii, 177. Nervii—A tribe of northern Gaul defeated by 
Cesar in 57B.C. Antony was not present at the 
battle. 

III, ii, 247 drachmas—Greek coins probably used by Plu- 
tarch as equivalent to Roman denarii; the modern 
value, though quite uncertain, is often given as about 
twenty cents. 

IV, i, 15 One of the three—This alliance of Antony, Oc- 
tavius, and Lepidus is known as the second triumvi- 
rate (see above, note on I, i, 42). The meeting of 
the three took place in November, 43 B.C., nine- 
teen months after the assassination of Cesar. 

IV, i, 37. objects, arts—There seems to be no great gain in 
altering the Folio reading to “abjects, orts,” ie., 
things thrown away, and Shakespeare never uses 
“abject” asa noun. Antony’s idea is apparently that 
Lepidus, a born imitator, is always seeking to pos- 
sess material and artistic objects and accomplish- 
ments that are in fashion. 

IV, iii, 5 was slighted off—This, the First Folio reading, 
would mean “because I knew the man was unwar- 
rantably dismissed.” Some editors put a comma 
after “man,” and change “was” to “were,” but there 
is nothing in or outside the play to suggest that 
Cassius had pleaded on behalf of Pella as a friend 
of the man. 
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IV, iii, 28 bait—provoke, worry (as if I were a bear at a 


stake). If the emendation “bay” be accepted, Cas- 
sius would be angrily repeating Brutus’ word, partly 
in Brutus’ sense (“bark at”), partly in the sense of 
“bring to bay.” 


IV, iii, r10-13. +You—again—You have in me a friend whose 


IV, iii, 
V.4:33 


ine egos 
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normal mildness may, under provocation, yield to 
passion, but it is over in a moment. The meta- 
phor of the flint follows immediately and incongru- 
ously on that of the lamb, which is forgotten as soon 
as it is used. 

115 blood ill-temper’d—See above, note on II, i 
250. 

The posture—unknown—We do not yet know your 
method of dealing blows. The immediate reference 
is to the coming battle, but Cassius is taunting An- 
tony with not having been man enough to act at 
the time of Czsar’s death; he had only seduced the 
mob with words. 

As Pompey was—at Pharsalia, where he was per- 
suaded to fight against his own judgment. 
Epicurus—Cassius had agreed with the Epicureans 
in disregarding omens. 


V, i, 102 Cato—See above, note on II, 1, 295. 
V, iii, 71 the mother—As the viper causes the death of its 


mother, so the man in whose mind error is con- 
ceived is ruined by it. Cf. The Faerie Queene, I, i 
25-26. 


V, iii, 110 second fight—For the sake of dramatic compres- 


sion Shakespeare brings on the second battle at 
once, though it took place twenty days later. 


V, iv, 7ff. ‘The Folios do not name the speaker for Il. 7-8, 


and they are commonly given to Brutus, but they 
do not sound like him and seem to be the utterance 
of Lucilius in his attempt to pose as Brutus and 
divert attention from his chief. 


V, v, 73. +the elements—lIn traditional physics, all things in 


the world were composed of the four elements, fire, 
air, earth, and water. From these elements arose 
the humours of the human body. The word as used 
in Shakespeare may have a general, metaphorical 
application, though remaining more or less colored 
by the philosophic meaning. 
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NOTES ON MACBETH 


I, i, 9 Graymalkin—A gray cat. Witches were thought to 
have familiar spirits in the likeness of animals, such 
as cats and toads. 

I, ii, 24 cousin—A common form of aristocratic address, but 
Duncan and Macbeth were actually cousins (cf. I, 
aA gap nebo! all ayavh, Seei)ie 

I, ii, 25 gins his reflection—begins to turn back across the 
equator, ie., in the time of equinoctial storms; or, 
begins to shine, i.e., from the east. 

I, ili, 9 rat without a tail—Witches could change them- 
selves into the form of animals, but the tail would 
be lacking. 

I, iii, 32 weird sisters—“three women in strange and wild 
apparell, resembling creatures of elder world.... 
But afterwards the common opinion was, that these 
women were either the weird sisters, that is (as ye 
would say) the goddesses of destinie, or else some 
nymphs or feiries, indued with knowledge of prophe- 
sie by their necromanticall science, bicause euerie 
thing came to passe as they had spoken” (Holin- 
shed). 

I, iii, 72 The thane of Cawdor—References to Cawdor per- 
haps involve slight inconsistencies. Macbeth might 
be expected to know of his treachery, though we are 
not told that he was actually fighting on the other 
side. See following note. 

, iii, 108ff. The thane of Cawdor—At I, ii, 52ff., Ross had 
told Duncan of Cawdor’s crime, yet here Angus, 
though aware of the traitor’s confession, seems un- 
certain about the facts. However, Shakespeare was 
always careless in’ such matters. See introduction, 
under “Source.” 

, lil, 140 single state of man—the kingdom of my being. 
Shakespeare is using, as often, the common notion 
of man as a microcosm, a small counterpart of the 
universe or macrocosm. Cf. Julius Cesar, Il, i, 67. 

, lii, 140-42" function—not—The power to act is lost in 
imaginings, which are for me the only reality. 

, iv, 37-38 establish—Malcolm—The king’s nomination of 
Malcolm as his heir is a blow to Macbeth, who, 
since the crown was not strictly hereditary, might 
have had legitimate hopes of the succession. 
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I, vi, 11-14. The love—trouble—The love that is expressed 


in the paying of a visit gives trouble to the hosts, 
but they may still be grateful for what is prompted 
by love. 


I, vii, 65-67 That—only—In old anatomical theory there 


were three faculties of the brain, imagination, rea- 
son, and memory, of which the last was situated at 
the back, like a sentinel. When through intoxication 
the memory becomes a mere smoke, this “fume” 
rises into the receptacle or ventricle of reason, which 
thus is like an alembic, or cap of a distilling ap- 
paratus. 


II, i, 25 If—’tis—If you are loyal to me (1) when the 
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prophecy is fulfilled, or (2) when my party comes 
into being. 


52 Hecate’s—In classical mythology Hecate (whose 


name here is a dissyllable) was goddess of the un- 
derworld, and hence of witchcraft. 


i, 55 Tarquin’s—The Roman legend of Tarquin’s attack 


on Lucretia is retold in Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece. 


ii, 3 bellman—the bellman who was sent to condemned 


persons the night before their execution. 


ii, 73. To—myself—It would be better to lose conscious- 


ness of my being than to consider what I have done. 


iii, 4-5 farmer—plenty—The farmer had hoarded his 


grain and then been ruined by the prospect of a 
large harvest and low prices. There is thought to be 
an allusion to the conditions of the year 1606. 


iii, 9 equivocator—Probably a reference to the trial 


of Henry Garnet, the Jesuit, in the spring of 1606, 
and his doctrine of equivocation—that a lie was not 
wrong if the speaker had in mind a secondary and 
true meaning, a mental reservation. 

15 French hose—Generally described as short and 
tight hose, from the material for which it would be 
hard to steal anything. 


77 Gorgon—The three Gorgons were mythological 


monsters of whom Medusa was one. People who 
looked at her face were turned into stone. 


iv, 8 predominance—properly an astrological term de- 


noting the ascendancy of a planet at a particular 
moment. 


iv, 31 Scone—The ancient royal town of Scotland, 


about two miles north of Perth. The “stone of 
Scone,” on which Scottish kings were crowned, has 
been in Westminster Abbey since 1296. 
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NOTES ON 


36-57 My Genius—Czsar—Plutarch reports the 
speech of a soothsayer to Antony: “For thy demon, 
said he, (that is to say, the good angel and spirit that 
keepeth thee) is afraid of his: and being courageous 
and high when he is alone, becometh fearful and 
timorous when he cometh near unto the other.” 

13 scotch’d—hacked, wounded. Editors generally 
print this word for the “scorch’d” of the Folio; the 
latter and less common word had apparently a simi- 
lar meaning. 

38 nature’s—eterne—They will not live forever. 
Copy: copyhold, lease. 

46 seeling—eye-closing. Hawks were tamed by 
having their eyelids “seeled” or sewn shut. 

33-35 The feast—welcome—lIf the host does not 
assure guests of their welcome, he might as well be 
an innkeeper. 

105 trembling I inhabit—am clothed with fear; 
or (if “inhabit” be taken intransitively), dwell, con- 
tinue, in a state of trembling. 

106 baby of a girl—a doll; or, a babyish girl; or, 
the puny infant of a young mother. 

123 Stones—speak—Possibly an allusion to the 
“stones of judgment” said to have been used by the 
Druids. Speaking trees may be a reminiscence of a 
passage in Reginald Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft 
(1584), or of the incidents in the Aineid (iii, 22) and 
The Faerie Queene (1, ii). 


III, iv, 124 understood relations—a continuation of the idea 


DV51,3 


of auguries, the perception of significance in omens 
outwardly unrelated to the person or event. 
Harpier—Apparently the familiar of the third witch, 
and often conjecturally related to “harpy,” one of the 
foul bird-maidens of mythology. Mr. J. Q. Adams 
suggests, more plausibly, that the name is intended 
for “Hoppo,” a spirit mentioned by Reginald Scot 
and other early writers on witchcraft. 


IV,i,68 armed Head—Commonly taken as representing the 


severed head of Macbeth (cf. V, viii, 54-55). But, as 
Professor Parrott suggests, the armed head may 
well represent the rising of Scotland, led by Mac- 
duff, against Macbeth; cf. the warning “beware Mac- 
duff,” and “Rebellion’s head” (1. 97 below). “Head” 
is frequent in Shakespeare for an armed rising. 


IV,i,76 bloody Child—a glance at the manner of Macduff’s 


birth (cf. V, viii, 15-16). 
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IV, i, 86 a Child crowned, with a tree in his hand—Mal- 


colm, whose device it was that his soldiers should 
carry boughs before them (cf. V, iv, 4ff.). 


IV, i, 121 twofold balls and treble sceptres carry—Gener- 


ally explained as a reference to King James’s being 
crowned both at Scone and at Westminster and as- 
suming the title of King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland. Chambers however says: “The ‘two- 
fold’ balls must be the ‘mounds’ borne on the Eng- 
lish and Scottish crowns, and the ‘treble sceptres’ 
the two used for investment in the English corona- 
tion and the one used in the Scottish coronation.” 


IV, ii, 22 Each way and move—The text is thought to be 


corrupt, but there is no doubt of the general idea, of 
being tossed about with every movement of the 
water. 


IV, iii, 146 the evil—Scrofula was called “the king’s evil.” 


Belief in the healing power of the royal touch lasted 
down into the 18th century. The passage in the text, 
doubtless suggested by Holinshed’s account of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, is apparently a compliment to 
King James. 


V, viii, 1 Roman fool—Probably Cato, the traditional ex- 


La 


ample of Roman stoicism (see note on Julius Cesar 
II, i, 295), but Shakespeare may be thinking also of 
Brutus, Cassius, and Antony. 
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, li, 6-7 like—place—as a cipher, when put in the right 


place, may, though worthless in itself, change a 
small number into a large one. 


I, ii, 48 unsphere the stars—shake the stars from their 


spheres with violent oaths; cf. note on Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream, IU, i, 7. 


I, ii, 74-75 the—ours—such innocents as we would have 


Bevis, 


been free from the original sin entailed upon the 
human race. 


138-46 Affection—brows—Amorous passion, thou 


dost penetrate the very soul of man or woman; 
things thought impossible thou dost make possible; 
thou hast to do with the world of dreams, dost link 
thyself with the unreal and non-existent. In the 
world of actuality, then, it is very clear that thou 
mayest have a definite object; in this case thou 
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hast one, an unlawful one, and the thought of it 
drives me mad with jealousy. 

I, ii, 202 predominant—see note on Macbeth, II, iv, 8. 

I, ii, 458-60 Good—suspicion—“Good expedition befriend 
me, by removing me from a place of danger, and 
comfort the innocent Queen, by removing the object 
of her husband’s jealousy; the Queen, who is the 
subject of his conversation, but without reason the 
object of his suspicion” (Malone). 

II, i, 41 partake no venom—There was a popular belief 
that a spider in one’s drink was poisonous if ob- 
served, otherwise not. 

, 107. aspect—‘“the relative positions of the heavenly 
bodies as they appear to an observer on the earth’s 
surface at a given time, and the influence attributed 
thereto” (Onions). 

II, i, 134-5 Ill—wife—I will lock up my wife as I lock up 

mares in the stable. 

II, i, 143 land-damn—The general sense of punishment is 
obvious, but the precise meaning of the word is 
conjectural. It may be related to some dialect words 
(landan, lantan, rantan, etc.) which denote such 
forms of public punishment as noisy processions and 
burning in effigy, or mean merely “to abuse with 
rancour.” 

153-4 As—feel—As you feel my pulling of your nose 
or beard, and see my fingers doing it; or, as. . 
beard, and I see the guilty lovers who cause my 
pain. 

II, iii, 38 humour—see note on Comedy of Errors, I, ii, 21. 

II, iii, 56-7 Less—yours—In opposing you I am your best 
counsellor, more loyal than those who seem more so 
in supporting your evil acts. 

II, iii, 75 dame Partlet—the traditional name for the hen 
in medieval beast fables (cf. Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale); hence, a managing, talkative woman. 

II, iii, 966-7 proverb—worse—“The devil calls him his white 
son; he is so like him that he is the worse for it, 
and he takes after his father” (“A Sergeant,” in 
Overbury’s Characters). 

II, iii, 160 Lady Margery-——Wilson quotes Harman’s Caveat 
for Common Cursetors (1567). Harman’s vocabu- 
lary of “Peddelars Frenche” includes “a margery 
prater, a hen,” so that “Lady Margery” is a variant 
on “Dame Partlet.” 

III, i, 2 isle—Shakespeare, who cared less than commenta- 
tors about geographical accuracy, follows Pandosto 
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in confusing Delos, the island of Apollo, with Del- 
phi, the seat of Apollo’ s oracle, which was on the 
mainland of Greece. 

TT, 11> 43-4 For—spare—“Life is to me now only grief, and 
as such only is considered by me: I would therefore 
willingly dismiss it” (Johnson). 

Pile ij} 12 ship—Bohemia—As Shakespeare was in the 
habit of giving inland cities harbors, it cost him 
nothing to follow Greene in bestowing a sea-coast 
upon Bohemia. 

III, iii, 22 So filld and so becoming—“Referring both to 
the person and the vessel, the phrase then means 
(a) so complete and so beautiful, (b) so full and 
yet still becoming full’ (Wilson). 

III, iii, 48-9 Which—thine—May the gold and jewels pay 
for thy upbringing and leave a residue for thee; 
or, may they inspire people to bring thee up and 
still remain thine. 

III, iii, roo-1 flap-dragon’d—“A flap-dragon is a small com- 
bustible body, fired at one end, and put afloat in 
a glass of liquor. It is an act of a toper’s dexterity 
to toss off the glass in such a manner as to prevent 
the flap-dragon from doing mischief” (Johnson). 

III, iii, 122 changeling—see note on Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, II, i, 23. 

IV, i, S. d. Time, the Chorus—This chorus has been sus- 
pected as non-Shakespearean. It may have been sug- 
gested iby the sub-title of Pandosto, “the Triumph of 
Time.” 

IV, iii, 4 pale—The word means both “pale” and “en- 
closure,” and either sense is possible here—the red 
blood of spring reigns in the pale blood of winter, 
or in what has been the domain of winter. 

IV, iii, 23-4 My—linen—I steal sheets; when the kite is col- 
lecting material for its nest, keep an eye on your 
smaller pieces of linen, which the smailer thief is 
fond of. 

IV, iii, 25 under Mercury—The mythological Autolycus, as 
Shakespeare would know from Ovid and other 
sources, was the son of Mercury, the god of thieves, 
and was a thief himself. So the modern Autolycus 
was born when the planet Mercury was in the 
ascendant. : 

IV, iv, 13-14 swoon—glass—If “swoon” be accepted in 
place of the Folio “sworn,” the words are a bit of 
nervous exaggeration on Perdita’s part—‘I should 
faint if I looked at myself in a mirror.” If “sworn” 
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is kept, it refers to Florizel, who, in his plainer dress, 
might seem resolved to show Perdita, as if he were 
a mirror, her real humble station. 

IV, iv, 27-30 Jupiter—Apollo—Though Shakespeare was 
familiar with Ovid, he took over this group of allu- 
sions from Pandosto (ed. Thomas, p. 56). Greene 
took them from a much-imitated passage in the sixth 
book of the Metamorphoses. 

IV, iv, 116-18 Proserpina—waggon—Another myth famil- 
iar chiefly through Ovid. While Proserpina was 
gathering flowers in the vale of Enna in Sicily, Pluto 
or Dis, god of the underworld, came up in his chariot 
and carried her down with him to share his throne. 

IV, iv, 253 tawdry-lace—a silk neckerchief called after St. 
Audrey, who died of a tumor in her throat sent, she 
believed, as a divine judgment upon her for having 
worn beautiful necklaces in her youth. 

IV, iv, 346 danc’d—King—tThis satyr-dance is thought to 
be an imitation of Jonson’s masque, Oberon, which 
was produced at Court on January 1, 1611. See in- 
troduction. 

IV, iv, 441 Deucalion—see note on Julius: Cesar, I, ti, 152. 

IV, iv, 468 where—dust—that is, at the foot of the gallows, 
without having earth cast on his body by the priest, 
in accordance with Christian rites. 

IV, iv, 744-7 It—lie—To give the lie is to accuse a person of 
lying, and the soldier’s reply would be a sword- 
thrust. But tradesmen give the lie by cheating honest 
customers like soldiers, who pay them good money, 
so the tradesmen do not give the lie, they sell it. 
(After Wilson.) 

V, ili, 9 We—trouble—see note on Macbeth, I, vi, 11-14. 
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